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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION 

Although  nobody  suspected  the  fact,  this  novel 
was  planned  as  the  third  part  of  a  trilogy  of  novels 
dealing  chiefly  with  women.     An  author  may,  if 
he  chooses  to  keep  quiet  about  it,  safely  write  as 
many  trilogies  as  he  likes  without  being  accused  of 
the  crune  of  pretentiousness,  for  the  public  will 
never  of  its  own  accord  attempt  to  esublish  a  rela- 
tion between  three  different  books  produced  at 
different  periods  and  offered  for  sale  in  different 
bindings.    The  first  part  of  the  trilogy  was  Jnna 
of  the  Fwe    7'owns,    which    presented  the  uncul- 
tivated woman  of   the  lower  middle-class.    The 
•econd   part  was  Leonora,  which  presented   the 
cultivated  woman  of  the  middle-class.    And  this 
third  part  (originally  entitled  Sacred  and  Profane 
Lotfe)  presents    the  woman  of  genius— who  be- 
longs   neither  to  the    middle  class  nor  to  any 
other  class,  but  simply  to  her  genius  and  to  the 
passions  of  her  own  heart.    The  first  book  was 
tragic,  but  not  necessarily  so.    The  second  avoided 
tragedy,  by  the  beneficence  of  chance.    It  was 
incviuble  that  the  third  should  be  intrinsically 
tragic.    Some  critics  have  deemed  the  final  chapter 
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wantonly  cruel.    It  would  be  ju.ter  to  c*U  it  wan- 
tonly kind;  for  I  am  abwlutcly  turc  that  if  Caiw 
tetu  Peel  had  lived  much  longer  the  would  have 
discovered  that  her  work  of  redemption  was  far  leu 
coniplete  than  .he  imagined  it  to  be,  and  every  hour 
of  her  existence  would  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
most  dreadful  disillusion.    Men  such  as  EmUio  Diax 
•re  appaientJy  created  to  be  the  acou,^  of  women. 
It  was  while  I  was  considering  the  general  form  of 
this  novel  that  Sybil  Sanderson,  the  once  celebrated 
singer,  died  in  Paris,  in  drcumsUnces  of  acute  trag. 
edy.    The  terribly  biief  account  of  her  funeral  given 
by  the  /o«r«a/  des  Dibats,  which  I  read  one  even- 
ing ma  cafe  on  the  boulevard,  made  a  very  powerful 
appeal  to  my  imagination;  and  I  instantly  decided 
to  shape  the  story  to  fit  it.    The  last  page  <rf  the  book 
IS,  save  for  changes  of  name,  a  Uteral  translation  dl 
thcaccount  of  the  obsequies  of  Sybil  Sanderson. 

When  I  read  my  novel  again,  a  few  days  ago.  I 
was  sincerely  astonished  by  its  audacity.  Fw  a 
man  to  try  to  expose  the  psychological  secrets  of  a 
woman,  as  for  a  woman  to  try  to  cxposTthe  psy- 
chological secrets  of  a  man,  is  in  itself  regard<5  at 
audacious.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful portraits  of  women  by  men,  and  of  men  by 
women,  are  those  in  which  prudence  and  modesty 
have  forbidden  any  attempt  to  achieve  complete- 
ness.    At  other  times  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
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the  differences  between  masculine  and  feminine 
psychology  are  supcrstitiously  exaggerated.    I  note 
that  I  have  made  Carlotu  say:  "There  are  only 
two   fundamental   differences  in  the  world  — the 
difference  between  sex  and  sex,  and  the  difference 
between  youth  and  age."    It  may  be  so;  and  when 
I  happen  to  be  discouraged  in  my  work  I  am  always 
ready  to  agree  positively  with  Carlotu  that  it  is  so. 
But  I  remember  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
one  of  the  keenest  observers  and  wittiest  writers  that 
ever  espoused  a  man,  said  that  though  she  had  lived 
«  very  long  time  and  seen  a  very  great  deal,  she  had 
only  met  two  sorts  of  people  and  that  they  were 
▼eiy    much    alike  —  namely,   men    and    women. 
And  m  support  of  Udy  Mary  Wortley  MonUgue's 
contention  I  may  adduce  the  following  personal 
c^)erience.    On  sundry  occasions  women  have  been 
good  enough  to  say  to  me  apropos  of  parages  in  my 
novels:  "How  did  you  know  <*«/?    None  but  a  wo- 
man could  have  known  Oiat.**    And  invariably  they 
had  hit  on  passages  which  I  had  written  as  the  result 
of  asking  myself:    "Now  what  should  /  have  done 
in  such  circumstances?    How  should  /  have  felt?** 
But  the  audacity  of  this  novel  goes  beyond  the 
mere  audacity  (if  audacity  it  is)  of  attempting  in 
fiction  an  intunate  and  fairly  complete  portrait  of 
«  member  of  the  opposite  sex.    The  novel  purports 
to  be  written  in  the  first  person  by  the  heroine 
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hcndf,  and  without  reserve.    I  with  here  to  offer 
•ome  excuse  for  that  audacity.    The  truth  it  that 
I  found  mytelf  without  a  reatonable  alternative. 
By  hypothetit,  my  heroine  wat  a  geniut.    Now  it 
it  grotetquely  futUe  for  a  novelitt  to  tay  to  hit 
readen:  "Thit  lady  wat  a  geniut."    Readert  are  an 
incrcdulout  tet.    They  alwayt  want  proof.    And 
at  a  reader  I  do  not  blame  them.    How  can  the 
novelitt  prove  that  a  character  pottesset  geniut? 
He  mutt  prove  it  by  the  charactcr't  actt,  or  by  the 
character*t  tpcech,  or  by  the  character*t  writmgt. 
No  novelitt  ever  hat  provr^  or  ever  will  prove  that 
a  character  had  geniut  iu  yainting,  in  mutic,  in 
sculpture,  or  in  architecture,  ifor  the  reaton  that  the 
tignificance  of  thete  artt  cannot  be  dramatically 
rendered  in  wordt.    Conceivably  it  would  be  pot< 
tible  to  prove  in  wordt  that  a  character  had  geniut 
in  ttetetmanthip  or  in  tcience,  though  I  doubt  if  it 
hat  ever  been  done.    Moreover,  thete  two  careers 
would  not  be  open  to  a  heroine.    What  then  is 
left?    Only^   literature   it   left.    My   heroine  wat 
bound  to  be  a  writer.    Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
once  wrote  a  tcparate  treatite,  in  the  name  of  a  char- 
acter in  one  of  hit  plays,  to  prove  that  the  character 
wat    a    geniut.    Mr.    Shaw    tucceeded.    But   he 
tucceeded  by  a  dumty  device,  a  device  unpermittible 
to  anybody   not  named   George   Bernard   Shaw. 
Moreover  the  tuccess  of   the   tubtidiary  demon- 
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•tration  was  of  no  assistance  whatever  to  the  success 
of  the  play.    Imiuting  Mr.  Shaw,  I  might  have 
atuched  as  an  appendix  to  this  narrative  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Cariotu  Peel,  novelist  of  genius,  a 
novel  supposed  to  be  written  by  Carlotu  Peel. 
To  add  a  novel  to  a  novel  would  at  any  rate  have 
been  less  clumsy  than  to  add  a  political  treatise  to 
a  play.    But  of  course  it  occurred  to  me,  as  it  would 
have  occurred  to  any  writer:  "Why  not  make  her 
write  her  own    story   in    the   first   person:   and 
thus    km    two   birds   with  one   stone?"    Indeed 
this  was  the  only  solution  of  the  technical  rroblcm. 
Hence  the  audacity:  which,  after  my  explanation, 
I  rely  on  the  reader  to  excuse,  whatever  his  opinion 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  audacity  has  failed. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  permit  myself  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  minor  difficulties  which  I  had  to 
atuck  was  the  mvention  of  a  literary  style  for  my 
herdne.  The  style  of  the  following  pages  is  not 
my  Style;  it  is  the  style  of  Carlotta  Peel.  Nor  are 
the  views  on  art  and  conduct  expressed  by'Carlotu 
Peel  necessarily  my  views.  Nor  am  I  minded  to 
defend  everything  that  Carlotto  Peel  did.  But 
when  I  am  asked  as  I  have  been  asked  (with  a  lift 
of  the  eyebrows):  "Surely  you  don't  think  her  a 
nict  woman?"    I  emphatically  reply:  "Yes,  I  do." 
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CHAFTERI 

m  MOUtI  BIfCBAimD 

F«  7t$n  I  had  been  preoccupied  with 
thoiighti  ol  love  — and  by  love  I  mctn  « 
Bobk  and  tentuout  ptMioo,  abMrbtng 
^  «fgiet  of  the  loul,  fulfilling  dettiny,  and 
ndudiig  all  that  hat  gone  before  it  to  the  level  of 
•  mew  prelude.  And  that  afternoon  in  autumn, 
Oe  eve  of  my  twenty-firtt  birthday,  I  was  mora 
deeply  than  ever  immerMd  in  amorous  dreams. 

I»  in  modem  costume,  sat  down  between  two 
P^tof  candles  to  the  piano  in  the  decaying  draw- 
inf-foom,  which  like  a  sp*ntter  strove  to  conceal 

«H^  A  generous  fire  flamed  in  the  wide  grate 
bttiiid  me;  warmth  has  always  been  to  me  the 
am  necessity  of  life.  I  turned  round  on  the  i^ 
solving  stool  and  faced  the  fire,  and  felt  it  on  my 
chedts,  and  I  asked  myself :  "Why  am  I  affected 
Kfethis?  Why  am  I  what  I  am?"  For  even 
before  beginning  to  play  the  FantasU  of  Chopin, 
I  was  moved,  and  the  tears  had  come  into  my 

$ 
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ere..  Md  the  Audder  to  my  .piae.    i  g^  « 

•^er.  It  w«  one  <rf  thee  room.  who..  wcKW. 
and  oonjutent  ugline.,  grow,  old  mto.^^ 
beauty,  formidable  and  reoellent.  h,,»  •  • 

«  ..rly  Victorian  roo^^t^'a  .urTi 
.ymmetrical.  fuU-bnt  «,t  ^^  J-Tti.^ 

J™^,  pit  t««d..    The  green  «,d  gold  drapw 

««e™r«m  apeceof  funuture.  ^called  the  Ei^i,^ 
P»^  «d  the  ae.ert«i  Napoleonic  paUce.*^  rf 
*r«Ke.  The  e^,e  of  yeUow  and  g»en  c«pet 
h.d  been  m«ried  to  the  floor  by  two^.„S 
^decotou.  feet,  and  the  meaning  rf  itfS^*^ 
long  «nce  explained  away.    Never  have  I  IT^ 

«^t;  .t  wa.  to  .weetly  faded,  amiable.^  ttl 

21  t.uw'""""^^*^'  '""  •«'»^  to  be  t^ 
">•«  thmga  imooth  for  the  chain     Th,  _.ii 

^trSte-cilndeit-^  ^  ""r^^ 

in  th«>  /.k.    u       .  *'*  ""^•*  o*  walnut 

Mere  wa>  wmethmg  m  ita  mUd  and  indednve 
.*°"f   *>>«  ^ponded   to  the  funuture.  iTZ 
.poke  of  Ev.ngehcali.m.  the  "ariatian  yJ?^ 
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•nd  a  dignified  reacrved  confidence  in  Chritt'i 
Wood.  It,  too,  defied  the  amult  of  time  and  the 
invasion  of  ideas.  It,  too,  protested  against  Chopin 
and  romance,  and  demanded  Thalbeig's  variationi 
on  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

My  great-grandfather,   the   famous   potter  — 
second  in  renown  only  to  Wedgwood  —  had  built 
that  Georgian   house,   and   my  grandfather  had 
furnished  it;  and  my  parents,  long  since  dead,  had 
plaadly  accepted  it  and  the  ideal  that  it  stood 
for;  and  it  had  devolved  upon  my  Aunt  CbnsUnce. 
and  ultimately  it  would  devolve  on  me,  the  scarlet 
woman  in  a  dress  of  virginal  white,  the  inexplicable 
offspnng  of  two  changeless  and  blameless  families 
the  secret  revolutionary,  the  living  lie!    How  had 
I  come  there? 

I  went  to  tiie  window,  and,  pulling  the  curtain 
aside,  looked  vaguely  out  into  tiie  damp,  black 
garden,  from  which  tiie  last  light  was  fading.    The 
red,  rectangular  house  stood  in  tiie  midst  of  tiie 
garden,  and  tiie  garden  was  surrounded  by  four 
brick  walls,  which  barricaded  it  from  four  streets 
where  dwelt   artisans   of  tiie   upper  class.    The 
.-asional  rattiing  of  a  cart  was  all  we  caught  of 
the  peaceable  rumour  of  tiie  town;  but  on  clear 
nights  tiie  furnaces  of  Cauldron  Bar  Ironworks  Ut 
tiie  valley  for  us,  and  we  were  reminded  tiiat  our 
refined  and  inviolate  calm  was  hemmed  in  by  rude 
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activities.    On  the  east  border  of  the  garden^ 

•ee  the  naked  branches  of  the  endmct.     A  gat 
lamp  suddenly  blazed  behind  it  in  Acre  Lane,  iSd 
Idescnedabirdinthetree.    And  as  the  twewaved 
Its  plume  m  the  night-wind,  and  the  bird  swayed 
on  the  moving  twig,  and  the  gas  lamp  bum,'d 
meekly  and  patiently  beyond,  I  seemed  to  catch 
m  these  simple  things  a  glimpse  of  the  se.:ret  mean- 
mg  of  human  existence,  such  as  one  get^  .ome- 
times,  surthngly,  in  a  mood  of  idle  receptiveness. 
And  It  was  so  sad  and  so  beautiful,  so  fuU  of  an 
ecstatic  melancholy,  that  I  dropped   the  curtain. 
And  my  thought  ranged  lovingly  over  our  house- 

t  "/""'  .'^^•''  *"^  I^«^-  ^y  old  aunt 
embroidering  m  the  breakfast-ix)om,  and  Rebecca 
and  Lucy  ironing  in  the  impeccable  kitchen,  and 
not  or^e  of  Aem  with  the  least  suspicion  that  Adam 
had  not  r«illy  waked  up  one  morning  minus  a  rib! 
I  wandered  m  fancy  all  over  the  house  —  the  attics 
my  aunt's  bedroom  so  miraculously  neat,  and  min^ 
so  unkempt,  and  the  dark  places  in  the  corridor, 
where  clocks  ticked. 

I  had  the  sense  of  the  curious  compact  oiganism 
of  which  my  aunt  was  the  head,  and  into  which 
my  soul  had  strayed  by  some  caprice  of  fate.  What 
I  felt  was  that  the  organism  was  suspended  in  a 
sort  of  enchantment,  lifelessly  aUve,  unconsciously 
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eipectant  of  the  magic  touch  which  would  break 
the  ipcll,  and  I  wondered  how  long  I  must  wait 
before  I  began  to  live.  I  know  now  that  I  was 
happy  in  those  serene  preliminary  years,  but  never- 
theless I  had  the  illusion  of  spiritual  woe.  I  sighed 
grievously  as  I  went  back  to  the  piano,  and  opened 
the  volume  of  Mikuli's  Che  in. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  play,  Rebecca  came 
into  the  room.  She  was  a  maid  of  forty  years, 
and  stout;  absolutely  certain  of  a  few  things,  and 
quite  satisfied  in  her  ignorance  of  all  else;  an  im- 
porunt  person  in  our  house  and  therefore  an  im- 
portant person  in  the  created  universe,  of  which 
our  house  was  for  her  the  centre.  She  wore  the 
white  cap  with  distinction,  and  when  an  apron  was 
suspended  round  her  immense  waist  it  ceased  to  be 
an  apron,  and  became  a  symbol,  like  the  apron  of 
a  Freemason. 

"WeU,  Rebecca?"  I  said,  without  turning  my 
head. 

I  guessed  urgency,  otherwise  Rebecca  would 
have  delegated  Lucy. 

"If  you  please,  Miss  Carlotta,  your  aunt  is  not 
feeling  well,  and  she  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  the 
concert  tonight." 

"Not  be  able  to  go  to  the  concert!"  |  repeated 
mechanically. 


No,  miss. 


>» 
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"I  will  come  downtuin.*' 

.."If  I  were  you,  I  thouldn^t,  hum.    She's  dosing 
a  bit  just  now."  — ~b 

"Very  well." 

I  went  on  pUying.    But  Chopin,  who  was  the 
chief  factor  m  my  emotional  life;  who  had  Uught 

Tk  T!i^J!^  ^  ^7  °^  «"^'  ^*^  "*»  tenderness; 
who  had  discovered  for  me  the  beauty  that  Uy  in 

everything,  in  sensuous  exalution  as  well  as  in 
asceticism,  in  grief  as  weU  as  in  joy;  who  had  shown 
me  that  each  moment  of  life,  no  matter  what  its 
import,  should  be  lived  intensely  and  fuUy;  who  had 
carried  me  with  him  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  which 
passion  is  capable;  whose  music  I  spiritually  com- 
prehended to  a  degree  which  I  felt  to  be  extraor- 
dmary- Chopin  had  almost  no  significance  for 
me  as  I  played  then  the  most  glorious  of  his  composi- 
tions.    His  message  was  only  a  blurred  sound  in  my 
ears.    And  graduaUy  I  perceived,  as  the  soldier 
gradually  perceives  who  has  been  hit  by  a  buUet. 
that  I  was  wounded. 

The  shock  was  of  such  severity  that  at  first  I 
had  scarcely  noticed  it.  What?  My  aunt  not 
going  to  the  concert?  That  meant  that  I  could 
not  go.  But  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  not 
go.  I  could  not  conceive  my  absence  from  the 
concert  -  the  concert  which  I  had  been  anticipating 
and  prepanng  for  during  many  weeks.     We  went 
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out  but  Kttle,  Aunt  Cbmunce  and  I.   An  orttorion, 
an  amateur  operatic  performance,  a  ballad  concert 
in  the  Burtley  Town  HaU  —  no  more  than  that; 
never   the   Hanbridge  Theatre.    And   now  Diaz 
wa«  coming  down  to  give  a  pianoforte  redul  in 
the  Jubilee  Hall  at  Hanbridge;  Diaz,  the  darling 
of  European  capiult;  Diaz,  whose  name  in  seven 
years  had  grown  legendary;  Diaz,  the  Liszt  and 
the  Rubinstein  ol  my  generation,  and  the  greatest 
interpreter  of  Chopin  since  Chopin  died  — Diaz! 
Diaz!    No  such  concert  had  ever  been  announced 
in  the  Five  Towns,  and  I  was  to  miss  it!    Our 
tickets  had  been  taken,  and  they  were  not  to  be 
used!    Unthinkable!    A  photograph  of  Diaz  stood 
in  a  sUver  frame  on  the  piano;  I  gazed  at  it  fervently. 
I  said:  "I  wUl  hear  you  play  the  Fanusia  this 
night,  if  I  am  cut  in  pieces  for  it   to-morrow!" 
Diaz  represented  for  me,  then,  aU  that  I  desired 
of  men.    All  my  dreams  of  love  and  freedom  crys- 
tallized suddenly  in*o  Diaz. 
I  ran  downsuirs  to  the  breakfast-room. 
"You  aren't  going  to  the  concert,  auntie?"     I 
almost  sobbed. 

She  sat  in  her  rocking-chair,  and  the  gray  woollen 
shawl  drawn  round  her  shoulders  mingled  with 
her  gray  hair.  Her  long,  handsome  face  was  a  little 
pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  darker  than  usual. 

"I  don't  feel  well  enough,"  she  replied  calmly. 


lO 
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She  htd  not  ob.crved  the  tremour  in  my  voi<^ 

But  what's  the  mttter?"  I  insitted. 
"Nothing  in  particular,  my  dear.    I  do  not  fed 
equal  to  the  exertion." 
"But,  auntie  —  then  I  can't  go,  either." 
"I'm  very  sorry,  dear,"  she  said.    "We  wiU  «> 
to  the  next  concert." 

"Diaz  will  never  come  again!"   I  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately.   "And  the  ticket*  will  be  wasted." 

"My  dear,"  my  Aunt  ConsUnce  repeated,  "I 
*m  not  equal  to  it.'   And  you  cannot  go  alone." 

I  was  utterly  selfish  in  that  moment.    I  cared 
nothing    whatever    for   my   aunt's    indisposition. 
Indeed,  I  secretly  accused  her  of  maliciously  choos- 
ing riiat  night  of  all  nights  for  her  mysterious  fatigue. 
Bu^  auntie,"  I  said,  controlling  myself,  "I  must 
go,  really     I  shall  send  Lucy  over  with  a  note  to 
Ethel  Ryley  to  ask  her  to  go  with  me." 
"Do,"  said  my  aunt,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
if  you  are  bent  on  going." 
I  have  often  thought  since  that  during  that 
pause,  while  we  faced  each  other,  my  aunt  had  for 
the  first  time  fuUy  realized  how  little  she  knew  of 
me;  she  must  surely  have  detected  in  my  glance  a 
strangeness,  a  contemptuous  indifference,  an  im- 
placable obstinacy,  which  she  had  never  seen  in  it 
before.    And,   indeed,   these   things   were  in   my 
glance.    Yet  I  loved  my  aunt  with  a  deep  affec- 
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tfao,    I  had  only  one  grievance  against  her.    Al- 
though  cscewively   proud,  she  would  always,  in 
conversation   with   men,   admit   her   menul   and 
imaginative  inferiority,  and  that  of  her  sez.    She 
would  admit,  without  being  asked,  that  being  « 
woman  she  could  not  see  far,  that  her  feminine 
brain  could  not  carry  an  argument  to  the  end,  and 
that  her  feminine  purpose  was  too  infirm  for  any 
great  enterprise.    She  seemed  to  find  a  morbid 
pleasure  in  such  confessions.    As  regards  herself, 
they  were  accurate  enough;  the  dear  creature  was 
*  singularly  good  judge  of  her  own  character. 
What  I  objected  to  was  her  assumption,  so  calm 
and  gratuitous,  that  her  individuality,  with  aU  its 
confessed   limiutions,   was  of  course  superior  — 
stronger,   wiser,    subtler   than   mine.    She   never 
aUowed  me  to  argue  with  her;  or  if  she  did,  she 
teeated  my  remarks  with  a  high,  amused  tolerance. 
"Wait  till  you  grow  older,"  she  would  observe, 
magnificently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  my  soul  was 
already  far  older  than  hers.    This  attitude  naturally 
made  me  secretive  in  all  affairs  of  the  mind,  and  most 
affairs  of  the  heart. 

We  took  in  the  county  papers,  the  Staffordshire 
M£cordir,  and  the  Rock  and  the  Quiver,  With  the 
help  of  these  organs  of  thought,  which  I  detested 
and  despised,  I  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  keep 
dwcrcetly  and  sufficiently  abreast  of  the  times. 
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But  I  had  other  luds.    I  went  to  the  Girif'  HUb 
School  at  Oldcattle  tiU  I  was  nearly  eighte«. 
One  of  the  mittrestet  there  used  to  read  continually 
a  red  book  covered  with  brown  paper.    I  knew  it 
to  be  a  red  book  because  the  paper  was  gone  at  the 
comers.    I  admired  the  woman  immensely;  and 
her  extraordinary  interest  in  the  book  —  she  would 
pick  it  up  at  every  spare  moment  —  excited  in 
me  an  ardent  curiosity.    One  day  I  got  a  chance 
to  open  it,  and  I  read  on  the  titlcpMg^'^fUroduction 
to  th€  Study  of  Sociolqgy,  by  Herbert  Spencer."  Turn- 
ing the  pages,   I  encountered  some  remarks  on 
Napoleon  that  astonished  and  charmed  me.    I  said: 
"Why  are  not  our  school  histories  like  this?**    The 
owner  of  the  book  caught  me.    I  asked  her  to  lend 
it  to  me,  but  she  would  not,  nor  would  she  give  me 
any  reason  for  declining.    Soon  afterwards  I  left 
school.    I  persuaded  my  aunt  to  let  me  join  the 
Free  Library  at  the  Wedgwood  Institution.    But 
the  book  was  not  in  the  catalogue.    (How  often, 
in  exchanging  volumes,  did  I  not  gaze  into  the  read- 
ing-room, where  men  read  the  daily  papers  and  the 
magazines,  without  daring  to  enter!)    At  length  I 
audaciously  decided  to  buy  the  book.    I  ordered 
it,  not  at  our  regular  sutioner's  in  Oldcastle  street, 
but  at  a  little  shop  of  the  same  kind  in  Trafalgar 
Road.    In  three  days  it  arrived.    I  called  for  it, 
and  took  it  home  secretly  in  a  cardboard  envelope- 
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boi.    I  went  to  bed  early,  and  I  began  to  read. 
I  read  all  night,  thirteen  hourt.    O  book  with  the 
mideading  title  —  for  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
•odology,   and   you  ought  to  have  been   called 
HoK  to  Think  Honestly  — my  face  flushed  again 
and  again  as  I  perused  your  ugly  yeUowish  pagesi 
Again  and  again  I  exclaimed:  "But  this  is  mar- 
veUousI"    I  had  not  guessed  that  anything  so 
honest,  and  so  courageous,  and  so  simple,  and  so 
convincing  had  ever  been  written.    There  are  those 
who  assert  that  Spencer  was  not  a  supreme  genius! 
At  any  rate  he  Uught  me  intellectual    courage; 
he  Uught  me  that  nothing  is  sacred  that  wiU  not 
bear  inspection;  and  I  adore  his  memory.    The 
next  morning  after  breakfast  I  fell  asleep  in  a  chair. 
"My  dear  I"  protested  Aunt  CbnsUnce.    "Ah,"  I 
thought,  "if  you  knew.  Aunt  ConsUnce,  if  you  had 
the  least  suspicion,  of  the  ideas  that  are  surging 
and  shining  in  my  head,  you  would  go  mad  — go 
•imply  mad!"    I  did  not  care  much  for  deception, 
but  I  positively  hated  clumsy  concealment,  and  the 
red  book  was  in  the  house;  at  any  moment  it  might 
be  seized.    0  1  a  shelf  of  books  in  my  bedroom  was 
a  novel  caUed  Th  Old  Helmet,  probably  the  siUiest 
novel  in  the  world.    I  tore  the  pages  from  the 
binding  and  burnt  them;  I  tore  the  binding  from 
Spencer  and  burnt  it;  and  I  put  my  treasure  in 
the  covers  of   Tk    Old  Helmet,    Once  Rebecca, 
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«  penon  privileged,  took  the  thing  awtf  to  radl; 

but  the  soon  brought  it  back.  She  told  me  the 
h«d  always  understood  that  Tki  Old  Btlnut  was 
more  interesting  than  that. 

Uter,  I  discovered  Tki  Origin  of  Spmts  in  the 
Free  Library.  It  finished  the  work  ol  corruption. 
Spencer  had  shown  me  how  to  think;  Darwm  told 
me  what  to  think.  The  whole  of  my  upbringing 
went  for  naught  thenceforward.  I  lived  a  double 
life.  I  said  nothing  to  my  aunt  of  the  miracle 
wrought  within  me,  and  she  suspected  nothing. 
Strange  and  uncanny,  is  it  not,  that  such  miracles 
can  escape  the  observation  of  a  toving  heart? 
I  loved  her  as  much  as  ever,  perhaps  more  than  ever. 
Thank  Heaven  that  love  can  laugh  at  reason  I 

So  much  for  my  intellectual  inner  life.    My 
emotbnal  inner  life  is  less  easy  to  indicate.    I 
became  a  woman  at  fifteen  —  years,  interminable 
years,  before  I  left  school.    I  guessed  even  then, 
vaguely,  that  my  nature  was  extremely  emotional 
and  passionate.    And  I  had  nothing  literary  oo 
which  to  feed  my  dreams,  save  a  few  novels  which 
I  despised,  and  the  Bible  and  the  plays  and  poems 
of   Shakespeare.    It   is   wonderful,   though,  what 
good  I  managed  to  find  in  those  two  use-worn 
volumes.    I  knew  most  of  the  Songs  of  Sofemon 
by  heart,  and  many  of  the  sonnets;  and  I  will 
not  mince  the  fact  that  my  favourite  play 
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Mfsun  for  MtMtrt.    I  wm  an  innocent  virgin, 
In  the  rettricted  tenw  in  which  most  girlt  of  my 
dua  and  age  are  innocent,  bwt  I  obtained  from 
thew  work!  many  a  lofty  pang  of  thriUing  pleasure. 
They  illustrated  Chopin  for  me,  giving  precision 
and  particuUrity  to  his  messages.    And  I   was 
ashamed  of  myselfl    Yes;  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  because  my  sensuous 
being  responded  to  the  caU  of  these  masterpieces. 
In  my  ignorance  I  thought  I  was  lapsing  from  a 
wne  and  proper  ideal.    And  then  — the  second 
miracle  in  my  career,  which  has  been  full  of  miracles 
—  I  came  across  a     isual  reference,  in  the  Siaf- 
fordskifi  Rtcorder,  of  <U  places,  to  the  MadtmoiseUe 
de  Maupin,  of  Theophile  Gautier.    Something   in 
the  reference,  I  no  longer  remember  what,  caused 
me  to  guess  that  the  book  was  a  revelation  of  matters 
hidden  from  me.    I  bought  it.    With  the  assistance 
of  a  dictionary,  I  read  it,  nightly,  in  about  a  week. 
Except  Picciola,  it  was  the  first  French  novel  I 
had  ever  read.    It  held  me  throughout;  it  revealed 
something  on  nearly  every  page.    But  the  dunax 
dazzled  and  bUnded  me.    It  was  exquisite,  so  high 
and  pure,  so  startling,  so  bold,  that  it  made  me  ill. 
When  I  recovered  I  had  fast  in  my  heart's  keeping 
the  new  truth  that  in  the  body,  and  the  instincts  of 
the  body,  there  should  be  no  shar  j,  but  rather  a 
frank,  joyous  pride.    From  that  moment  I  ceased 
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?J*i  '^IT'  '^^'TthSH  that  1  hMMdr  BW. 

«e«l  It  .yto;  fwMl  the  iMt  p.,«  "wd  tim«. 
ua  then  I  bnrat  it  ud  biwthed  fowl,. 

therfelroftheeoncert.  And  I  „y  thei  ^e  who 
had  never  wpected  the  eii«tenee  of  the  leiU  me. 
•«P««ed  at  then,  when  we  ^nced  .t  eech  o^ 

ttffle.  bfe  nnngt,  ««  npon  •  pivot,  into  new  diiee- 

I  eet  with  my  .unt  wUIe  Lucy  went  with  the 
^    She  mnned  «on  with  the  «ply.  ,nd  the 

''So  1007  I  cin't  accept  yoar  kind  Inviutioii. 
I  .hould  have  Uked  to  go  awfully.  But  FW 
hMgot  the  toothache,  and  I  mutt  not  leave  him." 

The  toothachel  tnd  my  very  life,  ,0  it  teemed 
to  m^  hung  in  the  baUnce.  ^^ 

I  did  not  hetiute  one  tecond. 

"Hurrahr  I  cried.  "She  can  ga  Itmtocall 
for  her  in  the  cab." 

^And^I  cnithed  the  note  crueUy,  and  thiew  it  in 

"TeU  him  to  caU  at  Ryleyt',"  I  taid  to  Rebecca 

at  the  wat  putting  me  and  my  drett  into  the  cab. 

And  the  told  the  cabman  with  th^t  thaip  voice 
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d  ktf%  thny  arrogaiit  towtrd  inf eriort.  to  caU 

I  imt  017  head  out  of  the  ctb  window  ••  aooii 
•«  we  were  in  Qldcastle  ttnet. 
•'Drift  ttnitht  to  HMibridge,"  I  ofdeied. 
The  tUagwM  done. 


CHAPTER  II 

1BE  CONCEIT 

HE  w«  like  his  photograph,  but  the  photo- 
graph  had  given  me  only  a  veiy  inade- 

no»  A  I"**' ''*"°*">™-TI«  photograph  could 
not  render  h„  enraordinaiy  faimes,,  norL  rich 
gold  of  h„  hair  nor  the  blue  of  hi,  daaling  eye.. 
The  finrt  ,mpre...on  was  that  he  was  too  beautiful  for 
a  man,  ^t  he  had  a  woman's  beauty,  that  he  had  the 
waxen  beauty  of  a  doU;  but  the  firm,  decisive 
hn^s  of  the  mouth  and  chin,  the  overhanging  bro^ 
and  the  luxuriance  of  hi.  amber  mous J^hf,  .^e 

neath  the  g.rl.d.  mask,  beneath  the  contour,  and 
the  complexion  mcomparably  delicate,  there  was 
«.  .nd.v.du.l,ty  mten«ly  and  provocatively  male, 
ft.  body  wa.  rather  less  than  taU,  and  it  wa.  mu.- 
eular  «id  spnngy.    He  walked  onto  the  platform 
a.  an  un.poilt  man  should  walk,  and  he  bowed  to 
Ae  applauae  m  if  bowing  chivaliou.ly  to  a  woman 
whom  he  ,e.pected  but  did  not  love.    Diaz  wa. 
twenty-.^  d,at  year;  he  had  recently  returned  f,«m 
a  tour  round  the  world;  he  w„  filled  full  of  triumph, 
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renown,  and  adoration.    As  I  have  sard,  he  was 
already  legendary.    He  had  become  so  great  and 
so  marveUous  that  those  who  had  never  seen  hici 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  he  was  a  living 
human  being,  obliged  to  eat  and  drink,  and  practise 
•cales,  and  visit  his  uilor's.    Thus  it  had  happened 
to  me.    During  the  first  moments  I  found  myself 
thinking,  "This  cannot  be  Diaz.    It  is  not  true 
that  at  last  I  see  him.    There  must  be  some  mis- 
take."   Then  he  sat  down  leisurely  to  the  piano; 
his  gaze  ranged  across  the  hall,  and  I  fancied  that,* 
for  a  second,  it  met  mine.    My  two  seats  were  in 
the  first  row  of  the  stalls,  and  I  could  see  every 
•lightest  change  of  his  face.    So  that  at  length 
I  felt  that  Diaz  was  real,  and  that  he  was  really 
there  close  in  front  of  me,  a  seraph  and  yet  very 
human.     He  was  all  alone  on  the  great  platform, 
and  the  ebonized  piano  seemed  huge  and  formid- 
able before  him.    And  all  around  was  the  careless 
public  — ignorant,    unsympathetic,    exigent,    im- 
patient,   even    inimical  — two    thousand    persons 
who  would  get  value  for  their  money  or  know  the 
reason  why.    The  electric  light  and  the  inclement 
gaze  of  society  rained  down  cruelly  upon  that  de- 
fencclfss    head.    I    wanted    to    protect    it.    The 
teart  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  I  stretched  out  torrard 
Diaz  the  hands  erf  my  soul.    My  passionate  sym- 
pathy must  have  reached   him  like  a  beneficent 
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influence,  of  which,  deapite  the  Mrf-^.  u 

««•  «if.»nfide„c:  of  Cdt^:^t^r^ 

"ne  th«t  he  had  need.  '      ^"^  •» 

(  I  htd  riiked  much  that  nieht  Ifc.j  ~.  .  . 
"  enomitjr.    No  one  buTa  .™l!  ""^ 

«m  vividly  «»nembe„  h«  g^lCjT"  ''^ 
J»y  filing,  a.  I  d^ve  fa»n  bXTA^H** 
«■  tl»  cab,  «.d  a.  I  got  out  of  thT»b  to  S^^'f 

;;«x.»d.th.b.:s-i^,i-j^---^ 

St"  L^^tiriid'"  ^-y  '^""^-" 

•^b^'^wWteW.iltnt?,f  "^  '^'^ 
•nd  I  wa.  ju,tiiied.  ^  '  ""  "^"^ 

jn.e  p^gramme  began  with  Chopin',  fixat  B.I- 

taSrr^-^ev^^tt^T*^  'f-"'  - 
invocation,    ascendin.     f^^        "P**^  »'"'  »» 

"•-Mmg,  tiU  It  faded  and  expired,  and  then,  ^ 
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a  little  pause,  was  revived;  then  sUence,  and  two 
chords,  defining  and  clarifying  the  vagueness  of  the 
appeal    and   the   invocation.    And   then,    almost 
before  I  was  aware  of  it,  there  stole  forth  from 
under  the  fingers  of  Diaz  the  song  of  the  soul  of 
man,  timid,  questioning,  plaintive,  neither  sad  nor 
joyous,  but  simply  human,  seeking  what  it  might 
find  on   earth.    The  song  changed  subtiy  from 
mood  to  mood,  expressing  that  which  nothing  but 
itself  could  express;  and  presently  there  was  a  low 
and   gentle   menace,   thrice   repeated   under   the 
melody  of  the  song,  and  the  reply  of  the  song  was 
a  proud  cry,  a  haughty  contempt  of  these  furtive 
warnings,  and  a  sudden  winged  leap  into  the  em- 
pyrean toward  the  Eternal  Spirit.    And  then  the 
melody  was  lost  in  a  depth,  and  the  song  became 
turgid  and  wild  and  wUder,  hysteric,  irresolute, 
frantically  groping,  until  at  last  it  found  its  salva- 
tion and  its  peace.    And  the  treasure  was  veUed 
in  a  mist  of  arpeggios,  but  one  by  one  these  were 
torn  way,  and  there  was  a  hush,  a  pause,  and  a 
preparation;  and  the  soul  of  man  broke  into  a  new 
song  of  what  it  had  found  on  earth  —  the  magic 
of  the  tenderness  of  love  —  an  air  so  caressing  and 
so  sweet,  so  calmly  happy  and  so  moumfuUy  sane, 
so  bereft  of  illusions  and  so  naive,  that  it  seemed 
to  reveal  in  a  few  miraculous  phrases  the  secret 
intentions  of  God.    It  was  too  beautiful;  it  told 
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me  too  much  about  mjr,elf;  It  vibrated  my  nervea 
to  «.ch  an  unbearable  .paam  of  plea««  Zl 
m>ght  have  died  had  I  not  willed  to  live 
It  gave  place  momentarily  to  the  wng  of  the  aue.! 

pH.ntl,c^e«dwithno.^e\;rd:H<ru:rm1:^ 
and  «„mm.„g  .t„„g,j,  „„  myteriou.  warn' 
And  finely,  with  .peed  and  with  fire,  it  wa.^^ 
formed  and  caugh,  up  into  the  U.  JIZ^Z 
n^umate  p...ion.  :h,e  «,ul  .wept  mal^t'^I^' 
earth  ^  heaven  fell  r^.,  ^  .he™  w..^a  d.S 

What  d.d  they  undcund?    Did  they  und^und 
wythmg?    I  cannot  teU.    But  I  know  that  S« 

*«^    It  wa.  m  jam  that  people  tried  to  enund- 

their  appUuse.  They  could  not  We  w««  .n 
together  under  the  enchantment.  W  mTh.^ 
~en  deariy,  «,me  darkly;  but  we  we„  ««fbX^ 
the  Atone  of  that  mighty  enchanter.  Z  .^ 
chanter  bowed  «rf  bowed  with  .  g^^^ 
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ptthetic  smUe,  and  then  disappeared.    I  had  not 
clapped  my  hands;  I  had  not  moved.    Only  my 
fuU  eyes  had  followed  him  as  he  left  tni'plattorm; 
and  when  he  returned  —  because  the  applause  would 
not  cease  —  my  eyes  watched  over  him  as  he  came 
back  to  the  centre  of  the  platform.    He  stood 
directly  in  front  of  me,  smiling  more  gaily  now. 
And  suddenly  our  glances  met!    Yes;  I  could  not 
be  mistaken.    They  met,  and  mine  held  his  for 
several  seconds.    .    .    .    Diaz  had  looked  at  me. 
Diaz  had  singled  me  out  from  the  crowd.    I  blushed 
hotiy,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  surpassing  joy. 
My  spirit  was  transfigured.    I  knew  that  such  a 
man  was  above  kings.     I  knew  that  the  world 
and  everything  of  loveliness  that  it  contained  was 
his.    I  knew  that  he  moved  like  a  beautiful  god 
through  the  groves  of  delight,  and  that  what  he 
did  was  right,  and  whom  he  beckoned  came,  and 
whom  he  touched  was  blessed.    And  my  eyes  had 
held  his  eyes  for  a  little  space. 

The  enchantment  deepened.  I  had  read  that 
the  secret  of  playing  Chopin  had  died  with  Chopin; 
but  I  felt  sure  that  evening,  as  I  have  felt  sure 
smce,  that  Chopin  himself,  aristocrat  of  the  soul 
as  he  was,  would  have  received  Diaz  as  an  equal, 
might  even  have  acknowledged  in  him  a  superior! 
For  Diaz  had  a  physique,  and  he  had  a  mastery, 
a  tyranny,  of  the  keyboard  that  Chopin  could  not 
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J»ve  poMcsed.    Di»z  h,d  come  to  the  fc«».  • 
•  «en,=r.t,on  of  p,,„i,t.  who  ^^  ^  J^  " 

W..  technique  h.d  Itd"^'  L  w^,?^'?«; 
•nvited  the  world  to  for«t  it  «  ♦iT  .  f  ?^ 
gotten  through  which  il!!l  V    *'  *'*"  "  ** 

gift  wa.  Z:  u  \  "•"  '^"*y-  And  Diaz', 
ijut  was  now  such  that  4-ii«*^  -  .  ••*• 

f^  off.  It ::.  zz  ^tT  D>'  fc.'^r 
iC'thr^rLxtf °  "L**"  "-"^ 

fche™..  po,o„.i.e.,  Sd^,  rS Jt^ 
-  8-P.  tho.  m.nif..t.tio;„  oftaXl:. 
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•pirit  — that  spirit  At  once  ttern  and  tender,  not 
more  tad  than  joyout,  and  alwajr.  wnc,  always 
pwrfectly  balanced,  always  preoccupied  with  beauty. 
The  singular  myth  of  a  Chopin  decadent,  weaxy, 
erratic  mournful,  hysterical,  at  odds  with  fate, 
was  completely  dissipated;  and  we  perceived  in^ 
•tead  the  grave  artist  nourished  on  Bach  and  stu- 
dious in  form,  and  the  strong  soul  that  had  dared 
to  look  on  Hfe  as  it  is,  and  had  found  beauty  every- 
where.   Ahl  how  the  air  trembled  and  glittered 
with  visions!    How  melody  and  harmony  filled 
every  comer  of  the  hall  with  the  silver  anH  gold 
of  soundl    How  the  world  was  changed  out  of 
recognitionl    How  that  wnich  had  seemed  unreal 
became  real,   and   that  which   had   seemed  real 
receded  to  a  horizon  remote  and  fantastic] 

He  was  playing  the  fifteenth  Prelude  in  D  flat 
now,  and  the  water  was  dripping,  dripping  cease- 
lessly on  the  dead  body,  and  the  beautiful  calm 
song  rose  serenely  in  the  dream,  and  then  lost 
itself  amid  the  presaging  chords  of  some  sinister 
fate,  and  came  again,  exquisite  and  fresh  as  ever, 
and  then  was  interrupted  by  a  high  note  like  a' 
clarion;  and  whUe  Diaz  held  that  imperious,  com- 
pelling note,  he  turned  his  face  slightly  from  the 
piano  and  gazed  at  me.    Several  times  since  the 
first  time  our  eyes  had  met,  by  accident  as  I  thought. 
But  this  was  a  deUberate  seeking  on  his  part. 
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that  no  one  could  remark  me  „  t^M-"^"^ 

•  A»en  b.r.  to  pl,y,  y«  hi.  eye.  did  n«  le«« 
mme,  Md  I  would  not  let  mine  Lve  U.     He  ^ 

jnher.  H.d  P.-.^tntuXetto'^;^.  IC 
The  .pplau^  .Urtled  him  to  hi.  feet 

V^  thought  w.^  «Wh.tl  0.n  he  be  thinking 
Welove^himf"  '"'°'^'  "'  '~'»»  -"»» 

Everrbod/li^'^irtirfoW-ni'T 

"»e  wu  ot  the  piano  nearer  to  the  audiVn^  j 
gave  a  better  view  of  the  l^ybLTj^  *  ""^ 
of  the  teat.  In  ♦!.  T  "^°*^™  to  the  occupants 
oi  ine  seats  m  the  orchestra  behind  the  DlatfnrJT 

"Oh,  I  «!e|"  *>  ""'  •  """"o  replitd: 

men  Diaz  returned  and  «,ted  him«tf  to  dU^ 

the  Berceuse,  I  „w  that  he  could  look  T^^J 

out  turning  hU  hud     a»j  .  °*  '"*- 

"«  nu  nead.    Aiid  now.  in.tead  of  flud,- 
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bg,  I  went  cold.    My  ipine  gave  way  luddenly. 
I  began  to  be  afraid;  but  of  what  I  was  afraid  I 
lud  not  the  least  idea.    I  fixed  my  eyes  on  my 
Pjywnme  as   he   launched   into   th;   Be/ceuse. 
Twice  I  glanced  up,  without,  however,  moving 
my  head,  and  each  time  his  burning  blue  eyes  met 
mme.    (But  why  did  I  choose  moments  when  the 
playmg  of  the  piece  demanded  less  than  all  his 
attention?)    The  Berceuse   was  a   favourite.    In 
sentiment  it  was  simpler  than  the  great  pieces  that 
bad  preceded  it    Its  excessive  delicacy  attracted; 
tte  finesse  of  its  embroidery  enraptured  the  au- 
dience; and  the  applause  at  the  close  was  mad, 
deafening,  and  peremptory.    But  Diaz  was  notor- 
ious as  a  refuser  of  encores.    It  had  been  said  that 
he  would  see  a  hall  wrecked  by  an  angry  mob  before 
he  would  enlarge  his  programme.    Four  times  he 
came  forward  and  acknowledged  the  tribute,  and 
four  times  he  went  back.    At  the  fifth  response 
he  halted  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  in  his  bold, 
grave  eyes  I  saw  a  question.    I  saw  it,  and  I  would 
not  answer.    If  he  had  spoken  aloud  to  me  I  could 
not  have  more  clearly  understood.    But  I  would 
not  answer.    And  then  some  power  within  myself, 
hitherto  unsuspected  by  me,  some  natural  force, 

took  possession  of  me,  and  I  nodded  my  head. 
Diaz  went  to  the  piano. 

He  hesiuted,  brushing  lightly  the  keys. 
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And  intuiitlx  he  broke  into  that  tweet  dr  whU 

"It  it  the  thirteenth  Prelude,"  I  reflected.    I  wa* 
dutnrbed,  profoundly  troubled. 

uH^t!!!"  "''^  '"  **'  ■"*•  '"<'  i*  *"  the  F«. 
»««,  the  maiterpieee  of  Chopin. 

In  the  F«it<ui.  there  .peak,  the  voice  <rf  .  wJrft 
which  h.d  .tuined  iU  that  humanity  .„,y\Zt 
of  w«lom,  of  power,  of  pride  *nd  glory  JW 
now  it  i.  lilce  the  roll  of  .n  .nny  nuXTd^ 
through  terrffic  defile.,  .nd  now  ft  i.  likele^S 

^r^  with  mo«y  mawnry  «,d  l<a,g  pool, 
"d  cyprewe.,  and  a  .apphire  ,tar  .hining  in^ 

L^  »«  <^  of  a  lost  traveUer,  who,  plungimr 
heavdy  througl.  a  «^  foreat.  «W^S 
"Pon  a  green  dreular  .ward,  .mooth  a.  ,  c^ 

^wned  phJo^phere  awaiting  death  Z  g^ 

Md  gloomy  palace.;  and  now  it  i.  Uke  the^™^ 

n..h  of  wing«l  thing,  that  .re  determL^t  ^^ 

>»wmg  weU  the  while  that  the  ecta^  ^Z^ 
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if  better  thtn  the  tMutging  of  dedre.    And  thoagfa 
the  voice  of  this  spirit  tpeaking  in  the  music  dit- 
guisei  itielf  lo  variously,  it  is  always  the  same. 
For  it  cannot,  and  it  would  not,  hide  the  strange 
«nd  rare  timbre  which  distinguishes   it   from  aU 
othert  — that  quality  which  springs  from  a  pure 
and  calm  visbn  of  life.     The  voice  of  this  spirit 
says  that  it  has  lost  every  illusion  about  life,  and 
that  life  seems  only  the  more  beautiful.    It  says 
that  activity  is  but  another  form  of  contemplation, 
pain   but  another  form  of  pleasure,  power  but 
another  form  of  weakness,  hate  but  another  form 
of  love,  and  that  it  is  weU  these  things  should  be 
so.    It  says  there  is  no  end,  only  a  means;  and 
that  the  highest  joy  is  to  suffer,  and  the  supreme 
wisdom  is  to  exist    If  you  will  but  live,  it  cries, 
that  grave  but  yet  passionate  voice  —  if  you  will 
but  live!    Were  there  a  heaven,  and  you  reached  it, 
you  could  do  no  more  than  live.    The  true  heaven 
is  here  where  you  live,  where  you  strive  and  lose, 
and  weep  and  laugh.    And  the  true  hell  is  here, 
where  you  forget  to  live,  and  blind   your  eyes 
to  the  omnipresent  and  terrible  beauty  of  existence. 
'   No,  no;  I  cannot  — I  cannot  describe  further 
the  experiences  of  my  soul  while  Diaz  played. 
When  words  cease,  music  has  scarcely  begun.    I 
know  now  —  I  did  not  know  it  then  —  that  Diaz 
was  playing  as  perhaps  he  had  never  played  befoi«. 


«w<»s«»w»!«»jvg.*}3r^.A'  -z:z;s:. 
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bi^^  «»  '«'- ~~M  th.  kali, clu,Z«S 
•J^    •    .    .    And  then  lie  Jaifhed.    ItwuJS 

divine,  to  w«t  he  divine.    I  felt. -n^l  «.«  T 

Who  had  entranced  ui  and  foreed  u.  to  m«  JT 

•hould  be  the  f-,t  concern  of  mankind:  th«¥. 
tho«.and  ««...  in  orfer  to  make  him  kZv  fcl 
•  moment,  it  mattered  not;  that  Uw««^  Z. 
hi«i  t|^t  if  he  ,lnn«J.  hi.  Jin  muat^^TX^ 
jm,  «,d  that  he  mu.,  be  eicuaed  f»m  r^l^^ 
from  any  manner  of  woe.  "™>i»e  and 

•l«htlx  toward  the  edt.,  ,nd  then  \L«J]7it 
-h.m«l  of  thi.  readine..  to  dea^^^.*";.^ 

ZIJT     r,."^*^  «"''«'y-    I  could  not  Me 
«J»t«ctIy  whether  U.  ^  h«l  .ought  mi^  S 


"w*««*1«?»S; 
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-Ine  WW  M  of  tMft.    No  p«w«ion.  a„M 

^  .^k""  T~'''  •"•^  *^  ^  ««Ptioo, 
St  i^hit  ""        *'*™°*'''  "^"•**^  "''•*«' 
We  departed,  we  morttb;  ud  I  wm  unong 
a>e  iMt  to  le.ve  the  .uditorium.    A.  I  left,  the 
Ughtt  wen  being  extinguithed  over  the  pUtfonn, 
•nd  an  attendant  wai  doting  the  p;«o.    The 
fcyw  WM  crowded  with  people  waiting  to  get  out. 
•He  word  pawed  that  it  wa.  fining  heavUy.    I 
wondered  how  I  .hould  find  my  cab.    I  felt  very 
lonely  and  unknown;   I  wat  oveaome  with  tad- 
»«.- with  a  MUK  of  the  futiUty  «,d  fruatntion 
rf  my  hfe.    Such  i.  the  logic  of  the  wul,  and  .uch 
the  lo«e  of  reaction.    Gradually  the  foyer  emptied. 


CHAPTER  III 

tBB  GARDBN  OF  LOVB 

r 

YOU  think  I  am  htppy,"  wid  EMtz,  gaziiig 
at  me  with  a  tmile  suddenly  grave;  "but 
I  am  not.  I  seek  something  which  I 
cannot  find.  And  my  playing  is  only  a  leUef  from 
the  fruitless  search;  on|y  that  I  am  forlorn.'* 
Youl»'  I  exclaimed,  and  my  eyes  retted  on  hit. 


Yet,  we  had  met.    Perhaps  it  had  been  ineviuble 
since  the  beginning  of  time  that  we  should  meet; 
but  It  was  none  the  less  amazing.    Perhaps  I  had 
inwardly  known  that  we  should  meet;  but,  none 
the  less,  I  was  astounded  when  a  coated  and  muffled 
figure  came  up  swiftly  to  me  in  the  emptying  foyer 
«id  ^d:  "Ahl  you  are  herel    I  camiJt^X 
out  thanlung  you  for  your  sympathy.   I  have  never 
before   felt   such   sympathy   while   playing."    It 
was  a  golden  voice,  pitched  low,  and  the  words 
were  uttered  with  a  very  sKght  foreign  accent, 
which  gave  them  piquancy.    I  could  not  reply 
somethmg  rose  in  my  throat,  and  the  caressing 
voice  continued:  "You  are  pale.    Do  you  feel  iU? 

3» 
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What  can  I  dof    Come  with  me  to  the  trtist'i 

room;  my  secretary  is  there."  I  put  out  a  hand 

gropingly,  for  I  could  not  see  clci\rly,  and  I  thought 

I  should  reel  and  faU.    It  touched  his  shoulder. 

He  took  my  arm,  and  we  went;  10  one  had  noticed 

us,  and  I  had  not  spoken  a  word.     In  the  room  to 

which  he  guided  me,  through  a  long  and  sombre 

corridor,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  secretary.    I  drank 

some  water.    "There,  you  are  better!"  he  cried. 

•'Thank  you,**   I  said,   but  scarcely  whispering. 

"How  fortunate  I  ventured  to  come  to  you  just 

at  that  moment!    You  might  have  fallen;**  and  he 

smiled  again.    I  shook  my  head.    I  said:  "It  was 

your  coming  — that —  that —  made   me   dizzy!** 

"I  profoundly  regret **  he  began.    "No,  no,** 

I  interrupted  him;  and  in  that  instant  I  knew  I 
was  about  to  say  something  which  society  would, 
justifiably,  deem  unpardonable  in  a  girl  situated  as 
I  was.    "I  am  so  glad  you  came;**  and  I  smiled, 
courageous  and  encouraging.    For  once  in  my  life 
—  for  the  first  time  in  my  adult  life  —  I  determined 
to  be  my  honest  sei*  to  another.    "Your  voice  is 
exquisitely  beautiful,**  he  murmured.-    I  thriUed. 
Of  what  use  to  chronicle  the  steps,  now  halting, 
BOW  only  too  hasty,  by  which  our  intimacy  pro- 
gressed  in   that  gaunt  and   echoing  room?    He 
asked  me  no  questions  as  to  my  identity.    He 
just  said  that  he  would  like  to  play  to  me  in  private 
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•a  th«  would  give  me  pIeMu«,  ,„d  th.t  poMibly 
I  could  .p^  „  w  .„d  would  go  ^^£ 

my  d»po«l.    Hi.  tone  wm  the  perfection  rf  d^ 
erential  courtetv     On.^  .i.- 

"rwiy.     unce  the   aecretaiy  came  in 

-.young  m.n  r.ther  Uke  him«lf_.„d  dZ 

^<i  reti^."!^:  r  tel^r  .*~^ 
There  en  be  no  «,rt  of  doubt  that  unlew  I  w,.  orel 
P«ed  to  flout  the  wi«lom  of  the  .«.  I  Ztf  ?" 
have  refused  hi.  .ugg^tion.  Bui^iLr^^,^ 
of  the  .ge.  .  medicine  for  majoritie.?    J^,Zd<^ 

lowe.t  moment,  we  often  .re.  Moreover,  how 
m.ny  women  in  my  pl.ce,  confronted  by  th.T 
divme  cre.u.re.  wooed  by  that  wondrou.  ^! 
.hty^mtox.c.ted  by  th.t  .mile  and  that  v^ 

"^^  *t  ••"^•'  "f  "^  marveUou.  C^ 
would  have  found  the  .trength  to  reri.t?  TSd 
not  re.i.t.  I  yidded;  I  accepted.  I  wa  alLty 
in  dugrace  with  Aunt  Con.t«ice-M  wdl  ^ 
drewned  in  twelve  feet  of  water  a.  in  .ixl 

So  we  drove  rapidly  away  in  the  brougham 
trough  the  m^,  light-reflecting  .treet.  of  S^ 
b^ge  m  the  direction  of  Knype.    And  the  ^ 
drop,  ran  down  the  window,  of  the  brougham 
and  m  the  cu.hioned  interior  we  could  «e  «S 
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oUier  darkly.    He  did  hit  best  to  be  at  ease,  and 
he   ahnott   succeeded.    My  feeling  toward  him, 
as  regards  the  external  management,  the  social 
guidance,  of  the  affair,  was  as  though  we  were  at 
•ea  in  a  dangerous  storm,  and  he  was  on  the  bridge 
and  I  was  a  mere  passenger  and  could  Uke  no 
fesponsibiUty.     Who  knew  through  what  difficult 
channels  we  might  not  have  to  steer,  and  from  what 
lee-shores  we  might  not  have  to  beat  awayr   I 
•aw  that  he  perceived  this.    When  I  offered  him 
tome  awkward  compliment  about  his  good  English, 
he  seized  the  chance  of  a  narrative,  and  told  me 
about  his  parenuge:  how  his  mother  war  Scotch, 
and  his  father  Danish,  and  how,  after  his  father's 
death,  his  mother  had  married  Emilb  Diaz,  a 
Spanish  teacher  of  music  in  Edinburgh,  and  how 
he  had  taken,  by  force  of  eariy  habit,  the  name  of 
his   stepfather.    The   whole   world   was   familiar 
with  these  facts,  and  I  was  familiar  with  them; 
but  their  recital  served  our  turn  in  the  brougham, 
and,  of  course,  Diaz  could  add  touclies  which  had 
escaped  the   Stagordshin  lUeordir,   and  perhaps 
all  other  papers.    He  was  explaming  to  me  that 
his  secretary  was  his  stepfather's  son  by  another 
wife,  when  we  arrived  at  the  Five  Towns  Hotel, 
opposite  Knype  Railway  Station.    I  might  have 
foreseen  that  that  would  be  our  destination.    I 
hooded  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  followed 
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W  quickly  to  the  firtt  floor,    I  Mak  down  !.«„ 
.  chdr  ne«ly  b«.thl*„  to  u.  d^ZT  !^ 

ZL  L  /T*'    °°  •  "»*"  fbk  were  «a„ 

gUMMjad  .  decanter,  and  a  few  wndwicheTl 

^^  that  the  ^tary  had  been  beCTj 

•rranged   thingt,    and   ducieetly   deoartol     xT 

^entur.  .ppe.^  ^  „,  Jjfy^^ 

Powemgly  ,n  iu  f„U  enormity.    "OV'T«^ 

rf  I  were  a  man  like  you!"    Then  it  wa.^ 

««mg  up  at  me  from  the  fire.  Diaz  hid  IS  dl^ 

h.  w„  not  happy,  that  he  w„  forlo.^'  '^  *^' 

mt  ^?'   „.  ^  P"^»<"y  di.Mti.fied.    Wh«i 
my  hfe     Eight  or  nine  month,  in  ike  year  it  k 

•trange  pianos    You  do  not  know  how  I  hate, 
•trange  plana    That  one"  -  he  pointeTto  .  I. 

:^»^rirert;^^ri.rS 

^  ^e  world.  «d  eve-ybody'r:  J^t^t 
me  a.  if  I  ought  to  be  in  a  mu.eum,  and  bidT,^ 
make  acquamtance  with  a  .t™ng.  pi^^o."  "^ 

But  you  have  no  friendaf »  I  ventured. 

Who  can  tell?"  he  repKed.    "If  I  i..„    , 
•<»«e>y  em  «« them."  »  H«v^  I 
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"And  no  home?" 

FonUinebleau,  and  I  loathe  it" 
"Why  do  you  loathe  it?"  i 

"Ahl    For  what  it  has  witnessed  -  for  what  it 

lus  witnessed."     He  sighed.     "Suppose  we  dii- 

cuss  something  else." 

You  must  remember  my  youvh,  my  inexperTence, 
my  Jack  of  adroitness   in   social   intercourse.    I 
talked  quietly  and  slowly,  like  my  aunt,  and  I 
know  that  I  had  a  tremendous  air  of  sagacity  and 
•elf-possession;  but  beneath  that  my  brain  and 
heart  were   whirling,   bewildered   in   a   deKdous. 
dazdmg  haze  of  novel  sensations.    It  was  not  I 
who  spoke,  but  a  new  being,  excessively  perturbed 
into  a  consaousness  of  new  powers.    I  said- 

"You  say  you  are  friendless,  but  I  wonder  how 
many  msnen  are  dying  for  love  of  you." 
bir*^*    Th«e  was  a  pause.    I  feh  myself 

"Let  me  guess  at  your  history,"  he  said.  "You 
have  hved  much  alone  with  your  thoughts,  and 
you  have  read  a  great  deal  of  the  finest  romantic 
poetry,  and  you  have  been  silent,  especially  with 
men.    You  have  seen  little  of  men." 

**But  I  understand  them,"  I  answered  boldly.    ' 
^     I  beheve  you  do,"  he  admitted;  and  he  laughed. 
So  I  needn  t  explain  to  you  that  a  thousand  women 
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dying  of  knre  for  o«*  num  will  not  hdp  tlut  mu  & 

"And  have  you  never  teved?" 

lie  worf.  c«ne  of  thenuelve.  out  of  my  mouth. 

p.%?^reis:^-^'"'^-'»»-<— ^ 

"On  you  be  ,u«  that.  In  your  que.t  of  tya. 
up  .ud  dm«t  ™n  tq,  the  pi«,a    "You  ^.^ 

Wien  I  c.me  to  that  note  and  caught  your  ««» 

I  had  ftmnd  .ymp,thy.    i  ^^  j,,    i^™) 
I  knew  it!    Do  you  lememberf" 
"Remember  what?" 

Y«,    I  breathed,  "I  ranember." 
HowcanlthMkyou?    How  can  I  thank  «»?- 
He  teemed  to  be  meditating     Hi.  «'™«r  'iTV. 
■.--^ty.  W.  kinaUneM  w^HLSnTSKr 

«J  T  ^J^  *'*  «~'"'  -rtiat  in  the  woriA 
"d  lam  nobody -nobody  at  alL  Idonotl^ 
^  I  .m  here.  I  cam.ot  imagine  what  you  h^ 
••en   m   me.    Eve^rthing  i.   a   my,te,y^l 
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feel  it  that  I  am  in  your  pretence,  and  that  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be.  No  matter  how  long  I  live, 
I  thall  never  experience  again  the  joy  that  I  have 
now.  But  if  you  talk  about  thanking  me,  I  mutt 
run  away,  becaute  I  cannot  ttand  it  ~  and  ~  and 
you  haven't  played  for  me,  and  you  taid  you 
would." 

.  He  approached  me,  and  bent  hit  head  toward  nune, 
and  I  glanced  up  through  a  mitt  and  taw  hit  eyet 
and  the  thort,  curly  auburn  lockt  on  hit  forehead. 

"The  mott  beautiful  thingt,  and  the  mott  vital 
thingt,  and  the  mott  latting  thingt,"  he  taid  toftly, 
"are  often  mytteriout  and  inexplicable  and  tuddcn. 
And  let  me  tell  you  that  you  do  not  know  how  lovely 
you  are.  You  do  not  know  the  magic  of  your  voice, 
nor  the  grace  of  your  getturet.  But  time  and  man 
will  teach  you.    What  thall  I  play?" 

He  wat  very  dote  to  me. 

"Bach,"  I  ejaculated,  pointing  impatiently  to 
the  pia^>. 

I  fancied  that  Bach  would  tpread  peace  abroad 
in  my  toul. 

He  retumed  hit  place  at  the  piano,  and  touched 
the  keyt. 

"Another  thing  that  maket  me  more  ture  that 
I  am  not  deceiving  mytelf  to-night,"  he  taid,  uking 
hit  fingert  off  the  keyt,  but  ttaring  at  the  keyboard, 
"it  that  you  have  not  regretted  coming  here.    You 
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And  I  k.dZl^,r^  ^r*^- 
often  Wt Xt^  *"  ?^  *««  B.cl,I   I  luj 

•»d  given  .n  how  or  »  «X.  TT/^"*  "^ 
I  had  the  wWrl-{- j   •         .         ""'^  <»'  !>««* 

ln«e«,*^'r^' "T^*!^""'!*'  •  *" 
""deringwuJ^^.^S'^^lr^-  Th, 
jjjj^^  7  w  uie  eztieme  of  auwter- 

fiiqpUce  In  rilence,  he  did  not  ,tir.    '"'^  *»  *^ 
len^  )^  1w.y.  pUy  like  that?"  I  .^ed  .t 
"N^  he  Midi  -only  when  you  ,„  tfc,^    j 
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♦.T^u^  'f^  ^*  P^*"°  •"^  went  to  the  fnuUl 
tobk  where  the  gUiie.  were. 

"You  must  be  in  need  of  refrethment,'»  he  whi*. 
P*^.  gtUy.  "Nothing  i.  more  exhausting  Z^ 
httemng  to  the  finett  music." 

-.Zltl^?  ''^''  *'"«^'  ^  ^  '^'^'*  I  "Plied; 
^  ^'  that  long  concert,  to  be  playing  now." 

^     I  have   the   physique  of  a  camel,"  he   said 

l!Zr^''^'^*°'*'°«-^""'"'*°^°»y««teners; 
I  would  pUy  for  you  till  breakfast  to-monrow." 
The  decanter  contained  a  fluid  of  a  pleasant 

fT  T^.  ^^  ^'^  ^•'y  carefully  this  fluid 
to J.e  dep^  of  half  an  inch  in  one  glass  and  thT 

^^Z.u    .•"  """^  ^  •"^^^  «'«•••    Then  he 
fiUed  both  g^ses  to  the  brim  with  water,  accom- 

pU^ng  the  feat  with  infinite  pains  and  en^en^ 
•s  though  It  had  been  part  of  a  ritual. 

♦  J^^^  u.^!  f  *^  '^*'^«  °**  ^  J>i»  •^<Jr  hand 
the  glass  which  had  received  the  smaUer  quantity 
<rf  the  green  fluid.    "Taste." 
*'But  what  is  it?"  I  demanded. 
"Taste,"  he  repeated,  and  he  himself  tasted 
I  obeyed.     At  the  first    mouthful   I  thought 

Jtt  ^!!ll,T,'^'^'^^"  ""^'^^  •"^  di-agrecable, 
but  unmediately  afterwards  I  changed  my  opinion 

•nd  found  it  ingratiating,  enticing,  and  stim^«ti^^' 
*nd  yet  not  strong.  **' 

"Do  you  like  it?"  he  asked. 
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■  '  "odded,  iud  dnuik  agtio. 
Jit  b  wonderful,.  I  ««w«ed.    ''What  do  yo« 

f   "Men  cidl  it  tbdnthe,"  he  ttid 
"But »» 

P°»««,  that  It  «  the  cur«  of  P«i^  „d  tlut  it 

rtu,  »i,do«.    But  not  M  we  «e  drinkia,  if 
«x»t  •»  I  invMubly  drink  it"  "™™«  it. 

You  would  not  have  offered  It  to  me  othenri^ 

CbW  J°^  t»»t  •  few  d«p.  of  .bdnthe  n 

IcMt  lunnfol  .tImuUnt  in  the  wewld." 

I*iniuieofit,''Iuid. 
„  "But  drink  dowljr,"  he  .dvi^rf  me. 

I  refuted  the  tandwichefc  I  h«d  no  need  n* 
^  1  Wt  ^ficlent  unto  m^  TJt^ 
»>«d  Mjr  apprehea.ion.    My  body,  mr  bnln^ 

from  me.    lde«-deBc«te  wd  .ubtle  id«i_ 


l\ 
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w«Iled  up  in  me  one  after  Another;  I  was  bound 
to  ghre  utterance  to  them.  I  begtn  to  talk  tbout 
my  idol  Chopin,  and  I  expUined  to  Diax  my  ewteric 
inteiprctttlonoftheFantafia.  He  was  fitting  doim 
no^,  hut  I  still  stood  by  the  fire. 
"Yet,"  he  said,  "that  is  very  interesting." 
"What  does  the  Fantasia  mean  to  you?"  I 
•iked  him.  ^ 

"Nothing,"  he  said. 
"NothingI" 

"Nothing,  in  the  sense  you  wish  to  convey. 
Eveiything,  in  another  sense.    You   can  attach 
any  ideas  you  please  to  music,  but  music,  if  you 
wiU  forgive  me  saying  so,  rejects  them  all  equally. 
Art  has  to  do  with  emotions,  not  with  ideas,  and 
the  great  defect  of  literature  is  that  it  can  only 
express  emotions  by  means  of  ideas.    What  makes 
music  the  greatest  of  aU  the  arts  is  that  it  can  ezpreu 
emotions  witiiout  ideas.    Literature  can  appeal  to 
the  soul  only  through  the  mind.    Music  goes  direct. 
Its  language  is  a  language  which  the  soul  alone 
undersunds,  but  which  the  soul  can  never  translate. 
Therefore  aU  I  can  say  of  the  FanUsia  is  that  it 
moves  me  profoundly.    I  know  how  it  moves  me, 
but  I  cannot  tcU  you;  I  cannot  even  teU  myself." 
VisUs  of  comprehension  opened  out  before  me. 
"Oh,  do  go  on,"  I  entreated  him.    "Tell  me 
man  about  music    Do  you  not  think  Chopin 
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Yon 


He  tmiled. 

to  b«  tuptm*.  «m^!!7t^'"'*  ****** 
miBff«m«      KT  ^^  ^  ^w«tg.    It  it  perfect.  It  k 

«  gmt  wbeo  he  wrote  that  kmw    ti..  _t  i 
«»«>  •  little  «ng  of  G«i,'^»   «*«•««  iMte, 

"Nr  I  _.*  r*  ^^^  J^'  W.,aer?» 
"Yoo  don't  knoir  Truumf 
Hb  jumped  up,  eidted. 

'•*'     w  exclumed.    "Tli- .-~_j    ^vZ. 
»   the  g«,te.t   Bie~^  T^  "f*  "^  '^'^ 

kmmtheXr  »«"'«Uou.-,„.n,dIo«J    y« 

I  «U  Pl.7  the  ftdude,"  he  «uwe,i. 
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I  fvlpad  down  the  icmaiaiiic  i'  no.  U  m.  ^ 

W»f«ee.    And  he  pUjred  the  Prelude  to  the  mflH 

w»  my  fim  «d  introduction  ,0  W.^  JL 
«m|Mp«o»th.te.ch«t«.lield.  Iw«^^' 

"^•V>»  yu  a  8fe«t  «titt  in  ^ite  of  hin&elf .» 
•rid  put,  when  he  h«l  iiai.h«i*^  "He  mZL 
d^te  «.d  pieci..  ideu  ,0  .n  ti«^  „*SS 

t»Z^Zr^:jf^  yo«  «.  g„e«  the 

J^to  hum  the  theme,  but  «y  voice  «fu«d 
«**«>«•    So  I  cwne  to  the  pi.no,  ud  pUved 

«U  ««.^on  the  pieno^tool.  X  .«„bl«.  ev^ 
to  touch  the  puno  in  hi,  p„,e^.  b„^  ,  J. 

« J°L  i!;r  «""^.'^*'"  »«  ••";  .nd  then  he 
MM  me  m  a  catual  tone:  "Do  you  ever  nl.i, 
l>««noforte  duett?"  "^^  ^^ 

aJi^'^r  ^1  "''f*  °'»«P«f°8'r.  "with  my 
M^«.  llT^  the  vmphonie.  of  Beethove.^ 
M«.r^   Schubert,   Hadyn.   and   overture.,   aS 

"^"^^  ««»<>'<».  ira't  it?"  he  tmiled. 
"Splendid!"  I  taid. 
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duet,    he„,d.    "Tony,  mr  .ecreuor,  enjoyi  pU^ 

"Mel    With  youl" 
"Certainly." 

"topoerible!    1  .hould  never  dwtl    Hew  do 
you  Imow  I  can  play  at  «Uf " 

you  will  not  refute  me  thi«!"  ~>«««"i 

I  wanted  to  leave  the  vidnity  of  the  plana  I 
Ut^t,  once  out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  hU 
^«.dou.  phy.,cal  influence,  I  might  managed 
e«.pe  the  ordeal  which  he  had  .uggcted.  B„ 
I  could  not  go  away.  The  nlken  net.  of  hi.  ^ 
J^nahQ.  had  been  ca.t,  and  I  wa.enme.Ll"S 
If  I  wa.  happy,  .t  wa.  with  a  dreadful  happin.^ 
^B-t.  really,  I  cu^'t  pUy  ^^  yJT^ 

m  rttpon«  wa.  merely  to  look  up  at  me  over 
h.  Aoulder.  HU  beautifu,  face  waT  «,  2^ 
•n-ne,  and  ,t  exprewed  .uch  a  naive  and  ^ 
y«y»««  for  my  active  and  intimate  ™S 

I  Aould  .uffer  horHbly  in  .poUing  by  my  c^ 
.mateu„.hne„  the  miracukH..  finLe  rf  hi.^ 
formance,  but  I  rerigned  my«U  to  .ufferi^^ 
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tude  of  die  enti„  world -i„  .hort.  xIZaIZ, 

1  WM  right  -  .  thousand  time,  right. 

^  to  me:  .»ch  i.  .Iw.y.  i„  «>„.  ^„  ^,  ^J^8 

J^^^^«.turebo™toenio..„athe.^C 

r.:!is''L";r^:;rd"'-'^-*' 

We  (hall  lee  how  appalling  h  will  h- »  i.. 

»um„r«t,.hegotthcv;i„meofm„„?^  •**     ^ 

He  fctd.ed  a  chair  for  me.  and  we  .,t  down 

^Im  afraid  my  chair  i.  too  low,"  I  «ud. 

d.^  '"j'^  "^  ^  '^"««  *«  pontion.-of  the 
duT  «d  the  .tool,  and  our  garment.   t^^eT 
«nd  almoat  our  face^  and  at  that  verv  ^ 
there  wa.  a  loud  rap  at  the  d^r  "^  °""°"" 

I  darted  away  from  him. 

notS  •"  "^  ''"^*''^'  •«•«  he  did 
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We  gazed  at  each  other. 

T^e  knock  was  repeated,  sharply  and  firmly. 
Who's  there?"  Diaz  demanded  again. 

"C5o  to  the  door,"  I  whispered. 
•   He  hesitated,  and  then  we  heard  footsteps  i^ 
cedmg  down  the  corridor.    Diaz  went  slowly  to 
the  door,  opened  it  wide,  slipped  out  into  the 
comdor,  and  looked  into  the  darkness. 

*  Curious!"  he  commented  tranquilly.    "I  tee 
no  one." 

He  came  back  into  the  room  and  shut  the  door 
softly,  and  seemed  thereby  to  shut  us  in,  to  enclose 
us  agamst  the  world  in  a  sweet  domesticity  of  our 
own.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly,  the  gUsses 
and  the  decanter  on  the  small  table  spoke  of  cheer 
the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  through  a  half^ 
door  behmd  the  piano  one  had  a  hint  of  a  mysterious 
other  room;  one  could  see  nothing  within  it  save 
•  large  brass  knob  or  baU,  which  caught  the  light 
of  the  candle,  on  the  piano. 

"You  were  sUrtled,"  he  said.    "You  must  have 
t  httle  more  of  our  cordial  —  just  a  spoonful." 

He  poured  out  for  me  an  infinitesimal  quantity, 
and  the  same  for  himself. 

I  sighed  with  relief  as  I  drank.  My  terror  left 
me.  But  the  trifling  incident  had  given  me  the 
clearest  perception  of  what  I  was  doing,  and  that 
did  not  leave  me. 
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We  Mt  down  a  second  time  to  the  piana 
"You  understand/^  he  explained,  suring  absently 
tt  the  double  page  of  music,  "this  is  the  garden 
•ccne.    When  the  curtain  goes  up  it  is  dark  in  the 
garden,  and  Isolda  is  there  with  her  maid  Brangsena. 
The  king,  her  husband,  has  just  gone  off  hunting  — 
you  wiU  hear  the  horns  dying  in  the  distance  — 
«nd    Isolda    is  expecting  her  lover,  Tristan.    A 
torch  is  burning  in  the  waU  of  the  castle,  and  as 
•oon  as  she  gives  him  the  signal  by  extinguishing 
It  he  comes  to  her.    You  wiU  know  the  exact  moment 
when  they  meet    Then  there  is  the  love-scene. 
OhI  when  w,-*  arrive  at  that  you  wiU  be  astounded. 
You  wiU  hear  the  very  hearc-beats  of  the  lovers. 
Are  you  ready?" 
«Yet.»' 

We  began  to  play.  But  it  was  ridiculous.  I 
knew  it  would  be  ridiculous.  I  was  too  dazed, 
*nd  artiMicaUy  too  intimidated,  to  read  the  notes! 
The  notes  danced  and  pranced  before  me.  All  I 
could  see  on  my  page  was  the  big  black  letters  at 
the  top,  "Zweiter  Aufzug."  And  furthermore, 
on  that  first  page  both  the  theme  and  the  accompani- 
ment were  in  the  bass  of  the  piano.  Diaz  had 
•carcely  anything  to  do.  I  threw  up  my  hands 
and  closed  my  eyes. 

"I  can't,"  I  whimpered,  "I  CM't    I  would  if  I 
amid," 
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i  Tfc  gently  took  my  lumd. 
JMy  de«  comp«rfon,"  he  ••«,  ".en  me  your 

I  WM   mrprued.    Memorie.  of  the  Bible,  far 

M.gdJen."  I  „pKed,  «,d  my  voice  w«« 
deecpuvely  q,Uet  „d  .incere  th.t  he  belief  " 
,   I  could  lee  tlut  lie  WM  taken  aback. 

"It  is  a  holy  name  and  a  good  na^,"  he  wid 
•?"  '  P"t.  "M«8da.  you  are  perfectly  ^i^ 
rf  ««hng  thi.  mu.ic  with  me,  and  youSriU*^ 
It,  won't  you?  Let  u.  begin  afre.^  Leaved 
;^»^.^-t  with  me.  and  pUy  the  theme  o.^^ 
rnrther  on  it  gets  eaner."  .  ' 

!  J^  in  wiother  moment  we  were  Unnched  « 
that  «a  »  .trange  to  me.    The  influence  of  Dta 
over  me  wa.  complete.    Inapired  by  hi.  wilL  I 
had  re«>lved  intently  to  read  the  muric  co^cdr 
^'y^^t^^y,  «.d  lo!  I  w..^«SS 
He  turned  the  leaf  with  the  incredible  ^^^ 
rapidity  of  wUch  only  great  pi.,i«.  «emT^ 
the  «cret,  and  in  conjunction  with  my  air  in^ 
b^  he  wa.  .uddenly,  magically.  d»wilg^, "^ 
the  upper  note,  the  .weete.t  and  mo.t  iat^S 
melody  I  had  ever  heaM.    The  exceediiTS 

myS^/  fl"^  "^  ~'  -<•  '  ^^ 
•aytu  to  It    I  felt  Mire  now  that,  at  anv  nt..  I 

•»»»Wnotdi.gracemyiel£..      ""••  «  "^  "t^  I 
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,  ••Unlett'it  WM  Chopin,"  whitpcred  Ditz.;.  "No 
one  could  ever  tee  two  things  at  once  m  weU  m 
Wtgner.'* 

We  tuiged  on  through  the  second  page.  Again 
the  lightning  turn  of  the  leaf,  and  then  the  hunters' 
horns  were  heard  departing  from  the  garden  of 
love,  receding,  receding,  untU  they  subsided  into 
a  scarce-heard  drone,  out  of  which  rose  another 
air.  And  as  the  sound  of  the  horns  died  away, 
•o  died  aw*iy  aU  my  past  and  all  my  soKdtudes 
for  the  future.  I  surrendered  utterly  and  pas- 
•kmately  to  the  speU  of  the  beauty  which  we  were 
opening  like  a  long  scrolL  I  had  ceased  to 
suffer. 

The  absinthe  and  Diaz  had  conjured  a  spirit 
in  me  which  was  at  once  feverish  and  calm.    I 
was  reading  at  sight  difficult  music  fuU  of  modula- 
tioiis  and  of  colour,  and  I  was  reading  it  with 
cahn  assurance  of  heart  and  brain.    Deeper  down 
the  fever  raged,  but  so  separately  that  I  might 
have  had  two  individuaUties.    Enchanted   as   I 
was  by  the  rich  and  complex  concourse  of  melodies 
which  ascended  from  the  piano  and  swam  about 
our  heads,  this  fluctuating  tempest  of  sound  was 
after  aU  only  a  background  for  the  emotions»|to 
which  it  gave  birth  in  me.    Naturally  they  were 
the  emotions  of  love  —  the  sense  of  the  splendour 
of  k)ve,  the  headlong  passion  of  love,  the  trans- 
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cendant  carelcMnest  of  love,  the  finaUty  of  love. 
I  Mw  in  love  the  sole  and  sacred  purpose  of  the 
universe,  and  my  heart  whispered,  with  a  new 
import:    "Where  love  is,  there  is  God  alsa" 

Th^  fever  of  the  music  increased,  and  with  it 
my  fever.  We  seemed  to  be  approaching  some 
mighty  climax.  I  thought  I  might  faint  with 
ccsusy,  but  I  held  on,  and  the  climax  arrived  —  a 
climax  which  touched  the  limits  of  expression  in 
expressing  aU  that  two  souls  could  feel  in  coming 
together. 

"Trisun  has  come  into  the  garden,"  I  muttered. 

And    Diaz,    turning     his     face    toward    me. 

nodded.  ^ 

We  plunged  forward  into  the  love-scene  itsdf 
--  the  scene  in  which  the  miracle  of  love  is  sdem- 
nixed  and  celebrated.    I  thought  that  of  all  miracles, 
the  miracle  which  had  occurred  that  night,  and  was 
even  then  occurring,  might  be  counted  among  the 
most  wondrous.    What  occult  forces,  what  secret 
influences  of  soul  on  soul,  what  courage  on  hit 
part,  what  sublime  immodesty  and  unworldlinest 
on  mine  had  brought  it  about!    In  what  dreadful 
disaster  would  it  not  end!    ...    I  cared  not 
in  that  marvellous  hectic  hour  how  it  would  end. 
I  knew  I  had  been  blessed  beyond  the  common 
lot  of  women.    I  knew  that  I  was  living  more 
intensely  and  more  fully  than  I  could  have  hoped 
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to  Uve.    I  knew  that  my  experience  was  a  supreme 
experience,  and  that  another  such   could  not  be 
contained    in    my    life.    .    .    .    And    Diaz   was 
so  close,  so  at  one  with  me.    .    .    .     A  hush  de- 
scended on  the  music,  and  I  found  myself  playing 
strange  disturbing  chords  with  the  left  hand,  ir- 
regularly repeated,   opposing  the  normal  accent 
of  the  bar,  and  becoming  stranger  and  more  .dis- 
turbmg.    And  Diaz  was  playing  an  air  fragmenUry 
•nd  poignant.    The  lovers  were  waiting;  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  garden  was  drenched  with  an 
agonizing  and  exquisite  anticipation.    The  whole 
world   stood   still,  expectant,  whUe  the  troubling 
chords  fought  gently  and  persistently  against  the 
rhythm. 

"Hear  the  beating  of  their  hearts,"  Diaz's  whisper 
floated  over  the  chords. 

It  was  too  much.  The  obsession  of  his  presence, 
reinforced  by  the  vibrating  of  his  wistful,  sensuous 
voice,  overcame  me  suddenly.  My  hands  fell 
from  the  keyboard.  He  looked  at  me  —  and  with 
what  a  glancel 

"I  can  bear  no  more,"  I  cried  wildly.'  "It  it 
too  beautiful,  too  beautiful!" 

And  I  rushed  from  the  piano^  and  sat  down  in 
an  easy-chair,  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands. 

He  came  to  me,  and  bent  over  me. 

"Magda,"  he  whispered,  "show  me  your  face." 
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With  hit  hanclt  he  ddicttdjr  penvAded  1117  huidt 
•way  from  my  f tec,  and  forced  mc  to  look  00  him. 
How  dark  and  tplendid  yoo  are,  Magdar  ho 
Mi^  ttiU  holding  my  hands.    "How  humid  and 
fltthing  your  eyetl    And  thoK  eyelathet,  and  that 
h«ir  — dark,   darki    And   that  boMm,  with  its 
me  and  falll    And  that  bw,  rich  voice,  that  it 
like  dark  winel    And  that  drett  — dark,  and  fuU 
of  mysterious  shadows,  Uke  our  soulsl    Magda, 
we  must  have  known  each  other  in  a  previous  life. 
TTiere  can  be  no  othv  explanatkm.    And  this 
moment  is  the  fulfihnent  of  that  other  life,  which 
was  not  aroused.    You  were  to  be  mine.    You  are 
mine^  Magda!"  ~ 

There  is  a  fatalism  in  kve.    I  felt  it  then.    I 
had  been  caUed  by  destiny  to  tfve  happiness, 
perhaps  for  a  lifetime,  but  perhaps  only  for  a 
brief  instant,  to  this  noble  and  glorious  creature, 
on  whom  the  gods  had  showered  all  gifts.    Cduld 
I  shrink  back  hom  my  fate?    And  had  he  not 
already  given  me  far  more  than  I  could  ever  re- 
turn?    The  conventions  of  society  seemed  then 
Hke  sand,  foolishly  raised  to  imprison  the  resistless 
tide  of  ocean.    Nature,  after  all,  is  eternal  and 
unchangeable,   and   everywhere   the   same.    The 
great  and  solemn  fact  for  me  was  that  we  were 
together,  and    he    held  me  while  our    burning 
pulses  throbbed  in  contact    He  hekl  me;  he 
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«J«V«I  me,  and,  detpite  my  imioceace,  I  knew 
•t  once  that  thoM  hands  were  at  expert  to  careM 
M  to  make  music  I  was  proud  and  glad  that  he 
'w  not  clumsy,  that  he  was  a  master.  And  at 
that  pomt  I  ceased  to  have  volitk».    . 


CHAPTER  IV 


THIPftlCI 

WffiN  I  woke  up,  perplexed  at  firtt,  but 
grmduaUy  remembering  where  I  was,  and 
what  had  occurred  to  me,  the  lealittic 
and  uncompromifiag  light  of  dawn  had  commenced 
Its  pitiless  inquiry,  and  it  feU  on  the  brass  knob» 
which  I  had  noticed  a  few  hours  before,  from  the 
other  room,  and  on  another  brass  knob  a  few  feet 
•way.    My   eyes   smarted;    I   had   disconcerting 
sensations  at  the  back  of  my  head;  my  hair  was 
bnttle,  and  as  though  chaiged  with  a  duU  electricity; 
I  was  con.icious  of  actual  pain,  and  an  incubus, 
crushing  but  intongible,  lay  heavily,  like  a  physical 
weight,  on  my  heart.    After  the  crest  of  the  wave 
the  trough  —  it  must  be  so;  but  how  profound  the 
mstmct   which    complains!    I   Ustened.    I    could 
hear  his  faint,  regular  breathing.    I  raised  myself 
carefully  on  one  elbow  and  looked  at  him.    He  was 
as  beautiful  in  sleep  as  in  conbciousness;  his  lips 
were  slightly  parted,  his  cheek  exquisitely  flushed, 
wid  nothing  could  disarrange  that  short,  curiy  hair. 
He  slept,  with  the  calmness  of  the  natural  innocent 
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m«n,  to  whom  tlie  tMuaging  of  detiict  brinn  only 
content. 

I  felt  that  I  mutt  go»  and  hastily,  frantically. 
I  could  not  face  him  when  he  woke;  I  should  not 
have   known  what  to  say;   I  should  have  been 
abashed,  timid,  clumsy,  unequal  to  myself.    And, 
moreover,  I  had  the  egoist's  deep  need  to  U  alone, 
to  examine  my  soul,  to  undersund  it  intimately 
and  utterly.    And,  lastly,  I  wanted  to  pay  the  biU 
of  pleasure  at  once.    I  could  never  tolerate  credit; 
I  was  like  my  aunt  in  that    Therefore,  I  must 
go  home  and  settle  the  account  in  some  way.    I 
knew  not  how;  I  knew  only  that  the  thing  must  be 
done.    Diaz  had  nothing  to  do  with  that;  it  was  not 
his  affair,  and  I  should  have  resented  his  interference. 
Ahl  when  I  was  in  the  bill-paying  mood,  how  hard 
I  could   be,  how  stony,   how  blind  I    And   that 
morning  I  was  like  a  Malay  running  amok. 

Think  not  that  when  I  was  ready  to  depart 
I  stopped  and  stooped  to  give  him  a  final  tender 
kiss.  I  did  not  even  scribble  a  word  of  adieu  or 
of  cxpUnation.  I  stole  away  on  tiptoe,  without 
looking  at  him.  This  sounds  bniul,  but  it  is  a 
truth  of  my  life,  and  I  am  writing  my  life  — at 
least  I  am  writing  those  brief  hours  of  my  existence 
during  which  I  lived.  I  had  always  a  sort  of  fierce 
courage;  and  as  I  had  proved  the  courage  of  my 
pMsion  in  the  night,  so  I  proved  the  courage  of  my 
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— ^not  my  femonc,  not  1117  oompuiictioii,  not  my 
Wfret— but  €i  my  inteUectutl  hooettj  ia  tlie 
mofniag.  Proud  and  vtia  wowU,  perluiptt  Who 
CM  teUf    No  OMtter  what  tTinptthiet  I  tUenate, 

1  am  bound  to  M7  plainly  that,  though  I  am  pat. 
•bnate,  I  am  not  sentimental.  I  cama  to  Um  out 
of  void,  and  I  went  from  him  into  the  void.  He 
found  me,  and  he  lost  me.  Between  the  autumn 
•uuMt  and  the  autumn  tunriw  he  had  learnt  to  know 
me  well,  but  he  did  not  know  my  name  nor  my 
hittory;  he  had  no  cli^e,  no  coid  to  puU  m« 
back.         • 

I  paMed  into  the  titting-room,  dimly  lighted 
through  the  drawn  curtains,  and  there  was  the  soon 
of  Tristan  open  on  the  plana  Yes;  and  if  I  were 
the  ordinary  woman  I  would  add  that  there  also 
were  the  ashes  in  the  cold  grate,  and  so  symbolise 
the  bitterness  <rf  memory  and  bring  about  a  pang. 
But  I  have  never  regretted  what  is  past.  The 
cinders  of  that  fire  were  to  me  cinders  of  a  fire  and 
nothing  more. 

In  the  doorway  I  halted.  To  go  into  the  corridor 
was  to  brave  the  blast  of  the  worid,  and  I  hesiuted. 
Possibly  I  hesiuted  for  a  very  Uttle  thing.  Only 
the  women  among  you  wiU  guess  it  My  dress 
was  dark  and  severe.  I  had  a  simple,  dark  cbak. 
But  I  had  no  hat.  I  had  no  hat,  and  the  most 
imporUnt  fact  in  the  universe  for  me  then  was  that 
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I  had  BO  hat.    My  whole  life  was  chanfed;  my 
heart  and  mind  were  in  the  throes  of  a  revdutioo; 
I  dared  not  imagine  what  would  happen  between 
mj  aunt  and  me;  but  thii  deficiency  in  my  attire 
dittretted  me  more  than  all  elie.    At  the  other 
end  ol  the  obscure  corridor  wm  a  chambermaid 
kneeling  down  and  washing  the  linoleum.    A!r, 
maid!    Would  I  not  have  exchanged  fates  wiiH 
you,  then!    I  walked  boldly  up  to  her.    She  seemed 
to  be  surprised,  but  she  continued  to  wring  out  a 
cbth  in  her  pail  as  she  kx>ked  at  me. 
»  "What  time  is  it,  pleaseri  asked  her. 
"Better  than  half-past  six,  ma'am,"  said  she. 
She  was  young  and  emaciated. 
"Have  you  got  a  hat  you  can  lend  me?    Or 
Pll  buy  it  from  you." 
.   "A  hat,  ma*am?" 

"Yes,  a  hat,"  I  repeated  impatiently.  And  I 
flushed.    •*!  must  go  out  at  once,  and  I've  —  I've 

no  hat.    And  I  can't ** 

It  u  extraordinary  how  m  a  crisis  one's  organism 
surprises  one.  I  had  thought  I  was  cahn,  that  I 
held  myself  in  full  control;  but  I  had  almost  no 
command  over  my  voice. 

"I've  got  a  boat-shaped  straw,  ma'am,  if  that's 
any  use  to  you,"  said  the  girl  kindly. 

What  she  surmised  or  what  she  knew  I  could 
not  say.    But  I  have  found  out  since,  in  my  travds, 
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that  hotel  chambermaids  lose  their  iUusiont  eariy. 
At  any  rate  her  tone  was  kindly. 
"C5et  it  me,  there's  a  good  girl,"  I  entreated  her. 
And  when  she  brought  it,  I  drew  out  the  imiutbn 
pearlpms  and  put  them  between  my  teeth,  and 
jammed  the   hat   on   my   head  and  skewered  it 
savagely  with  the  pins. 
"Is  that  right?" 

"It  suits  you  better  than  it  does  me,  ma'am. 
I  do  declare,"  she  said.    "Oh,  ma'am,  this  is  too 
much  —  I  really  couldn'tl" 
I  had  given  her  five  shillings. 
"Nonsense!    I  am  vciy  much  obliged  to  you," 
I  whispered  hurriedly,  and  ran  off. 

She  was  a  good  giri!  I  hope  she  has  never  suffered. 
And  yet  I  would  not  like  to  think  she  had  died  of 
consumption  before  she  knew  what  life  meant. 

I  hastened  from  the  hotel.    A  man  in  a  blue 
waistcoat  with  shining  black  sleeves  was  moving 
a  large  cocoa-nut  mat  in  the  haU,  and  the  pattern 
of  the  mat  was  shown  in  dust  on  the  tiles  where 
the  naat  had  been.    He  gbnced  at  me  absently 
»s  I  flitted  past;  I  encountered  no  other  person 
The  square  between  the  hotel  and  the  sUtion  was 
bathed  m  pure  sunshine  —  such  sunshine  as  reaches 
the  Five  Towns  only  after  a  rain  storm  has  washed 
the  soot  out   of  the  air.     I  felt,  for  a  moment, 
obscene  in  that  sunshine;  but  I  had  another  and 
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a   ttronger  feeling.    Although   there   was   nc 

•oul  in  the  square,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  regarding 

world  and  mankind  with  different  eyes  from  those 
of  yesterday.     Then  I   knew  nothing;    to-day  I 
knew  everything  —  so  it  seemed  to  me.    It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  understood  all  sorts  of  vague,  subtle 
things  that  I  had   not  understood   before;     that 
I  had  been  blind  and  now  saw;  that  I  had  become 
kinder,   more   sympathetic,   more   human.    What 
these  things  were  that  I  understood,  or  thought  I 
understood,   I  could  not  have  explained.    All  I 
felt   was    that  a  radical    change  of  attitude  had 
occurred  in  me.     "Poor  world!     Poor  humanity! 
My  heart  melts  for  you!"    Thus  spoke  my  soul, 
pouring  itself  out.    The  very  stone  facings  of  the 
sution  and  the  hotel  seemed  somehow  to  be  human- 
ized and  to  need  my  compassion. 

I  walked  with  eyes  downcast  into  the  station. 
I  had  determined  to  take  the  train  from  Knype  to 
Shawport,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  then  to 
walk  up  the  hill  from  Shawport  through  Oldcastle 
Street  to  Bursley.  I  hoped  that  by  such  a  rout^ 
at  such  an  hour,  I  should  be  unlikely  to  meet 
acquaintances,  of  whom,  in  any  case,  I  had  few. 
My  hopes  appeared  to  be  well  founded,  for  the 
large  booking-hall  at  the  sUtion  was  thronged 
with  a  multitude  entirely  strange  to  me  — work- 
men and  workwomen  and  workgirls  crowded  the 
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pUa.    The  fint<lMt  and  second-cUw  booking, 
windowt  were  shut,  and  a  long  taU  of  muscular 
men,  pale  men,  stout  women,  and  thin  women 
pushed  to  uke  tickets  at  the  other  window.    I 
was  obliged  to  join  them,  and  to  wait  my  turn 
amid  the  odour  of  corduroy  and  shawl,  and  the 
strong  odour  of  humanity;  my  nostrils  were  pecu- 
harly  sensitive  that  morning.     Some  of  the  men 
had  herculean  anns  and  necks,  and  it  was  these 
who  wore  pieces  of  string  tied  round  their  trousers 
bdow  the  knee,  disclosing  the  lines  of  their  formid- 
able calves.    The  women  were  mostly  paUid  and 
quiet.    AU  carried  cans,^  or  satcheb,  or  baskets; 
here  and  there  a  man  swung  lightly  on  his  shoulder 
*  huge  bag  of  tools,  which  I  could  scarcely  have 
wised  from  the  ground.    Everybody  was  natural, 
direct,  and  eager;  and  no  one  attempted  to  be  genteel 
or  refined;  no  one  pretended  that  he  did  not  toU 
with  his  hands  for  dear  life.    I  anticipated  that  I 
should  excite  curiosity,  but  I  did  not.    The  people 
had  a  preoccupied,  hurried  air.    Ofily  at  the  wm- 
dow  itself,  when  tht  ticket^deric,  having  made  me 

repeat  my  demand,  went  to  a  distant  part  of  his  lair 
to  get  my  ticket,  did  I  detect  beUad  me  a  wave  of 
iiiS»tient  and  inimical  interest  in  this  dione  who 
caused  delay  to  busy  people. 

It  was  the  same  on  the  up-platform,  the  same  in 
Ibe  iubway,  and  the  aame  on  the  dowi^platform. 
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I  WW  plunged  in  a  tea  of  real,  raw  life;  but  I  could 
not  mingle  with  it;  I  was  a  bit  of  manufactured 
lace  on  that  fuU  tide  of  nature.  The  portert  cried 
in  a  different  tone  from  what  they  employed  when 
the  London  and  Manchester  expresses,  and  the 
poUte  trains  generaUy,  were  alongside.  They  cried 
fratemaUy,  rudely;  they  were  at  one  with  passen- 
gers.    I  alone  was  a  stranger. 

**These  are  the  folk!  These  are  the  basis  of 
society,  and  the  founuin  of  our  wealth  and  luxu^r 
I  thought;  for  I  was  just  beginning,  at  that  period, 
to  be  interested  in  the  disquieting  aspects  of  the 
•odal  oiganism,  and  my  ideas  were  hot  and  crude. 
I  was  aware  of  these  people  on  paper,  but  now,  for 
the  fim  time,  I  realized  the  immense  rush  and 
•wetp  of  their  existence,  their  nearness  to  Nature, 
their  formidable  directness.  They  frightened  me 
with  their  vivid  humanity. 

I  could  find  no  first-class  carriage  on  the  train, 
and  I  got  into  a  compartment  where  there  were  sev- 
eral girls  and  one  young  man.  The  girls  were  evident- 
ly employed  in  the  earthenware  manufacture.  Each 
had  her  dinner  basket.  Most  of  them  were  extreme 
ly  neat;  one  or  two  wore  gloves.  From  the  young 
man's  soiled  white  jacket  under  his  black  coat,  Igath- 
ered  that  he  was  an  cngmeer.  The  train  moved  out 
of  the  sution  and  left  the  platform  neariy  empty.  I 
pictured  the  train,  a  Ioak  j)rocessbn.of  compart- 
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menu  like  ours,  fuU  of  rough,  natuwl,  ungenteel  peo- 
ple. Noneof  mycoinp*moiMipoke;»oiiegaveine 
more  than  a  pasting  glance.    It  was  uncanny. 

Still,  the  fundamenul,  cardinal  quality  of  my 
adventure  remained  prominent  in  my  being,  and 
it  gave   me   countenance   among   theae   tadtms, 
musing  work  girls,  who  were  always  at  grips  with 
the  realities  of  life.    "Ah,"  I  thought,  "you  little 
know  what  I  know!    I  may  appear  a  butterfly, 
but  I  have  learnt  the  secret  meaning  of  existence. 
I  am  above  you,  beyond  you,  by  my  experience, 
and  by  my  terrible  situation,  and  by  the  turmoil 
in  my  heart!"    And  then,  quite  suddenly,  I  re- 
fleeted  that  they  probably  knew  all  that  I  knew, 
that  some  of  them  might  have  foigotten  more 
than  I  had  ever  learnt.    I  remembered  an  absorb- 
ing    correspondence    about    the    manners    of   the 
Five  Towns  in  the  columns  of  the  Suigordskirt 
Recorder  ^9,    correspondence    which    had    driven 
Aunt  Constance  to  conceal  the  paper  after  tbe 
second  week.    I  guessed  that  they  might  snule  at 
the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  could  they  see  it.   Meai^ 
ing  of  existence!    Why,  they  were  reared  in  iti 
The  naturalness  of  natural  people  and  of  natural 
acts  struck  me  like  a  blow,  and  I  withdrew,  whipped, 
into  myself.    My  adventure  grew  smaller.    But 
I  recaUcd  its  ecsUsics.     I  dwelt  on  the  romantic 
perfection  of  Diaz.    It  seemed  to  me  amazing. 
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^edW^  A«  Do.,  Ae  glorio„.-«VJ  incomp.ibl« 
^.  .  '"»«•«>«-'«•'-  out  of  «U  the  arfent. 
"^AiW»tj»Maen  tlut  the  world  conuined.  I 
'^dered  rf  he  lud  w.k«ed  up.  „d  I  felt  »rry  for 

fc««.    &.  f.r,  I  h«l  not  deekW  how  «o,^  H  .t  .11 
I  ri»uld  OTDBuaioue  with  him.    Mjr  mind  wm 
"«P«Me  0*  iMcUng  paw  the  next  few  houn  — 
the  noBt  kour.  '  •{ 

Wc^yped  «  a  ttatica  surrountfed  by  the  cvi- 

ZSl^'  '?^""'  »cca.ing,and  tr«ncndou. 
"?««^^ctwmg   mdust^r   which   distinguishes    the 
Five  TomuM,  -ad  I  was  left  alone  in  the  compart- 
«at^  The  tnrin  rumbled  on  through  a  landscape 
*fy^™*ces,  and  burning  slag-heaps,  and  foul 
c«iu*  refl^ng  great  smoking  chimneys,  all  steeped 
m  tte  mild  sunshine.    Could  the  toilwom  agents 
^Jm  nevernending  and  gigantic  productiveness 
fad  tone  for  love?    Perhaps  they  loved  quickly 
*ndfcrgo^  like  animals.    Thought,  such  as  these 
lurk^  Mmster  and  carnal,  strange  be«rts  in  the 
jm«le  of  my  poor  br«n.    Then  the  train  arrived 
« J^^  "*^  ^  "^  ^'^^^^  ^°  8et  out    Isay 
obhged,    because  I  violently  wished  not  to  get  out. 
I  wished  to  travel  on  in  that  train  to  some  impossi- 
blepUce,  where  things  were  arrai^ed   differently 
The  station  dock  showed  only  five  minutes  to 
•wen.    I  was  astounded.    It  seemed  to  me  that 
«fl  the  real  worW  had  been  astir  and  bwy  for  how. 
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And  thit  eztraordinafr  activity  went  on  eveiy 
morning  while  Aunt  Conrtu  ce  and  I  Uy  in  our 
beds  and  thought  well  of  ounelvet. 

I  ihivered,  and  walked  quickly  up  the  ttraet 
I  had  positively  not  noticed  that  I  was  cold.  Scarce- 
ly had  I  left  the  sution  when  Fred  Ryley  appeared 
in  front  of  me.  I  saw  that  his  face  was  swoUen. 
My  heart  stopped.    Of  course,  he  would  teU  Ethel 

•  .  .  He  passed  me  sheepishly,  without  stopping, 
merely  raising  his  hat,  and  murmuring  the  singular 
words: 

.  "We're  both  very,  very  sorry." 

This  speech  astounded  me.    What  in  the  name 

of  Heaven  could  they  ppssibly  know,  he  and  Ethel? 

And  what  right  had  he  to.    .    .     ?    Did  he  smUe 

furtively?    Fred  Ryley  had  sometimes  a  strange 

smile.    I  reddened,  angry  and  frightened. 

»     The  distance  between  the  sUtion  and  our  house 

proved  horribly  short.    And  when  I  arrived  in 

front  of  the  green  gates,  and  put  my  hand  on  the 

latch,  I  knew  that  I  had  formed  no  plan  whatever. 

I  opened  the  right-hand  gate  and    entered    the 

garden.    The   blinds   were   still   down,    and   the 

house  kx>ked  so  decorous  and  innocent  in  its  age. 

My  poor  aunt!    What  a  night  she  must  have 

been  through!    It  was  inconceivable  that  I  should 

teU  her  what  had  happened  to  ..^e.    Indeed,  under 

the  windows  of  that  house  it  seemed  inconceivable 
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tlitt  the  thing  had  happened  which  had  happened. 
Inconceivablcl    Grotesquel    MonitioutI 

But  could  I  Ue?  Could  I  riic  to  the  height  of 
•ome  sufficient  and  kindly  lie? 

A  hand  drew  tlightly  aside  the  blind  of  the  window 
over  the  porch.  I  .ighed,  and  went  wearily,  in  my 
boat^haped  straw,  up  the  gravelled  path  to  the 
door. 

Rebecca  met  me  at  the  door.  It  was  so  early 
toat  she  had  not  yet  put  on  an  apron.  She  looked 
tired,  as  if  she  had  not  slept. 

"Come  in,  miss,"  she  said  weakly,  holding  open 
the  door. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  did  not  need  this  inviu- 
tion  from  a  servant. 

"I  suppose  youVe  aU  been  fearfuUy  upset, 
wondering  where  I  was,"  I  began,  entering  the  hall. 
My  adventure  appeared  fantastically  unreal  to 
nie  m  the  presence  of  this  buxom  creature,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  incapable  of  imagining  anything  one 
hundredth  part  so  dreadful. 

"No,  miss;  I  wasn't  upset  on  account  of  you. 
You  re  always  so  sensible  like.  You  always  know 
what  to  do.  I  knew  as  you  must  have  stopped 
^e  mght  with  friends  in  Hanbridge  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rain,  and  perhaps  that  there  silly  cabman 
not  turning  up,  and  them  tramcars  all  crowded- 
«nd,  of  course,  you  couldn't  telegraph."  ' 
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Thii  view  that  I  was  tpecitUx  MgMioiu  tad 
equal  to  emeiiencies  rather  turprited  me. 

"But  auntier  I  demanded,  tiembling. 

"Oh,  miwr  cried  Rebecca,  glancing  timidly 
over  her  shoulder,  "I  want  you  to  come  with  me 
mto  the  dining-room  before  you  go  upttain." 

She  snuffled. 

In  the  dining-room  I  went  at  once  to  the  window 
to  draw  up  the  bUnds. 

"Not  that,  not  thati"  Rebecca  appealed,  weepmg. 
For  pity's  saker    And  she  caught  my  hand. 

I  then  noticed  that  Lucy  was  sunding  in  the 
aoorway,  also  weeping.  Rebecca  noticed  this, 
tea  ' 

"Lucy,  you  go  to  your  kitchen  this  minute," 
the  said  sharply,  and  then  turned  to  me  and  began 
to  cry  again.    "Miss  Peel  —  how  can  I  tell  you?" 

"Why  do  you  call  me  Miss  Peel?"  I  asked  her. 

But  I  knew  why.  The  thing  flashed  over  me 
InsUntly.    My  dear  aunt  was  dead. 

"You've  got  no  aunt,"  said  Rebtcct.  "My 
pom  dcarl    And  you  at  the  concertl" 

I  dropped  my  head  and  my  bosom  on  the  bait 
mahogany  uble  and  cried.  Never  before,  and 
never  since,  have  I  spilt  such  tears  — hot,  painful 
drops,  distilled  plenteously  from  a  heart  too  crushed 
and  torn. 

"Here,  there!"  muturtd  Rebecca.    "I  wish  I 
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could  have  told  you  diffeitnt  -  kM  cruel;  but  it 
WMn'tuimetodoit." 

"And  the'i  lying  up.t«iii  thit  very  moment,  «U 
cold  and  ttiff,"  «  wtiling  voice  broke  in. 

It  WM  Lucy,  who  could  not  keep  henelf  «w«r 
from  ut.  ^ 

"WiU  you  go  to  your  kitchen,  my  girl?"  Rebecca 
drove  h«r  off.  "And  the  poor  thing*,  not  .tiff 
either.  Her  poor  body*!  a.  «>ft  m  if  the  wtt  only 
Jtle^  and  doctor  says  it  will  be  for  a  day  or  two. 
It  •  hke  that  when  they're  took  off  like  that,  he  sayi. 
Oh,  Mist  Carlotu »»  ^ 

"TeU  me  aU  about  it  before  I  go  upttain,"  I 

I  had  recovered. 

"Your  poor  aunt  went  to  bed  just  at  soon  at 
you  were  gone,  miss,"  said  Rebecca.     "She  would 
have  it  she  was  quite  weU,  only  tired.    I  took  her 
ttp  *  cup  of  cocoa  at  ten  o'clock,  and  she  seemed 
aU  nght,  and  then  I  sends  Lucy  to  bed,  and  I  sits 
up  in  the  kitchen  to  wait  for  you.    Not  a  sound 
from  your  poor  aunt.    I  must  have  dropped  asleep, 
miss,  in  my  chair,  and  I  woke  up  with  a  sUrt  like, 
and  the  kitchen  clock  was  near  on  one.    Thinkt  I, 
perhaps  Miss  Carlotu's  been  knocking  and  ringing 
all  this  time  and  me  not  heard,  and  I  rushes  to  the 
frontdoor.    But  of  course  you  weren't  there.    The 
porch  was  nothing  but  a  pool  o'  water.    I  says  to 
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my^lihe't  •toi>ping  •omewlicw,'  I  tty^    And  I 
Wt  it  wta  my  duty  to  go  tnd  tcU  your  tunt,  whether 

WeU,  and  there  the  wat,  miw,  with  her  eyet  cloMd. 
iii.dMjjrfta..child.   I.poItetoher.loud,«o«thi« 
once.    MiMCtriotutVtcome,'lMyi.  'MiMar. 
totu«ntcome,nu'«n,'I..y..    She  never .tirred. 
Thmkt  I.  this  It  queer,  this  it.    And  I  goes  up  to 
her  and  touchet  her.    aiUyl    Then  I  uket  the 
liberty  of  puthing  back  your  poor  aunt't  eyelidt. 
•nd  I  could  but  tee  the  whitet  of  her  eyet;  the 
eyeballt  wat  gone  up  and  a  bit  outwardt.    Yet; 
«nd  her  poor  dear  chin  wat  dropped.    Thinkt  I, 
here  t  trouble,  and  Mitt  Carlotu  at  the  concert! 
I  runt  to  our  bedroom  and  I  tellt  Lucy  to  put  a 
cloak  on  and  fetch  Dr.  Roycroft    'Who  for?*  the 
wyt.    *Never  you  mind  who  for!'  I  tayt,  tayt  I. 
•You  up  and  quick.    But  you  can  teU  the  doctor 
ift   mittut   at   it   took.'    And   in   ten   minutet 
he  wat  here,  mitt.    But  it't  only  acrott  the  gaiden. 
hke.    Tet,'  he  taid,  'the't  been  dead  an  hour  or 
more.    Failure  of  the  heart't  action,' he  taid.    'She 
died  m  her  tleep,'  he  taid.    Thank  God  the  died 
fa  htt  tleep  if  the  wat  to  die,  the  pure  angel  r  ;  .ayt. 
I  told  the  doctor  at  you  were  away  for  the  night, 
mitt.    And  I  laid  her  out,  mist,  and  your  poor 
auntie  wasn't  me  firtt,  either.    I've  teen  trouble  - 
I've  — »» 
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And  Rebecca's  tean  oyercame  her  voice. 

-rU  go  uptuin  with  you,  miw,"  the  itniggled 
out. 

One  thought  that  flew  acroM  my  mind  was  that 
l>octor  Roycnrft  was  very  intimate  with  the  Ryleys, 
and  had  doubtless  somehow  informed  them  of  my 
aunt's  death.    This  explained  Fred  Ryley's  strange 
words  and  attitude  to  me  on  the  way  from  the 
sution.    The  young  man  had  j-tn  too  timid  to 
•top  me.    The  matter  was  a  trifle,  but  another  idea 
that  struck  me  was  not  a  trifle,  though  I  strove 
to  make  it  so.    My  aunt  had  died  about  midnight, 
and  it  was  at  midnight  that  Diaz  and  I  had  heard 
the  mysterious  knock  on  his  sitting-room  door. 
At  the  time  I  had  remarked  how  it  resembled  my 
aunt's   knock.    Occasionally,   when   the   servants 
overslept  themselves.  Aunt  ConsUnce  would  go  to 
their  rooms  in  her  pale-blue  dressing-gown  and 
knock  on  their  door  exactly  like  that.    Could  it 
be  that  this  was  one  of  those  psychical  manifesU- 
tions  of  which  I  had  read?    Had  my  aunt,  in  passing 
from  this  existence  to  the  next,  paused  a  moment 
to  warn  me  of  my  terrible  danger?    My  intellect 
replied  that  a  disembodied  soul  could  not  knock, 
and  that  the  phenomenon  had  been  due  simply  to 
some  guest  or  servant  of  the  hotel  who  had  misUken 
the  room,  and  discovered  his  error  in  time.    Never- 
theless, the  instinctive  part  of  me  — that  part  of 
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us  which  refuses  to  fraternize  with  reason,  and 
which  we  call  the  superstitious  because  we  cannot 
«pUin  it  — would  not  let  go  the  spiritualistic 
theory,  and  during  all  my  life  has  never  quite  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  attacks  of  my  brain. 
There  was  a  long  pause. 

"No,"  I  said;  "I  will  go  upsuirs  alone;*'  and  I 
went,  V  ct-.'ing  my  cloak  and  hat  with  Rebecca. 

Alrea-    to  my  hypersensitive  nostrils,  there  was 
a  slight  odour  in  the  darkened  bedroom.     What 
lay  on  the  bed,  straight  and  long  and  thin,  resembled 
almost  exactly  my  aunt  as  she  lived.    I  forced 
myself  to  look  on  it.    Except  that  the  face  was 
paler  than  usual,  and  had  a  curious  transparent, 
waxy  appearance,  and  that  the  cheeks  were  a  little 
hollowed,  and  the  lines  from  the  nose  to  the  comers 
of  the  mouth  somewhat  deepened,  there  had  been  no 
outward  change.     .     .    And   this   was   once    she! 
Ithought,  Where  is  she,  then?    Where  is  the  soul? 
Where  is  that  which  loved  me  without  understond- 
ing  me?     Where  is  that  which   I  loved?     The 
baffling,  sad  enigma  of  death  confronted  me  in  aU 
its  terrifying  crudity.    The  shaft  of  love  and  the 
desolation  of  death  had  struck  me  almost  in  the 
same  hour,  and  before  these  twin  mysteries,  su- 
premely equal,  I  quailed  and  recoiled.     I  had  neither 
faith  nor  friend.    I  was  solitary,  and  my  soul,  also, 
was   solitary.    The   difficulties   of   Being   seemed 
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inwluble     I  wa.  not  a  moral  coward,  I  wa.  not 
prone  to  facUc  repentances;  but  as  I  gazed  at  that 
calm  and  unsullied  mask  I  realized,  whatever  I 
had  gamed,  how  much  I  had  lost    At  twentyK)ne 
I  knew  more  of  the  fountains  of  life  than  Aunt 
Qmsunce  at  over  sixty.    Poor  aged  thing  that 
had  walked   among  men  for  interminable  years 
and  never  knotvn!    It  seemed  impossible,  thock' 
mgly  agamst  Nature,   that  my  aunt's  existence 
should   have   been   so!    I   pitied   her  profoundly. 
1  felt  that  essentially  she  was  girlish  compared  to  me 

u- ^t'  Z^""^  ^''  "~  "^^^  ""^^"^  «^«  h*d  kept  and 
Which  I  had  given  away  was  precious,  too-inde- 
finably  and   wonderfully  preciousi    The  price  of 
knowledge  and  of  ecstasy  seemed  heavy  to  me  then. 
The  giri  that  had  gone  with  Diaz  into  that  hotel 
apartment  had  come  out  no  more.    She  had  expired 
there,  and  her  extinction  was  the  price.    Oh    in- 
nocence!    Oh,     divine     ignorance!    Oh,     refusal' 
None  knows  your  value  save  her  who  has  bartered 
you!    And  herein  is  the  woman's  tragedy. 

There  in  that  mausoleum  I  decided  that  I  must 
never  see  Diaz  again.  He  was  fast  in  my  heart, 
a  flashmg,  glorious  treasure,  but  I  must  never 
see  him  agam.     I  must  devote  myself  to  memory 

On  the  dressing-table  lay  a  brown-paper  parcel 
which  seemed  out  of  place  there.  I  opened  it, 
and  found  a  magnificently  bound  copy  of   The 
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Imitation  of  Christ,  Upon  the  flyleaf  was  written: 
"To  dearest  Carlotu  on  atuining  her  majority. 
With  fondest  love.    C.  P." 

It  was  too  much;  it  was  overwhelming.  I  wept 
again.  Soul  so  kind  and  pure!  The  sense  of  my 
loss,  the  sense  of  the  simple,  proud  rectitude  of 
her  life,  laid  me  low. 


CHAPTER  V 

4 

•      i 

THE  PEAR  OR  THE  HOPE 

TRAIN  journeys  have  too  often  been  sor- 
rowful  for   me,   so  much    so  thit  the 
conception  itself  of  a  train,  crawling  over 
the  country  like  a  snake,  or  flying  across  it  like 
«  mngtd  monster,  fills  me  with  melancholy.   Trains 
loaded  with  human  parcels  of  sadness  and  illusion 
and    bnef   joy,    wandering    about,   crossing,   and 
ocoisionaUy   coUiding  in   the  murk  of  existence- 
trams    warmed    and    lighted    in    winter;    trains 
open  to  catch   the  air  of  your  own  passage  in 
summer;  night-trains  that  pierce  the  night  with 
your  yeUow,  glaring  6yes,  and  waken  mysterious 
i^Iages,  and  leave  the  night  behind  and  run  into 
the  dawn  as  into  a  station;  trains  that  carry  bread 
and  meats  for  the  human  parcels,  and  pillows  and 
fountams  of  fresh  water;  trains  that  sweep  haughtily 
and  wearily  indifferent  through  the  landscapes  and 
the  towns,  sufficient  unto  yourselves,  hasty,  panting, 
formidable,  and  yet  mournful  entities:  I  have  under- 
stood you  in  your  arrogance  and  your  pathosJ 
That  Uttle  journey  from  Knype  to  Shawport 
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had  implanted  ifelf  painfully  in  my  memory,  a, 
^ough  dunng  it  I  had  peered  too  doaely  into  the 
face  of  hfe.    And  now  I  had  undertaken  another, 
and  a  longer  one.    Three  months  had   elapsed  - 
three  months  of  growing  misery  and  despair;  thiee 
months   of   tedious    familiarity  with  lawyers  and 
disunt  relatives,  and  all  the  exasperating  camp- 
followers  of  death;  three  months  of  secret  and  Strang 
fear,  waxing  daily,    .^d  at  last,  amid  the  expi- 
tulations  and  the  shrugs  of  wisdom  and  age,  I  had 
decided  to  go  to  London.     I  had  little  eneigy,  and 
no  interest,  but  I  saw  that  I  must  go  to  London; 
I  was  dnven  there  by  my  secret  fear;  I  dared  not 
delay     And  not  a  soul  in  the  wide  waste  of  the 
tive  Towns  comprehended  me,  nor  could  have  com- 
prehended me  had  it  been  so  minded.    I  might  have 
shut  up  the  house  for  a  time.    But  no;  I  would  not. 
I  have  always  been  sudden,  violent,  and  arbitrary- 
I  have  never  been  able  to  tolerate  half-measures, 
or  to  wait  upon  occasion.    I  sold  the  house;  I  sold 
^e  furniture.    Yes;  and  I  dismissed  my  faithful 
Rebecca  and  the  clinging  Lucy,  and  they  departed, 
God  knows  where;  it  was  as  though  I  had  sold  them 
into  slavery.    Again  and  again,  in  the  final  week, 
I  cut  myself  to  the  quick,  recklessly,  perhaps  pur- 
posely;  I  moved  in  a  sort  of  terrible  languor,  deaf 
to  every  appeal,  pretending  to  be  stony,  and  yet 
tortured  by  my  secret  fear,  and  by  a  hemorrhage 
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of  the  heart  that  no  philowphy  could  .unch. 
And  I  .we.r  th.t  nothing  dewUted  me  more  than 
the  .trapping  and  the  labelling  of  my  trunk,  that 
morning  after  I  had  .lept,  dreamfully,  in  the  bed 
that  I  .hould  never  u.e  again  -  the  bed  that. 

dealer.  Had  I  wept  at  aU,  I  .hould  have  wept  a. 
I  wrote  out  the  label,  for  my  trunks:  "Mi..  Peel 

Z  ^  *''^'  JT*  *''°  '"'''  """  ''"'™  ""d^r  the 
E».ton/>    That  writing  of  label,  wa.  the  climax. 

With  a  de.perate  effort  1  tore  my.elf  up  by  the 

root.,  and  all  bleeding  I  left  the  Five  Town.     I 

have  never  .een  them  .ince.     Some  day,  when  1 

batl^'^  m"""^  r""*^  ""*  P«»"'  "h*"  the 
battle  ha.  been  fought  and  lo.t,  I  wUl  revi.it  my 

2?«     J  uT   "'"•''•  '°'^>   P"»io"ately,   die 

And  M  I  thmk  of  01dca,tle  .treet,  dropping  away 
deepjy  and  re.pecubly  from  the  Town  Hall  rf 
Bu«ky,  with  the  gold  angel  holding  a  gold  crown 
on  rt^  .p^  I  vibrate  with  an  inexplicable  emotion. 
What  I.  there  m  Oldcastle  .treet  to  di.turb  the  du.t 
of  the  «jul? 

I  mu.t  teU  you  here  that  Diaz  had  gone  to  South 
America  on  a  triumphal  tour  of  concert.,  Ie.t  I 
ftwget!    I  read  it  in  the  paper. 

So  I  arrived  in  London  on  a  Februaiy  day,  about 
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one  o'clock.    And  the  hall-porter  at  the  Golden 
Cross  Hotel,  and  the  two  pale  girls  in  the  bureau 
of  the  hotel,  were  sympathetic  and  sweet  to  me, 
because  I  was  young  and  alone,  and  in  mourning, 
and  because  I  had  great  rings  round  my  eyes.    It 
was  a  fine  day,  blue  and  mild.    At  half-past  three 
I  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.    I  had  come  to 
London  without  a  plan,  without  a  purpose,  with 
scarcely  an  introduction.    I  wished  simply  to  plunge 
myself  into  its  solitude,  and  to  be  alone  with  my 
secret  fear.    I  walked  put  into  the  street,  slowly, 
like  one  whom  ennui  has  taught  to  lose  no  chance 
of  dissipating  time.     I  neither  liked  nor  disliked 
London.    I  had  no  feelings  toward    it  save  one  of 
perplexity.    I  thought  it  noisy,  dirty,  and  hurried. 
Its  great  name  roused  no  thrill  in  my  bosom.    On 
the  morrow,  I  said,  I  would  seek  a  lodging,  and 
perhaps  write  to  Ethel  Ryley.    Meanwhile  I  strolled 
up  into  Trafalgar  Square,  and  so  into  Charing  Cross 
Road.    And  in  Charing  Cross  Road  — it  was  the 
curst  accident  of  fate  —  I  saw  the  signboard  of  the 
celebrated  old  firm  of  publisherSjOakleyand  Dalbiac. 
It  is  my  intention  to  speak  of  my  books  as  little  as 
possible  in  this  history.    I  must,  however,  explain 
that  six  months  before  my  aunt's  death  I  had  already 
written  my  first  novel,   The  Jest,  and  sent  it  to 
precisely   Oakley   and   Dalbiac.    It    was    a    wild 
welter  of  youthful  extravagances,   and  it  aimed 
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to  depict  London  .odtty,  of  which  I  Itnew  nothing 

Md  h<d  then  .uted.  in  an  extremely  fomul  epistle 
that  they  thought  the  boolc  might  h.ve  «>me  chant 
of  .ucceM,  .nd  that  thejr  would  be  prepared  t^ 
pnbluh  .t  on  certain  te™.,  but  that  I  mu.t  n^ 
«pect.  etc     By  that  time  I  had  lo.t  my  origi^ 

Indt-  r  "5  'I  *h«  ««««»«  "ceUence  of  my  ^, 
and  I  rephed  that  I  preferred  u,  withdraw  the  book 
To  th»  letter  I  had  received  no  anawer.  When  I 
J^the  famou.  ,ign  over  a  doorway  the  impulse 
•«««d  me  to  enter  and  get  the  manu«:ript,  with 
the  object  of  rewriting  it.     Soon,  I  refl^.  i 

nught  be  barred  to  me  for  a  .pace.    .    .    I  „w  i„ 

r„7l^  T*     ^''  ''y  "'^»**°°  '«y  "  'O'k.  "nd 
uinothmgelM.    I  entered,  re«>lutely.    A  brougham 

wa»  waiting  at  the  doors. 
After   pawing   along   counters   furnished   with 

«r^T  ^'*  Pigeon-holes  containing  thou«md. 
of  book,  each  wrapped  separately  in  white  paper. 
I  was  shown  mto  what  the  clerk  who  acted  a. 
chamberlam  called  the  office  of  the  principal 
TTus  room,  too  was  spacious,  but  bo  «,mbre  that 
the  electnc  hght  was  already  burning.  The  first 
thmg  I  noticed  was  that  the  window  gave  on  a 
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wall  of  white  tiles.  In  the  middle  of  the  tome- 
wh«t  dingy  apartment  was  a  vast,  square  table, 
and  at  this  table  sat  a  pale,  tall  man,  whose  youth 
astonished  me  —  for  the  firm  of  Oakley  and  Dalbiac 
was  historic 

He  did  not  look  up  exactly  at  the  mstant  of 
my  entering,  but  when  he  did  look  up,  when  he 
saw  me,  he  stared  for  an  instant,  and  then  sprang 
from  his  chair  as  though  magically  startled  into 
activity.    His  age  was  about  thirty,  and  he  had 
large,  dark  eyes,  and  *a  slight,  dark  moustache, 
and  his  face  generally  was  interesting;  he  wore  a 
dark  gray  suit.    I  was  nervous,  but  he  was  even 
more  nervous;  yet  in  the  moment  of  looking  up  he 
had  not  seemed  nervous.    He  could  not  do  enough, 
apparently,  to  make  me  feel  at  ease,  and  to  show 
his  appreciation  of  me  and  my  work.    He  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  The  Jesty  begging  me  neither  to 
suppress  it  nor  to  alter  it.    And,  without  the  least 
suggestion  from  me,  he  offered  me  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  advance  of  royalties.    At  that 
time  I  scarcely  knew  what  royalties  were.    But 
although  my  ignorance  of  business  was  complete, 
I  guessed  that  this  man  was  behaving  in  a  manner 
highly  unusual  among  publishers.    He  was  also 
patently  contradicting  the  tenor  of  his  firm's  letter 
to  me.    I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  should  like,  at 
any  rate,  to  glance  through  the  manuscript. 
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I.  'v^*.','T  '*•  ^^  ^~''  ^  •*«'"  h*  "M.    "It 

i^P^"  tiiT?  !!i"**''  ""■"'  °'  °"'  ""»- 

opened  it,  .„d  c.uld  out,  "M^^r"  *°  *  *•""' 

A  all  <nd  slim  woman,  extremely  elegtnt.  ao- 

P«.«d  m  reply  to  thi.  appeal.    Her  hair  WMgr-^ 

.bove  tl,e  ear.,  and  I  judged  tl,at  .he  wa.  toufor 

l^^^^l   v"  *•""  *^'  ■""•    She  had  a  Idnd,  tUn 
fa«.  wth  .h.mng  gray  eye.,  and  .he  «a.  wearing  a 

"Mary,  thi.  i.  Mi..  Peel,  the  author  of  Tlu  Jm 
-you  remember.    Mi..  Peel,  my  wife."  "^ 

pature*.    Her  ,mile  wa.  very  ple..,nt,  and  yet  a 

^tr'^  A    ?''""''•»'».  "-o*  had  «.  .ir  of  quiet 
^.trained,  cheerful  .adne...  ^ 

likl'!l!L^%"u''^.""''''  ■""  '"  *>»  rftenux-n 
nice  thM,   uid  the  principal. 

"Ye.,"  .he  laughed;  "if.  quite  a  family  affair. 
•ndImalmo.tonthe.uff.  I  di.tinctly  remembS 
your  manu.cript,  Mi.,  Peel,  and  how  ve^S^ 
and  amusing  it  was."  ^wvcr 

Her  praise  was  spontaneous  and  cordial,  but  it 
was  a  different  thing  from  the  praise  of  her  husbald 
He  obviously  noticed  the  difference. 

I  was  just  saying  to  Miss  Peel-"  he  began, 
with  mcreased  nervousness.  ^^ 
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"Ptrdon  me,"  I  interrupted.  "But  am  I  speak. 
tng  to  Mr.  Oakley  or  Nfr.  Dalbiac?" 

"To  ndtlier/'  said  he.  "My  name  it  Iipenlove, 
and  I  am  the  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Dalbiac. 
Mr.  Oakley  died  thirty  yean  ago.  I  have  no 
partner." 

"You  expected  to  see  a  very  old  gentleman,  no 
doubt,"  Mrs.  Ispenlove  remarked. 
"Yet,"  I  smUed. 

"People  often  do.   And  Frank  is  so  very  youns. 
You  Uve  in  London?" 
"No,"  I  said;  "I  have  just  come  up." 
"To  suy?" 

"Tosuy."  -»  V  >• 

"Alone?" 

"Yes.    My  aunt  died  a  few  months  ago.    I  am 
•U  that  is  left  of  my  family." 

Mrs.  Ispcnlove's  eyes  fiUed  with  tears,  and  the 
fingered  a  gold  chain  that  hung  from  her  neck. 

"But  have  you  got  roomt  —  a  house?" 

"I  am  at  a  hotel  for  the  moment."  ^ 

"But  you  have  friends?" 

I  shook  my  head.  Mr.  Ispenlove  was  glancing 
rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 

"My  dear  young  ladyP'  exlaimed  his  wife.  Then 
she  hesitated,  and  said:  "Excuse  my  abruptness, 
but  do  let  me  beg  you  to  come  and  have  tea  with 
lit  this  afternoon.    We  live  quite  near  —  in  Blooms- 
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-  1 1«  J^  '"  ".'""'•"  •"■''  Mr.  Lpenlove.  • 
1  J^M  ,^  ""'^  *°  ''•^'~'  •>«  I  could  not. 
I  could  not  d«.ppoint  tl«t  hone.t  .nd  «ne™. 

^  ^*"'  r**^  '*•  •°"'*  »f  metancholy.  T^d 

«».,.on  „d  my  youth  h.d  Ue.r,ted  Mr..  I.pJ 
»ve  •  MMitive  heart,  and  that  the  wi.k»i  .„  ^^ 
it  halm  by  being  hum«e  to  T  *°  *"" 

wh^L**^*^'.  "'/•'''*'  '"  ««"  P""«e.  to  be 

^^^.  '"f.^  •'i'°.  "'^'  *»  '  •P'ciouf^rawi^! 
«<^  nchly  funu.hed,  with  thick  n.g.  and  ampk 

c«h»«.  and  countlew  knicknack.  and  pho^^S. 

«d   dehcatdy-tinted  lampshade..    ThereT,   . 

Cf  ^   ^  ^»  ""•''■  •'"'  °''  '■'  Mendel.«>hn't 
&«P   without   Worf..      The  fire  .lumbered  in  a 

^»"  rate  that  projected  .everal  feet  into  S.e 
~o^d.  .contrivance  I  had  never  «en  bef,^' 
v«.M       \^"-  ^'P"'"*.  entrenched  behind  a 

wrfe  caUed  each  other  "deare.t.»    "Rin.  theM! 
for  me,  deare.f '    "Ye^  deare.t.''    If^u  ^^ 

thev  hill  n»  .kij  -7  I  lelt  sure  that 

"«  of  the  room  -  a  mo.t  ple,.ing  contra.t  to  the 
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offices  which  wc  had  just  left.  Mrs.  Ispenlove 
told  her  husband  to  look  after  me  well,  anJ  he 
devoted  himself  to  me. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Ispenlove,  "I  am 
gradually  recalling  the  details  of  your  book,  and 
you  are  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  that  I  should 
have  expected  to  see." 

<    "But  that  poor  little  book  isn't  me**  I  answered. 
"I  shall  never  write  another  like  it.    I  only ** 

"Shall  you  not?"  Mr.  Ispenlove  interjected. 
"I  hope  you  will,  though." 

I  smiled. 

**l  only  did  it  to  see  what  I  could  do.  I  am 
going  to  begin  something  quite  different." 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ispenlove  — "and 
I  must  again  ask  you  to  excuse  my  freedom,  but 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  a  long  time  —  it  appears 
to  me  that  what  you  want  inmiediately  is  a  complete 
rest." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  I  demanded. 

"You  do  not  look  well.  You  look  exhausted 
and  worn  out." 

I  blushed  as  she  gazed  at  me.  Could  she  —  ? 
No.  Those  simple  gray  eyes  could  not  imagine 
evil.  Nevertheless,  I  saw  too  plainly  how  foolish 
I  had  been.  I,  with  my  secret  fear,  that  was  becom- 
ing less  a  fear  than  a  dreadful  cerUinty,  to  permit 
myself  to  venture  into  that  housel    I  might  have 
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rate  falsehood,  to  diaappear. 

I    "PeAap.  you  are  right,"  I  agreed. 

The  conver..tion  grew  fragmenUry,  and  le.. 
«d  leM  fomal  Mr..  I.pen,^  ,„  ^  ^^ 
talker.    I  remember  .he  .aid  that  .he  wa.  alway, 

^itT'  """"^ ''«-«'  P~Pk.  People   who 
could  do  thmg,,  and  that  her  own  inability  to  do 
anythmg  at  aU  wa.  getting  to  be  an  ob.e.Mon  with 
her;  and  that  people  Ufce  me  could  have  no  idea  of 
the  torture,  of  .eWepreciation  which  .he  offered. 
Her  rmce  w-a.  .tr.„gely  wi.tful  during  thi.  confe.- 
won.    She  alK,  .poke-cnce  only,  and  quite  .hortly, 
but  with  what  nah-e  enthu.ia.m!- of  the  high 
miMjon  and  influence  of  the  noveU.t  who  wrote 
purely  and  con.cientiou.ly.    After  thi.,  though  my 
hkmg  for  her  wa.  undiminished,  I  had  .ummL  hL 
up.    Mr.  Lpenlove  offered  no  ammenta^r  on  hi. 
wrfe .  «ntm.ent..    He   .truck  me  a.  befag  ,  re! 
•^ed  mw,  who.e  inner  life  wa.  intent  and  .uffi- 
cient  to  him. 

"Ahl"  I  reflected,  a.  Mr^  hpenlove,  with  an 
^t  moth,.ly  accent,  u,ged  me^l,  ha^Tnl" 
c"P  <rf  tea    "if  you  knew  me,  if  you  knew  me. 

aJ      ?  ^T^  *°  overamc  your  in.tinct.r 
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I  left,  but  I  had  to  promise  to  come  again  on 
the  morrow,  after  I  had  seen  Mr.  Ispenlove  on  busi- 
ness. The  publisher  took  me  down  to  my  hotel 
in  the  brougham  (and  I  thought  of  the  drive  with 
Diaz,  but  the  water  was  not  streaming  down  the 
windows),  and  then  he  returned  to  his  office. 

Without  troubling  to  turn  on  the  light  in  my 
bedroom,  I  sank,  sighing,  onto  the  bed.     The  event 
of  the  afternoon  had  roused  me  from  my  terrible 
lethargy,  but  now  it  overcame  me  again.    I  tried 
to  think  clearly  about  the  Ispenloves,  and  what  the 
new  acquaintance  meant  for  me;  but  I  could  not 
think  clearly.    I  had  not  been  able  to  think  clearly 
for  two  months.    I  wished  only  to  die.    For  a 
moment     I   meditated   vaguely  on   suicide,   but 
suicide  seemed  to  involve  an  amount  of  complicated 
enterprise  far  beyond   my  capacity.    It  amazed 
me  how  I  had  managed  to  reach  London.    I  must 
have  come  mechanically,  in  a  heavy  dream;  for  I 
had  no  hope,  no  energy,  no  vivacity,  no  interest. 
For  many  weeks  my  mind  had  revolved  round 
an  awful  possibility,  as  if  hypnotized  by  it,  and  that 
monotonous  revolution  seemed  alone  to  constitute 
my  real  life.    Moreover,  I  was  subject  to  recurring 
nausea,   and   to  disconcerting   bodily  pains   and 
another  symptom. 

"This   must   endP    I  said,    struggling   to   my 
feet. 
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I  wmmoncd  the  courage  of  „  ,b„i„te  di.. 
g»«.  I  felt  th.t  the  power  which  h«J  triumphed 
over  my  dejection  and  my  irrewlution  ,„d 
br^ht  me  to  I.,ndon  might  c*ny  me  .  Uttle 

„„™*l!5*  *^^.^  ^  "°"^  *^«  Str.nd.    In. 
numerable  ommbu.e.  were  crawling  pa,t.    I  jumped 

Wund  my  back  to  support  me.  He  wa.  .houting. 
Putney  I^.tney,  Putney!"  in  an  .b.ent-mind5 
mwner;  he  had  a«i.ted  me  to  mount  without  even 
kolang  at  me.  I  dimbed  to  the  top  of  the  omnibu. 
•nd  .at  down,  and  the  omnibu.  moved  off  I 
knew  not  where  Iwa.  going;  Putneywa.  nothing  but 
a  name  to  me. 

"Where   to,    Udy?»   .napped    ti.e   «aductor, 
conung  up.tair..  ' 

"Oh,  Putney,"  I  an.wered. 

A  little  beU  rang  and  he  gave  me  a  ticket.    The 

S  r  T  •~°  *""•  A  '°«»"  '^th  a  young 
duU  .hared  my  «sat.  But  the  population  of  the 
roof  wa.  alway.  changing.  I  alone  remained  -  ,0 
•t  appeared  to  me.     And  we  moved  interminably 

w?l7„^  "J^  ,'"*^    0°=«"°'»">'.  when  we  came 
w  thm  the  circle  of  an  aic-Iamp,  I  could  «e  all  my 

felow-pa,.enger.   very    dearly;    then   they   were 
nothag  but  dark,  featurele.sma.«,.  Thehor«.of 
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the  omnibus  were  changed.  A  score  of  times  the 
conductor  came  briskly  upsuirs,  but  he  never  looked 
*t  me  again.  "IVe  done  with  you,"  his  back 
teemed  to  say. 

TTie  houses  stood  up  straight  and  sinister,  thou- 
sands of  houses  unendingly  succeeding  each  other. 
Some  were  brilliantly  illuminated;  some  were  dark; 
and  some  had  one  or  two  windows  lighted.    The 
phenomenon  of  a  soliury  window,  lighted  high  up 
in  a  house,  filled  me  with  the  sense  of  the  tragic 
romance  of  London.    Wh-^  I  cannot  tell.    But  it 
did.  London  grew  to  be  aLr:  jst  unbearably  mourn- 
ftil.    There   were   too  many   people   in   London. 
Sufferuig  was  packed  too  close.    One  can  contem- 
plate a  single  affliction  with  some  equanimity,  but 
a  imllion  griefs,  calamities,  frustrations,  elbowing 

each  other ^No,  no!    And  in  aU  that  multitude 

of  sadnesses  I  felt  that  mine  was  the  worst  My 
loneliness,  my  fear,  my  foolish  youth,  my  inability 
to  cope  with  drcumsunce,  my  appaUing  ignorance 
ofthe  very  thing  which  I  ought  to  know!  It  was 
•wful.  And  yet  even  then,  in  that  despairing 
certamty  of  disaster,  I  was  conscious  of  the  beauty 
of  life,  the  beauty  of  lifers  exceeding  sorrow,  and 
I.hugged  It  to  me,  like  a  red-hot  iron. 

We  crossed  a  great  river  oy  a  great  bridge  — 
a  mysterious  and  mighty  stream;  and  then  the 
streets  closed  in  on  us  again.    And  at  last,  after 
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hoM,  ud  hour^  the  omnibu.  twtrttd  into  «  dark 
«>.d  Md  .topped  -  .topped  fiMlly. 

Putnejrr  cried  the  conductor,  like  fate. 
I  de.cended.    F.r  off.  ,t  the  end  of  the  vi.u 
rf  the  dark  ,o,d,  I  ..w  .  red  l.n.p.    I  wZ 
m  Urge  citie.  a  red  l«np  indicted  .  doctor:  it  w„ 
the  one  u.eful  thing  that  I  did  know. 

I  approacned  the  red  lamp,  cautiou.Iy,  on  the 
«her  ,.de  of  the  .treet    Uen  .ome  po4  forc^ 

me  tremble.  I  J>«d  a  narrow  ccape  of  running  awav 
Tie  door  wa.  flung  wide,  and  a  middle^ged  wo^ 
appeared  in  the  bright  Ught  of  the  interior  rf^ 
hou«.    She  had  a  kind  face.    It  i.  a.to„^ 

the  number  of  kind  face,  one  meet..  *' 

I.  the  doctor  inP'  I  a.ked. 

"Ye.,  mi.,,"  .he  .aid.    "mi  you  .tep  in?" 
Event.  Memed  to  be  moving  aU  too  rapidly. 
J  pas.ed  into  a  narrow  haU,  with  an  empty  hat- 
«ck.  and  «,  mto  the  .urgery.    From  the  bTck  of 
the  hon«s  came  the  .ound  of  a  piano -.cale. 
pLyed  very  riowly  and  badly.    Tbc  .unjeryw!^ 
empty     I  noticed  a  card  with  letter,  of  the  alphabet 
pnnted  on  it  in  different  .i^.;  .nd  then  .h?Z> 
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ceaied,  and  there  wti  the  humming  of  an  tir  in  the 
puMge,  and  a  tall  man  in  a  frock-coat,  tlippered  and 
•pecuded,  came  into  the  tuigery. 

"Good  evening,  madam,"  he  said  gruffly.  «« Won't 
fOtt  tit  down?" 

"I— I-^I  want  to  ask  you ** 

He  put  a  chair  for  me,  and  I  dropped  into  it. 

"ThereP'  he  said,  after  a  moment    "You  felt 
as  if  you  might  faint,  didn't  you?" 

I  nodded.    The  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  said.    "FU  just  give  you  a 
draught,  if  you  don't  mind." 

He  busied  himself  behind  me,  and  presently  I 
was  drinking  something  out  of  a  conical-shaped  glass. 

My  heart  beat  furiously,  but  I  felt  strong. 
^  "I  want  you  to  tcU  me,  doctor,"  I  spoke  firmly, 
whether  I  am  going  to  be  a  mother." 

**Ah?"  he  answered  interrogatively,  and  then 
he  hummed  a  fragment  of  an  air. 

"I  have  bst  my  husband,"  I  was  about  to  add; 
but  suddenly  I  scorned  such  a  weakness  and  shut 
my  lips. 

"Since  when —"  the  doctor  began. 

"No,"  I  heard  him  saying.  "You  have  been 
quite  mistaken.  But  I  am  not  surprised.  Such 
mistakes  are  frequently  made  — a  kind  of  auto- 
suggestion." 
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"Mimkenl"  1  munawBd. 
I  eooM  not  prevent  the  foom  mnnina  «»»l 

^SilT^         '"fh"  th.t  Mc»t  fcr.  now 
««l«ed.lMdnot.I«,been.hope.    Iwondeni.  . . 


PART  II 
THREE  HUMAN  HEARTS 


CHAPTERI 

MM.IAMM 

A  ND  now  I WM  twtaty^ix. 
/A        ?*«Tone  who  knowi  love  kiwwi  rfu, 
JLM.    po>gn.nt  Md  delickw.  d.»  wh«    t^ 

•nd  the  only  perion  .w.k  rii«t  the  flwae,  ^ 

feTeld  1 1*"*'^"' "»:  ^rt,  like  .  .outhem  .^^ 
it  held  me,  hypnotized,  in  .  thriUing  «,d  eiquWte 

My  d„,i,g.„^  j„  B^,^^ 
00  wh.ch  the  violent  druau  of  my  We  reX 
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menced,  indicated  f«iriy  the  torti  of  lucccMet  wliicii 

I  had  Acliieved,  and  the  diiection  of  mj  tattM. 
The  victim  of  Diax  had  gradually  paMed  away, 
and  a  new  creature  had  replaced  her  — a  creataiv 
rapidly  developed,  and  lomewhat  braiened  in  the 
proceM  under  the  tun  of  an  extraordinary  doublt 
proiperity  in  London.    I  had  toon  learnt  that  my 
face  had  a  magic  to  win  for  me  what  wealth  cannot 
buy.    My  boolu  had  given  me  fame  and  money. 
And  I  oculd  not  prevent  the  world  from  worshipping 
the  woman  whom  it  deemed  the  godi  had  greatly 
favoured.    I  could  not  have  prevented  it,  even  had 
I  wiihed,  and  I  did  not  wUh.    I  knew  weU  that  no 
merit  and  no  virtue,  but  merely  the  accident  of 
facial  curvet,  and  the  accident  of  a  convolution  of 
the  brain,  had  brought  me  thit  .tendency,  and  at 
firtt  I  reminded  mytelf  of  the  duty  of  humility. 
But  when  homage  it  reiterated,  when  the  pleature 
of  obeying  a  command  and  .atitfying  a  caprice  ia 
begged  for,  when  rotet  are  ttrcwn,  and  even  necks 
put  down  in  the  path,  one  foigett  to  be  humble;  one 
forgctt  that  in  meeknett  abne  liet  the  sole  good; 
one  confuses  deserts  with  the  hasards  of  heredity! 

However,  in  the  end  fate  has  no  favourites. 

A  woman  who  has  beauty  wants  to  frame  it  in 

beauty.    The  eye  is  a  sensualist,  and  its  appetites, 

once  aroused,  grow.    A  beautiful  woman  ukes  the 

^tame  pleature  in  the  tight  of  another  beautiful 
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wwMiiM •  man doet;  only jctlooty or fetr prevents 
^  from  tdmittiiig  the  pletwrc-.  I  coUected  bcw- 
tiful  women,  .  .  Elegance  U  t  form  of  beauty. 
It  not  o«Jy  enhances  beauty,  but  it  is  the  one  thing 

which  wiU  console  the  eye  for  the  absence  of  beaui^ 
The  first  rule  which  I  made  for  my  home  was  that 
ta  it  my  eye  should  not  be  offended.    I  lost  much, 
dojibtiess,  by  adhering  to  it,  but  not  more  than  I 
gwned.    And  since  elegance  is  impossible  without 
good  manners,  and  good  manners  are  a  convention, 
though  a  supremely  good  one,  the  lodety  by  which 
1  surrounded  myself  was  conventional;  superfidaUy. 
of  course,  for  it  is  the  business  of  a  convention  to 
be  not  more  than  .uperfidal.    Some  per«>ns,  after 
toowing  my  drawmg-room,  were  astounded  by  my 

b«>ks;others,afterreadingmy  books, were  astounded 
by  my  drawing-room;  but  these  persons  lacked 

mtdlectual  courage,  honest  thinking,  kindness  rf 
heart,  creative  talent,  distinction,  wit.  My  seardi 
had  not  been  unfortunate.  .  .  You  see  Heaven 
had  been  so  kind  to  mel 

That  night  in  my  drawing-room  (far  too  full  of 
bnci-brac  of  many  dime,  and  age.),  beneath  the 
blaze  of  the  two  Empire  chanddicr.,  which  Vicary 
themusical  compowr,  had  found  for  me  in  Chartrw* 
there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  guests  assembled. 
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Vicaiy  had  just  given,  in  his  driest  manner, 
a  description  of  his  recent  visit  to  receive  tho  acco- 
lade^  >in  the  Queen.    It  was  replete  with  the  usual 
quaint  Vicary  details  —  such  as  the  solemn  warning 
whisper  of  an  equerry  in  Vicary's  ear  as  he  walked 
backwards,  "Mind  the  edge  of  the  carpet";  and  we 
all  laughed,  I  absently  and  yet  a  Httle  hysterically 
—  all  save  Vicary,  whose  foible  was  never  to  laugh. 
But  immediately  afterwards  there  was  a  pause, 
one  of  those  disconcerting,  involuntary  pauses  which 
at  a  social  gathering  are  like  a  chiU  hint  of  autumn 
m  late  summer,  and  which  accuse  the  hostess.    It 
v-is  over  in  an  instant;  the  broken  current  was 
resumed;    everybody   pretended    that    everything 
was  as  usual  at  my  receptions.    But  that  pause 
was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall. 

With  a  strong  eflFort  I  tried  to  escape  from  my 
entrancement,  to   be   interested    in    these    unreal 
shadows  whose  voices  seemed  to  come  to  me  from 
a  distance,  and  to  make  my  glance  forget  the  door, 
where  the  one  reality  in  the  world  for  me,  my  u  J 
spoken  lover,   should  have  appeared  long  since. 
I  joined  unskilfully  in  a  conversation  which  Vicary 
and  Mrs.  Sardis  and  her  daughter  Jocelyn  were 
ccmducting    quite    well    without    my    assistance. 
The  rest  were  chattering  now,  in  one  or  two  groups, 
except  Lord  Francis  Alcar,  who,  I  suddenly  noticed,' 
sat  alone  on  a  settee  behind  the  piano.    Here  was 
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•Bother  nnfortUMte  ««.lt  of  my  pn»ccup.tion 
By  wh.t  „^Ug«.ce  h.d  I  allowed  hL  to^S^"; 

udgUd  to  leave  the  othen. 

tl. J'^M*"  ?'''  **°  fundamental  differencet  in 

ft  teemed  mcredible;  but  I  had  acquired  the  whole 
»i2  7°^;~  "P'ri^ce.  whfle  he  wa.  merely 

«*P«r«ted  from  theu-  fellow-creature..  At  eiehtv 
^ey  are  like  i.leu  .ticking  out  of  a  «a.  At  "Si 
five,  with  their  trembling  and  deliberate  .^ 

They  gather  wj»dom  with  amazing  rapidity  in  Z: 
Utter  year.,  and  even  their  folly  i.wi.ethe^  L^ 
^^,^  "8''*5'-^:  W.  facultie.  enfeebled.  b« 

ectly  of  M  luxurie.  -  pretty  women,  fine  pictu.^ 

IdL  *^  ''^  *°  «°  °"  "  *»«  evening  nnat- 

tend«l.  In.  amorou.  p,.t,  ,„d  hi.  contribution. 
to  t^•  hutoiy  of  EngU.h  printing. 

«  I  approached  him,  he  leaned  forward  into 
h..  fayounte  attitude,  elbow,  on  knee,  and  fin«^ 
fp.  lightly  touching,  and  he  looked  up  at  ™ 
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And  his  eyes,  sunken  and  fatigued  and  yet  audacious, 
seemed  toflash  out.  He  opened  his  thin  lips  to 
speak.  When  old  men  speak  they  have  the  air 
of  rousmg  themselves  from  an  eternal  contemplation 
m  order  to  do  so,  and  what  they  say  becomes  ac 
cordmgly  oracular. 

^Z*"«!L'"*?  ^"'"  ^*^  P'P^  gallantly,  and  then 
added:    But  do  not  carry  it  to  extremes." 

"Am  I  so  pale,  then?"  I  faltered,  trying  to  smile 
naturally. 

I  sat  down  beside  him,  and  smoothed  out  my 
black  lace  dress;  he  examined  it  like  a  connois- 
seur. * 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  length.    "What  is  the  matter?" 
■    Lord  Francis  charged  this  apparently  simple  and 
naive  question  with  a  strange  intimate  meaning 
The  men  who  surround  a  woman  such  as  I,  living  as 
I  hved,  are  always  demanding,  with  a  secret  thirst. 
Does  she  really  live  without  love?    What  does  she 
conceal?"    T  have  read  this  interrogation  in  the  eyes 
of  scores  of  men;  but  no  one,  save  Lord  Francis, 
would  have  had  the  right  to  put  it  into  the  tones  of 
his  voice.    We  were  so  mutually  foreign  and  dis- 
interested,  so  at  the  opposite  ends  of  life,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  gain  and  I  nothing  to  lose,  and  I 
could  have  permitted  to  this  sage  ruin  j{  a  male 
ahnost  a  confessor's  freedom.    Moreover,  we  had 
an  affectionate  regard  for  each  other. 
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I  ..id  nothing,  and  he  repeated  in  hi.  treble: 
Wh«t  u  the  matter?" 

"Love  i.  the  matterj"    I  might  have  pawionately 
oied  out  to  Um,  had  we  been  alone.    But  I  me^ 
~pondedtoU.tonewithmyexe..    I  thanked  to^ 
with  my  eye.  for  hi.  bold  and  flattering  curio.ity 
l^e.  but  tiu„oughly  ma.culine  to  the  l^t  3 

"I  am  only  a  Uttle  eihau.ted.    I  finUhed  mv 
novel  yesterday."  "nwnea  my 

clt'do  ^^o^:  iV"^: ''°"  1  j:°-  ?^*  ^ 

faint  .k^ii     '"'°"*  •*«    >•«  proceeded,  with  dow, 
famt  .hnllne.^    "Some  women  uke  to  momhu 
other,  uke  to  work."        ,  "Tuw, 

;-0n  the  contrary,"  I  .aid,  "I  have  quite  detei- 

"Seriously." 

ba?oS«":L"^'"°"*'  ""  ""-^  •«""'''^« 

"Then  you  mean  to  give  yourwlf  time  to  lovef" 

he  murmurs!   a.  it  were  with  a  kind  malice,  and 

SHk  "°  ^  y^"^  '"^  yellow  featured  w„ 
mteniified  by  an  enigmatic  .mile. 
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"Why  notr  I  Uughed  encoomgiiiriy.    "Why 
not?    Wh«t  do  you  «ivi«.r  *^^^       "^"' 

"I  .dv»e  it,"  he  Mid  po.itively.    «:  ,dvi«s  it 
You  h.ve  already  watted  the  bett  yean." 
"The  bett?" 

"One  can  never  afterward.  love  a.  one  tovet 
tt  twaity  But  there!  Yon  have  nothing  to 
learn  about  lover*  * 

which  men  who  have  dedicated  their  exiatence  to 
women  alone  have  the  „^t.  I  .h™nk  under 
theorde.1;  I  tried  to  clutch  my  clothe,  about  me. 

louS^  v-**'  ■"  *'  "^  «"''  of  the  room  g«w 
^der.    Vicary  wa.  gazing  critically  at  hi.  <Li. 

"Doe.  love  bring  happineM?"  I  a.ked  Lorf 
Jranci.,  carefully  ignoring  hi.  remark. 

"For  forty  year.."  he  quavered.  "I  made  tove 
to  eveor  p„,ty  woman  I  met,  in  the  «arch  for 
happme...  I  may  have  got  five  per  cent,  return 
on  my  outlay,  which  i.  perhap,  not  bad  in  the« 
hard  fme.;  but  I  certainly  did  not  get  even  that 
in  happme...    I  got  it  in  -  other  wayi." 

And  if  you  had  to  begin  afre«h?" 

^ed  dow^  at  me  from  hi.  bent  height.    Hi. 
knotted  hand,  were  .baking,  a.  they  alw.y.  .hook. 
I  would  do  the  .ame  again,"  he  whiapeied. 
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Yet.    Otdjr  the  fool  Md  the  very  young  exM« 
fc.ppme...    The  wise  me»ly  hope  to  bTin^^^ 

th^w^ld     Nothing  I.  «,  intere.ting  „  love  Jd 

r^tA  t       °'"  "'^'^"  '^^  °*"-    Ahl  would 
1  not  do  the  same  again  I" 

J^^^'"'':^  "'*'"''•  ""^  vehemently,' 

wa.  left  m  h,.  decrepit  frme.  Thi.  undaunted 
confe...on  of  .  f.ith  which  had  survived  twen^ 
year,  of  .nactive  mediution.  thi.  banner  waS 
•n  expiring  arm  in  the  face  of  the  eternity  that 

iio°;r up  ^ir  '^""•^' "« '  -- 

«a»uaUy,  .mkmg  into  a  chair. 

"^'^ing  Sappho,"  I  tnimcnd.    "But  the  title 
M  very  misleading."  "* 

"Bright  .ur!"  he  .xclaimed.  ttking  my  hand. 

ofrc^'rm'y"""^  •""'^  •-*  *^"-«' 
"Hush!"  I  enjoined  him. 
Jocdjm  Sardis  was  coming  towards  us. 

FW  'r^.^»'»«  ""  th«  'Obriquet  which  LoM 
J  ranc  hac  mvented  to  conceal  -  or  to  display  - 
h"  courteou.  disdain  of  the  ideal,  represented  by 
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Mrs.  Stfdb,  thtt  piUar  long  etubUihed,  that 
•Utely  dowager,  that  impeccable  dv^enne  of  lerioua 
English  fiction.  Mrs.  Sardis  had  captured  two 
continents.  Her  novels,  dealing  with  aU  the  pro- 
found  problems  of  the  age,  were  read  by  philosophers 
•nd  politicians,  and  one  of  them  had  reached  a 
circulation  cf  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  copies.  Her 
dignified  and  indefatigable  pen  furnished  her  with 
an  income  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Jocelyn  Sardis  was  just  entering  her  mother's 
world,  and  she  had  apparentl>  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  surprise  of  the  discovery  that  she  was 
a  woman;  a  simple  and'lovable  young  creature  with 
brains  amply  sufficient  for  the  making  of  apple-pies. 
As  she  greeted  Lord  Francis  in  her  clear,  innocent 
voice,  I  wondered  sadly  why  her  mother  should  be 
so  anxious  to  embroider  the  work  of  Nature.    I 
thought  if  Jocelyn  could  just  be  left  alone  to  fall 
m  love  with  some  average,   kindly  stockbroker, 
how  much  more  nearly  the  eternal  purpose  might 
be  fulfilled.    .    . 

^   "Yes,  I  remember,"  Lord  Francis  was  saying. 

It  was  at  St.  Malo.  And  what  did  you  think  of 
the  Breton  peasant?" 

"Oh,"  said  Jocelyn,  "mamma  has  not  yet  allowed 
us  to  study  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in 
France.  We  are  all  so  busy  with  the  new  Settle- 
ment." 
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iliote. 

.«1^  r?*  ^  **^  ^""^  ^  P'*y  iomethiiig,"  the  child 
•ppcaled  to  me.    "I  have  never  heard  you  play 
•nd  everyone  says »  ^* 

«  Mrs.  Sardu  floated  acton  the  room. 

"What—  mamma?" 

"You  are  not  to  trouble  Miw  Peel.  Perhap. 
•he  doea  not  feel  equal  to  playing." 

My  blood  ro.e  in  an  in.tant.  I  cannot  teU 
why  unle..  ,t  wa.  that  I  rcented  from  Mi,.  SardU 
even  the  .l.ghte,t  aUu.ion  to  the  fact  that  I  wa.  not 
entjrdy  my^tf.    The  latent  anttgonism  between 

M«"  W   '  J""*  »^*  I  «'  """dereu.  toward. 

M«  Sardu.    I  g.^.  her  my  mo.t  adorable  .mUe, 

and  I  (aid,  with  sugar  in  my  voice: 
"But  I  shall  be  deUghted  to  play  for  Jocelyn  " 
It  was  „  act  of  bravado  on  my  part  to  attempt 

to  Pl«y  the  piano  in  the  mood  in  which  I  found 
myself;  and  that  I  should  have  begun  the  open- 
mg  phra«  of  aopin's  first  Ballade,  that  compo- 
sition so  laden  with  formidable  memories  -  begun 
It  without  thinking  and  without  apprehension  - 
showed  how  far  I  had  lost  my  self-contml.  Not 
tlut  the  Mlver  sounds  which  shimmered  from  the 
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BfOftdwood  under  my  feveridi  htndt  filled  ne 
with  sentimenul  regrets  for  an  inecovertble  past. 
Nol    But  I  Mw  the  victim  of  Diaz  at  though  I 
had  never  been  the.    She  waa  for  me  one  of  thoM 
Udiet  that  have  loved  and  are  dead.    The  um- 
pUdty  of  her  mind  and  her  tituation,  compared 
with  my  mind  and  my  tituation,  teemed  unbearably 
piteout  to  me.    Why,  I  knew  not.    The  pathot  of 
that  brief  and  vanithed  idyU  overcame  me  like  tome 
tad  ttory  of  an  antique  princett.    And  then,  magic- 
ally, I  taw  the  pathot  of  my  pretcnt  potition  in  it 
at  in  a  truth-revealing  mirror.    My  fame,  and  my 
knowledge  and  my  experience,  my  trained  imagi- 
nation, my  tkill,  my  todal  tuccett,  my  wealth, 
were  ttripped  away  from  me  at  inettcntial,  and  I 
wat  merely  a  woman  in  love,  to  whom  love  could 
not  faU  to  bring  calamity  and  grief;  a  woman  ex- 
pecting her  lover,  and  yet  to  whom  hit  coming 
could  only  be  ditattrous;  a  woman  with  a  heart 
divided  between  tremulous  joy  and  dull  torrow;  who 
wat  at  once  in  heaven  and  in  hell;  the  victim  of  love. 
How  often  have  I  caUed  my  dead  CarlotU  the  victim 
of  Diaz!    Let  me  be  less  unjust,  and  say  that  he, 
too,  was  the  victim  of  love.    What  wat  Diaz  but 
the  inttrument  of  the  god? 

Jocelyn  ttood  near  me  by  the  piano.  I  glanced 
at  her  at  I  played,  and  smiled.  She  answered  my 
amilc;  her  eyes  glistened  with  tears;  I  bent  my 
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tne  raddenlj  to  the  kejrboafd.  "You  tooP'  I 
thought  Mdljr  of  her,  "You  too-l  .  .  One 
day!  One  day  even  you  wiU  know  what  life  it, 
and  the  look  in  thoM  innocent  eyes  will  never  be 
innocent  again!" 

Then  there  was  a  sharp  crack  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room;  the  handle  of  the  door  turned,  and 
the  door  began  to  open.     My  heart  bounded  and 
•topped.    It  mutt  be  he,  at  lattl    I  perceived  the 
fearful  intentity  of  my  bnging  for  hit  pretence. 
But  it  wat  only  a  tervant  with  a  tray.    My  fingen 
stammered   and   ttumbled.    For  a   few^intuntt 
I  forced  them  to  obey  me;  my  pride  wat^equal  to 
the  strain,  though  I  felt  tick  and  faint.    And  then 
I  became  aware  that  my  guettt  were  turing  at  me 
with  alarmed  and  anziout  facet.    Mrt.  Sardit  had 
•tarted  from  her  chair.    I  dropped  my  handt.    It 
wat  utelett  to  fight  further;  the  battle  wat  lott. 

"I  wiU  not  play  any  more,"  I  taid  quickly.  "I 
Wight  not  to  have  tried  to  play  from  memoir. 
Ezcute  me." 

And  I  left  the  piano  at  calmly  at  I  could.  I 
knew  that  by  m  effort  I  could  walk  tteadUy  and 
In  a  ttraight  line  acrott  the  room  to  Vicary  and 
the  othert,  and  I  tuccccded.  They  thould  not 
learn  my  secret. 

"Poor  thingP*  murmured  Mrt.  Sardit  tympathcfr. 
icaUy.    "Do  tit  dow  a,  dear." 
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^"Woo't  Tob  have  tonethiiig  to  drinkr  Mid 

"I  tm  perfectly  «U  righV  I  Mid.  -Pm  only 
•ornr  thmt  my  memoiy  it  not  what  It  iwed  to  be.^ 
And  I  perdited  In  .ttnding  .  few  momentt  by  the 
a~telp,ece.  In  the  gUw  I  caught  one  gLpM 
ol  a  foceM  white  M  milk.  Jocelyn  remaSied  at 
to  po,t  by  the  piano,  frightened  by  die  knew  not 
what,  hke  a  young  child. 

"Our  friend  finished  a  new  work  only  yesterday  " 

jud  Lord  Frand.  .hakily.    He  had  fol3  mk 

She  hat  wisely  decided  to  take  a  bng  hoUday. 

Good-bye,  my  dear."     '  "«"««y. 

.t7^T7^  ^^  ^  '^'^  ^«  ever  tpoke  to  me. 
though  I  taw  him  again.    We  thook  hand,  in 

jilence,  and  he  left.    Nor  would  the  othe«  ttay. 

I  had  rumed  the  night.    We  were  aU  telf<on. 

•aout,  diffident,  tutpidout.    Even  Vicaiy  wm  em- 

barratted.    How  thankful  I  wat  that  my  dlent 

k>ver  had  not  come!    My  tecret  wat  my  own- 

aad  hit.    And  no  one  thould  surprise  it  unlets  we 

^ote.      I  cared  nothing  what  they  thought,  or 

what  they  guessed,  as  they  filed  out  of  the  door,  a 

bnlhant  procession,  of  whidi  I  had  the  right  to  be 

proud;  they  could  not  guess  my  secret.    I  wm 

suffiacntly  woman  of  the  world  to  baffle  them  m 

long  as  I  wished  to  baffle  them.  .  , 

Then  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Sardis  had  sUyed 


raitlier  dnwing-nxmi. 

"I'm^fwidJocelynhttgonewitliootliermotlier* 
I  Mid  approaching  lier.  ^^* 

-I  ^ve  toM  Jocdjm  to  go  home  alone.-  wpUed 
Mr-  ^rd...  "The  carriage  wiU  mum  foTme. 
Dear  friend,  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you. 

00  you  permit?"  ^ 
I'l  thaU  be  deUghted,"  I  ttid. 

u^  *"  *""  ^^  •'*  ''*^'  enoughr 
There  if  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  me." 

1  anawered  tlowly  and  distinctly.  "Come  to  ^e 
are,  and  let  ui  be  comforuble."  And  I  told 
Emmehne  Pahner,  i  .  companion  and  ^rtUry, 
who  jurt  appeared,  th.t  she  might  retire  to  bed. 

Mw.  Sardii  was  nervous,  and  this  condition,  so 
«ngular  m  Mrs.  Sardis,  naturaUy  made  me  cur/o^ 

Ce:^^^^!::    ^-"^^^-^^^^vely 

She  put  her  matron's  lips  together: 

how  jedou.  I  am  o^  its  honour  and  its  good  name, 

^t         u  ^•^  °""^°°  ^  ^^'^^  ^^  novelists  have 
in  tJie  work  of  regenerating  the  world." 

I  nodded.    That  kind  of  eloquence  always  makes 
me  mute.    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  .»' id. 
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**!  wonder,*' Mrs.  Sftfdit  eootimNd,  «*if  yoa  luiYv 
ow  realiied  what  a  pofwer  youutbk  Eadaad  nd 
AoMfica  to-d«f /' 

"Pdwerri  echoed.  "I  hive  done  aotUat  b«t 
tiy  to  write  u  hooenly  and  «•  well  at  I  could  what 
I  felt  I  wanted  to  write." 

"No  one  can  doubt  your  tinceritr,  mr  dear 
friend,"  Mrt.  Sardit  said.  "And  I  needn't  teO 
you  that  I  am  a  warm  admirer  of  your  talent, 
•nd  that  I  rejoice  in  your  tucccM.  But  the  tendency 
of  your  work »» 

"Surely,"  I  interrupted  her  coldly,  "you  are  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  teU  me  that  my  books  are 
doing  harm  to  the  great  and  righteous  Angb-Saxon 
publicP' 

"Do  not  let  us  poke  fun  at  our  pubHc,  my  dear," 
•he  protested.  "I  personally  do  not  beUeve  that 
your  books  are  harmful,  though  their  originaUty  is 
certainly  daring,  and  their  realism  startling;  but 
there  ezUts  a  considereble  body  of  opinion,  as  you 
know,  that  strongly  objects  to  your  books.  It 
m*y  be  reactionary  opinion,  bigoted  opinkm. 
Ignorant  opinion,  what  you  like,  but  it  exists,  and 

It  is  not  afraid  to  employ  the  word  *  immoral'. " 
"What  then?" 

"I  speak  as  one  old  enough  to  be  your  mother, 
•nd  I  speak  after  all  to  a  motherless  young  gfri 
who  happens  to  have  genius  with,  periups,  some 
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•o  to  •mine  jottt  penonal  life  that  tU*  bodr  of 
fliUte  wepecuble  .dver^  opinion  di.U  not  fcrf  fa 
ft^^e  to  »e  .gein..  Ac  f.i,  /,„.«  rf  our 

;*M«.  S«di.ri  cried.    "What  do  you  me«r 
1  Wt  my  noetril.  diUte  in  .nger  „  I^ 

h«l  dered  u>  rf»nt  me  on  my  own  heerth,  «,d 

»«»«ge  I  lud  received,  end  the  deer  rincerity 
of  my  v,.K.n  of  IHe.  I  d..pi.ed  end  deteeteT^ 
-»^  of.  family  who  h.d  never  uken  one  .^ 
b^  the  convention,  in  which  .he  wm  boZ 
f^  »l>e  «>t  even  the  wit  to  perceive  that  I  wu 
«cu.,o«jd  to  be  add««d  a.  queen.  a«  addU.^" 

•»««;  cooled  for  I  could  «e  the  painful  ea^eet- 
»eM  m  her  face.  And  M„.  Sardi.  and  I -what 
wm  we  but  two  group,  of  viul  in.tinct.,  gaping 
our  drfferent  way,  out  of  one  mytery  into  aHer? 
Ifad  we  made  ourwlve.?  Had  we  chown  our 
duracte™,  M™.  Sardi.  wa.  fulWling  h^K.*^ 
Iw...    Shew...  natural  force,  a.  I  wa..   A.  Uu 

What  do  you  mean?"  I  repeated  quietly. 
«ctly  what  you  mean." 
ought  .he  wa.  aiming  at  the  company 


me 


M' 
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I  sometimes  kept,  or  the  freedom  of  my  diversions 
on  the  English  Sabbath.    I  thought  what  trifles 
were  these  compared  to  the  dilemma  m  which 
possibly  within  a  few  hours,  I  should  find  myself. 

"To  put  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,"  said 
she,  I  mean  your  relations  with  a  married  man. 
Forgive  my  bluntneea,  dear  girl." 

«M/ " 

Then  my  secret  was  not  my  secret!  We  were 
chattered  about,  he  and  II  We  had  not  hidden 
our  feeling,  our  passions.  And  I  had  been  imagin- 
mg  myself  a  woman  of  tHe  worid  equal  to  sustaining 
a  difficult  part  in  the  masque  of  existence.  With 
an  abandoned  gesture  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands 
for  a  moment,  and  then  I  dropped  my  hands,  and 
leaned  forward  and  looked  steadily  at  Mrs.  Sardis. 
Her  eyes  were  kind  enough. 

"You  won't  affect  not  to  understand?"  she  said. 

I  assented  with  a  motion  of  the  head. 

"Many  persons  say  there  is  a  —  a  Haison  between 
you,"  she  said. 

"And  do  you  think  that?"  I  asked  quickly. 

"If  I  had  thought  so,  my  daughter  would  not 
have  been  here  to-night,"  she  said  solemnly.  "No» 
no!  I  do  not  believe  it  for  an  instant,  and  I  brought 
Jocelyn  specially  to  prove  to  the  world  that  I  do 
not.  I  only  heard  the  gossip  a  few  days  ago;  and 
to-mght,  as  I  sat  here,  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that 
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I  mu.t  .pe,k  to  you  tc^night    And  I  h,  ■«  done  -o 
rf^our  fnend.  .re  content  to  talk  among  t.h«m- 

"  About  me?    Oh  I"    It  wa.  ti,-  . 
«.  almost  phyical  pain.  **•'  "P"""""  °' 

SaiTmLT  '"  """"  *"""  "  ''°''  "'«^  M"- 
"True,"  I  agreed. 

-2"  '?;u?LX':rHrJ!..-''-'^ 

Let  me  tell  you"  - 1  .topped  her-  "tl.«  „  . 

h:i%ri::^e"::s,^---'-'-'«•>-ot 

Hoif  T^T*  *'*■!'"  '■'=  "='»™«';   "how  glad  I  am! 
How  gUd  I  am     Now  I  can  take  meaaur^  to  - 

But "I  resumed. 

"But  what?" 

code,  who^  rule.  VT  "8''*~>»°"»  <>'  her  own 
c,  wnose  rules  had  no  exceptions,  who.*  „„•- 
c.ples  could  apply  to  every  conceivlble  eT^  Tnd 

W^rthat  r  ^-r""*"  °'  the'va^tl 

e^t^tf :  chretrnr^i  '"'■""^""^ '» 

-^  Obedience  to  n^.rxr.n::r; 
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for  the  future.    I  knew  that  I  might  as  well  talk  to 
a  church  steeple. 

"Nothing,"  I  said,  rising,  "except  that  I  thanL 
you.    Be  sure  that  I  am  grateful.    You  have  had  a 
task  which  must  have  been  very  unpleasant  to  you." 
She  smiled,  virtuously  happy. 
"You  made  it  easy,"  she  murmured. 
I  perceived  that  she  wanted  to  kiss  me;  but 
I  avoided  the  caress.    How  I  hated  kissing  women! 
No  more  need  be  said,"  she  almost  whispered, 
as  I  put  my  hand  on  tiie  knob  of  the  frontdoor. 
I  had  escorted  her  myself  to  the  hall. 

"Only  remember  your  great  mission,   the   in- 
fluence you  wield,  and  the  fair  fame  of  our  calling  " 
My  impulse  was  to  shriek.    But  I  merely  smiled 
as  decently  as  I  could;  and  I  opened  the  door. 

And  there,  on  the  landing,  just  emerging  from 
the  lift,  was  Ispenlove,  haggard,  pale,  his  necktie 
astray.  He  and  Mrs.  Sardis  exchanged  a  brief 
Stare;  she  gave  me  a  look  of  profound  pain  and 
passed  m  dignified  silence  down  the  stairs;  Ispenlove 
came  into  the  flat. 

^''Nothing  will  convince  her  now  that  I  am  not 
a  har,"  I  reflected. 

It  was  my  last  thought  as  I  sank,  exquisitely 
drowmng,  in  the  sea  of  sensations  caused  by  Ispen- 
love's  presence.  ^^ 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  AVOWAL 

even  th»n  u.L    .'^  k-    u,   ?  '"*  ""  ""t" 
-u.uche  JS^e  ift^'*^'^.  t;*.^^  «-<« 

•boveit,ttheb«:kofthen«t         "*•""»* 
u-d^urllr   "^  '"'"  '^'^  *«  ^«  tie  i. 

«-  Which  «>„„d  JtTh  l^iVJr "''  "*"  • 


II 


J 
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^   "Ah!"  he  murmured,  lifting  his  eyes  to  mine, 

if  you  turn  against  me  to-night  I  shall " 

"Turn  against  you!"  I  cried,  shocked.    "Let 

me  help  you  with  your  overcoat!" 

And  I  went  near  him,  meaning  to  take  his  over- 
coat. 

"It's  finished  between  Mary  and  me,"  he  said, 
holdmg  me  with  his  gaze.    "It's  finished.     I've  no 

one  but  you  now;  and  I've  come  —  IVe  come '» 

He  stopped.    We  read  one  another's  eyes  at 
arm's  length,  and  all  the  sorrow  and  pity  and  love 
that  were  in  each  of  us  rose  to  our  eyes  and  shone 
there.    I  shivered  with  pleasure  when  I  saw  his 
arms  move,  and  then  he  clutched  and  dragged  me 
to  him,  and  I  hid  my  glowing  face  on  his  shoulder, 
m  the  dear  folds  of  his  overcoat,  and  I  felt  his  lips 
on  my  neck.    And  then,  since  neither  of  us  was  a 
coward,  we  lifted  our  heads,  and  our  mouths  met 
honestly  and  fairly,  and,  so  united.  We  shut  our 
eyes  for  an  eternal  moment,  and  the  world  was  not. 
Such  was  the  avowal. 

I  gave  up  my  soul  to  him  in  that  long  kiss;  all 
that  was  me,  all  that  was  most  secret  and  precious 
a  me,  ascended  and  poured  itself  out  through  my 
tense  lips,  and  was  received  by  him.  I  kissed  him 
with  myself,  with  the  entire  passionate  energy  of 
my  being  —  not  merely  with  my  mouth.  And  if 
I  sighed  it  was  because  I  tried  to  give  him  more  — 
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breath,   the  .weet  cruelty  of  hi.  de.per.te  clutch 

I  „!!   ^2^  i  !'*'  ''°"  ""*  "^g'^d  then! 

I  remembered  that  I  wa.  a  woman,  and  dLengaied 

bn-m  /  i  "•  ^'  *^'""«  »eIf^„,ciou..  The 
fav!  K,'"'*-?''*^  '■"^inS-'oom  .canned  u,  un! 
Waby  wth  .11  it.  globe,  and  mir™„.    Hot 

.S  c."  "  ^  i"/"""  »  «  8««  cri.!..  Z 
•Pmt.  cUmoured  for  exprcion,  beating  vainly 
•«am.t  a  thou.,„d  b.rred  door,  of  .peech  -^Z 
w..  «,  much  to  ..y.  to  expUiu.  to  define.  .„d  et^^" 
th.ng  wa.  «>  confu«d  and  dizzily  revolving  Z 
we  knew  «,t  „hich  door  to  open^fir.t.  Z  £ 
I  thmk  we  both  felt,  but  I  more  than  he,  that^ 
pJan^on.  .„d  .utement.  were  futile,  tha't  e"„" 

maaequate.     The  deliciousness  of  silence 
of^  wonder,  of  timidity,  of  thing,  gue..^,  ^^ 

;;jtm.ke.  me  .fr.id,"  he  murmured  .t  length.  [ 

"To  be  loved  like  th.t    .    .    Your  ki., 
you  don't  know."  *    ' 
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I  •milcd  almost  sadly.  At  if  I  did  not  know 
what  my  kiss  had  donel  As  if  I  did  not  know 
that  my  kiss  had  created  between  us  the  happiness 
which  brings  ruinl 

"You  do  love  me?"  he  demanded. 

I  nodded,  and  sat  down. 

**Say  it,  say  it!"  he  pleaded. 
.  "More  than  I  can  ever  show  you,"  I  said  proudly. 

"Honestly,"  he  said,  "I  can't  imagine  what  you 
have  been  able  to  see  in  me.  Vm  nothing  —  I'm 
nobody ." 

J   "Foolish  boy!"  I  exclaimed.    "You  are  you."    ' 
The    profound    significance    of    that    age-worn 

phrase  struck  me  for  the  first  time. 
He  rushed  to  me  at  the  word  "boy,"  and,  sunding 

over  me,  took  my  hand  in  his  hot  hand.    I  let  it 

lie,  inert. 

"But  you  haven't  always  loved  me.  I  have 
always  loved  you,  from  the  moment  when  I  drove 
with  you,  that  first  day,  from  the  oflice  of  your 
hotel.    But  you  haven't  always  loved  me." 

"No,"  I  admitted. 
^  "Then  when  did  you  ~?    Tell  me." 

"I  was  dull  at  first —  I  could  not  see.  But 
when  you  told  me  that  the  end  of  FaU  and  Friendship 
was  not  as  good  as  I  could  make  it  —  do  you  remem- 
ber that  afternoon  in  the  office?  — and  how  reluc- 
tant you  were  to  tcU  me,  how  afraid  you  weie  to 
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teU  mc?--your  throat  went  dry,  and  you  stroked 
your  forehead  as  you  always  do  when  you  are  ner- 
vous-   Thercl   you  are  doing   it    now,   foolish 

I  seized  his  left  arm,  and  gently  puUed  il  down ' 
from  his  face.    Oh,  exquisite  moment! 

"It  was  brave  of  you  to  teU  me -very  bravel 
I  loved  you  for  telling  me.  You  were  quite  wrong 
about  the  end  of  that  book.  You  didn't  see  the 
fine  point  of  it,  and  you  never  would  have  seen  it  - 
and  I  hked  you,  somehow,  for  not  seeing  it,  because 
It  was  so  feminine  -  but  I  altered  the  book  to  please 
you,  and  when  I  had  altered  it,  against  my  con- 
science, I  loved  you  more." 

tn"i!-'*  '"if'^'^u}''^  incredible!"  he  muttered,  half 
to  himself.  "I  never  hoped  till  lately  thai  you 
would  care  for  me.  I  never  dared  to  think  of 
•uchathmg.  I  knew  you  oughtn't  to!  It  passes 
comprehension." 

"That  is  just  what  love  does,"  I  said.  f 

'  "No,  no,"  he  went  on  quickly;  "you  don't  under- 
•Undj  you  can't  undersUnd  my  feelings  when  I 
b^an  to  suspect,  about  two  months  ago,  that, 
after  all,  the  incredible  had  happened.  I'm  nothing 
but  your  publisher.  I  can't  talk.  I  can't  write! 
I  cant  play.  I  can't  do  anything.  And  look  at 
the  men  you  have  here!  I've  sometimes  wondered 
now  often  you've  been  besieged »» 
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that  IS  why  I  have  always  kept  them  oflF." 

kissed  me     He  wanted  to  uke  me  in  his  arms 
agam,  but  I  would  not  yield  myself. 

tol'!irr^^y  '  "'«^  ^'^'    "0"«»»t  we  not 
to  thmk  of  our  situation?" 

hi!"""*   "••  •"'^«""8  ••»><*".  ab«l„g 

.  ''•'  °"*t*  *°  '"''*  '^'''  ^  ""S"**  '«»'"  to  •«  you 
•g«m.      He  .poke  roujhiy.     "What  am  I  doing 

to  you?    You  who  are  «>  innocent  and  pure!" 
mu.t  ulk  hke  that.    You  had  everything  that  a 

"Angel!"  he  breathed.    "If  I  bring  you  di«.ter 
you  will  foigive  me,  won't  you?"  ' 

r  sai^''  ""PP*""'  '^  only  ceaie  with  your  bv^» 

"Happine.8!"  he  repeated.    "I  have  never  been 
»o  happy  a,  I  ,„  „„,.  b„^  ,^^^ 

temble.    It  .eem.  to  me  impossible   L  ?„ch 
happmess  can  last" 
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•|F»int  heartr  I  chided  him. 
"It  it  for  you  I  tremble,"  he  uid.    "«_»_» 
He  .topped.    "My  d.rUng,  foigive  mel" 

^^uent  sympathy  th.t  rushed  w.rm  frem  my 
**«rt!  He  .ccu.ed  him«!f  of  having  di,turbed 
my  ea.tence.    Where...  w«  it  not  I  who  h!d 

well,  but  fate  had  oMained  hi.  defeat.  He  had 
been  .wept  away;  he  had  been  captured;  he  had 

wa.  begging  forpvenew,  he  who  alone  had  made 
my  hfe  worth  hvmgl  I  wanted  to  kneel  before  him! 
to  wor.h,p  hm.,  to  dry  hi.  tear,  with  my  hair  I 
2"'  that  my  feeling.  w.„  a.  much  Le  of  . 
mother  a.  of  a  lover.  He  wa.  ten  year,  older  than 
me.  and  yet  he  «emed  boyish,  and  I  an  aged  woman 
full  of  expenence.  a.  he  .at  there  oppo.ite  to 
me^-th  hi.  wide,  mehmcholy  eye.  anHJ^tle^ 

JZT'^"^  "J'  °°*'"  ^  "'«''  "th»t  we  .hould 

t  »!  ^''".*^  *^"«''*'  -•J  °"ly  yesterday 

we  were  Mr.  and  Miss  to  each  otherr  ^ 

talZ°^th^""  '  '*""°'^'^-    "^"^  ^'"''^y  we 

Mn  or  M.„.    Our  eye.  .aid-    Ah.  what  they 
•aid  can  never  be  tran.Iated  into  words!" 
My  gatt  brooded  on  him  like  a  care...  e^lored 
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himiHth  the  untppemblc  curioMtjr  of  love,  tad 
Winded  him  bke  the  lun.    Could  it  be  true  thtt 
Heaven  had  made  that  fine  creature  —  noble  and 
modeit,  nervout  and  fuU  of  courage,  impetuout 
mnd  lelf-controUed,  but,  above  aU  thingt,  fine  and 
delicate -could  it  be  true  that  Heaven  had  made 
him  and  then  given  him  to  me,  with  hit  enchanting 
imperfections  that  themselves  constituted  pcrfeo- 
tion?  Oh,  wonder,  wonderl  Oh,  miraculous  bounty 
which  I  had  not  deserved!    This  thing  had  hap- 
pcned  to  me,  of  all  women!    How  it  showed,  by 
comparison,  the  sterility  bf  my  success  and  my  fame 
and  my  worldly  splendour!    I  had  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  years;  I  had  travelled  interminably 
through  the  hot  desert  of  my  brilliant  career,  until 
I  had  almost  ceased  to  hope  that  I  should  reach 
one  evening,  the  pool  of  water  and  the  palm.    And 
now  I  might  eat  and  drink  and  rest  in  the  shade. 
Wonderful! 

"Why  were  you  so  late  to-night?"  I  asked  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Late?"  he  replied  absently.    "Is  it  late?" 

We  both  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  yet  half  an 
hour  from  midnight. 

**0f  course  it  isn't  —  not  very,''  I  said.  "I  was 
forgettmg  that    Everybody  left  so  early  " 

"Why  was  that?" 

I  told  him,  in  a  confusion  that  was  sweet  to  me, 
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hem  I  had  suffered  by  reaK>n  of  hit  failure  to  appear. 
He  glanced  at  me  with  tender  amaze. 

"But  I  am  fortunate  to-day,"  I  exclaimed.  "Was 
It  not  lucky  they  left  when  they  did?  SuppoM 
you  had  arrived,  in  that  lUte,  dearest  man,  and 
burst  into  a  room  full  of  people?  What  would  they 
have  thought?    Where  should  I  have  looked?" 

"Angel!"  he  cried.  "I'm  so  sorry.  I  forgot  it 
was  your  evening.  I  must  have  forgotten.  I 
forgot  everything,  except  that  I  was  bound  to  see 
you  at  once,  insUnUy,  with  aU  speed." 

Poor  boy!  He  was  like  a  bird  fluttering  in  my 
hand.  Millions  of  women  must  have  so  pictured 
to  themselves  the  men  who  loved  them,  and  whom 
they  loved. 

"But  still,  you  were  rather  late,  you  know,"  I 
smiled. 

"Do  not  ask  me  why,"  he  begged,  with  an  expres- 
sion  of  deep  pain  on  his  face.  "I  have  had  a  scene 
with  Mary.    It  would  humiliate  me  to  tell  you  — 

to  teU  even  you  —  what  passed  between  us.  But 
it  is  over.  Our  relations  in  the  future  can,  in  any 
case,  never  be  more  than  formal." 

A  spasm  of  fierce  jealousy  shot  through  me  — 
jealousy  of  Mary,  my  friend  Mary,  who  knew, 
him  with  such  profound  intimacy  that  they  could 
go  through  a  scene  together  which  was  "humiliat- 
ing."   I  saw  that  my  own  intimacy  with  him  was 
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««""«  in  her  ke«i«    ^^  ^ /^'"  "^  "^ 

made  him  unhappy -It  I  T  ^*''"''  '''«  '«'' 
there  »..„„,?"{  '°  *"'  ■*«"*  Md  becauie 

«>le  knowledge  .  She  h.3  ^  ^  '""  °'  *« 
With  him.  iVed't^Xll^l  I'^r 
de.cend  with  hi«,  ,„d  even  deep^  O^  T'^l 
might  have  the  iov  and  J^  -i^'.  "•  **"*  ? 
with  him!  '  '^         ''"'^*8«  °f  humilUtioii*- 

"I  thall  aalc  you  nothine  de>~..  »  t 
I  J«d  „.en  f„m  mr  ^'t  .  *h^  ^  "•urmuml. 
WM  lightly  touclS.rhrL  «ff  to  him.  „d 
Hedidnotm<,ve.i"  rin';.  T*^.  T''  •^«"'- 
how.  I  adored  iim  ^I.„«7e'"n^d  ""•  """^ 
to  the  fondling  of  my  h.„^  h^^  ""  """■"' 
"ce  of  the  cam,  „  l^^'    *'  •*~'8«  '"ept. 

•  "*""  of  coune  gave  me  the 
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aiu-ion  that  I  WM  hi.  wife,  wd  that  the  ye.« 
had  mellowea  our  intinucy. 
"arlotul" 

^  He^ipoke  my  name  slowly  and  dittinctly,  tavouiw 

"Yet,"  I  answered  softly  and  obediently. 
Carlotul    Listen!    Our  two  lives  are  in  our 
Ulkhe«!"         «°°»«°t-this  moment  while  wc 

His  rapt  eyes  had  not  stirred  from  the  fire 
"I  feel  it,"  I  said. 

^"What  are  we  to  do?    What  shall  wc  decide  to 

He. lowly  turned  towards  me.  I  lowered  my  gUnce. 
"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  /««ncc. 

knZ^  ^°"  ^°'  Carlotu,"  he  insisted,    "You  do 

His  voice  trembled. 

That  IS  what  makes  it  so " 

"No,  no,  nol"  he  objected  loudly.  His  nerv- 
ousness had  suddenly  increased.  "Don't,  for 
Oods  sake,  begin  to  argue  in  that  wayl    You 

r!L     V    ^'°''°'"'  ^°^'-    ^»^  »  y°"'  friend. 
J^.    You  respect  her;  she  respects  you.    Good 
Is  that  any  reason  why  our  lives  should  be  ruined? 
Will  that  benefit  Mary?    Do  I  not  tell  you  that 
«verythmg  has  ceased  between  us?" 


^^^^^PwBWfe"  "-i?  w?^' ' ' 
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"The  idea  of  being  false  to  Mary- 

"There's  no  question  of  being  false.  And  if 
there  was,  could  you  be  false  to  love  rather  than 
to  friendship?  Between  you  and  me  there  is  love; 
between  Mary  and  me  there  is  not  love.  It  isn't 
her  fault,  not  mine,  least  of  aU  yours.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  secret  essence  of  existence.  Have  you 
not  yourself  written  that  the  only  sacred  thing  is 
instinct?  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to  be  true  to  our- 
selves?" 

"You  see,"  I  said,  "your  wife  is  so  sentimental. 
She  would  be  incapable  of  looking  at  the  affair  as 
—  as  we  do;  as  I  should  look  at  it  in  her  place.*' 

I  knew  that  my  protests  were  insincere,  and 
that  all  my  heart  and  brain  were  with  him,  but 
I  could  not  admit  thU  frankly.  Ahl  And  I 
knew  also  that  the  sole  avenue  to  peace  and  serenity, 
not  to  happiness,  was  the  path  of  renunciation 
and  of  obedience  to  the  conventions  of  society, 
and  that  this  was  precisely  the  path  which  we 
should  never  take.  And  on  the  horiaon  of  our  joy  % 
saw  a  dark  cloud.  It  had  always  been  there,  but  I 
had  refused  to  see  it.    I  looked  at  it  now  steadily. 

"Of  course,"  he  groaned,  "if  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  Nfary's  sentimenulity " 

"Dear  love,"  I  whispered,  "what  do  you  want 
me  to  do?" 

"The  only  possible,  hcmest,  just  thing.    I  want 
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yon  to  go  «way  with  me,  to  that  Mary  can  get  a 
divorce.'* 

He  spoke  sternly,  as  it  were,  rdentlessly. 

"Docs  she  guess  — about  me"'  I  asked,  biting 
my  lip,  and  looking  away  from  hm. 

"Not   yet.    Hasn't   the   sUgltest   notion,   I'm 
sure.    But  I'll  tell  her,  straight  and  fair." 

"Dearest  friend,"  I  said,  after  a  silence,  "^r- 
haps  I  know  more  of  the  world  than  you  think. 
Perhaps  I'm  a  girl  only  in  years  and  situation. 
For^ve  me  if  I  speak  plainly.  Mary  may  prove 
unfaithfulness,  but  she  cannot  get  a  decree  unless 
she  can  prove  other  things  as  well." 

He  stroked  his  forehead.  As  for  me,  I  shuddered 
with  agiution.  He  walked  across  the  room  and 
bacL 

"AngelP'  he  said,  putting  his  white  face  close 
to  mine,  like  an  actor.  "I  will  prove  whether 
your  love  for  me  is  great  enough.  I  have  struck 
her.  I  struck  her  to-night  in  the  presence  of  a 
servant.  And  I  did  it  purposely,  in  cold  blood, 
so  that  she  might  be  able  to  prove  cruelty. 
Ah!    Have  I  not  thought  it  all  out?    Havel  not?" 

A  sob,  painfully  escaping,  shook  my  whole  frame. 

"And  this  was  before  you  had  —  had  spoken  to 
mel"  I  said  bitterly. 

Not  myself,  but  some  strange  and  frigid  force 
within  me  uttered  those  words. 
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"That  is  what  love  will  do.  That  is  the  sort 
of  thing  love  drives  one  to/'  he  cried  despairingly. 
''Oh,  I  was  not  sure  of  you — I  was  not  sure  of 
you.    I  struck  her,  on  the  off  chance." 

And  he  sank  on  the  sofa  and  wept  passionately, 
unashamed,  like  a  child. 

I  could  not  bear  it.  My  heart  would  have 
l»oken  if  I  had  watched,  without  assuaging,  my 
boy's  grief  an  instant  longer  than  I  did.  I  sprang 
to  him.  I  took  him  to  my  breast.  I  kissed  his 
eyes  until  the  tears^  ceased  to  flow.  Whatever 
it  was  or  might  be,  I  must  share  his  dishonour. 

"My  poor  girl!"  he  said  at  length.  "If  you  had 
refused  me,  if  you  had  even  judged  me,  I  intended 
to  warn  you  plainly  that  it  meant  my  death;  and 
if  that  failed,  I  should  have  gone  to  the  office  and 
shot  myself." 

"Do  not  say  such  things,"    I  entreated  him. 

"But  it  is  true.  The  revolver  is  in  my  pocket. 
4U1!  I  have  made  you  cry  I  You're  frightened  1 
But  I'm  not  a  brute;  I'm  only  a  little  beside 
myself.    Pardon  me,  angel!" 

He  kissed  me,  smiling  sadly  with  a  trace  of  hu- 
mour. He  did  not  understand  me.  He  did  not 
suspect  the  risk  he  had  run.  If  I  had  hesitated 
to  surrender,  and  he  had  sought  to  move  me 
by  threatening  suicide,  I  should  never  have  sur- 
rendered.   I  knew  myself  well  enough  to  know  that. 
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thtd  t  comdence  that  waa  inc«D«M«\rf  »j-ij- 
to  panic    A  thn»t  would  have  wiid  „^  '^*'v'"'« 

«T^  .  '  "*^'    ^^  ™«ant  what  he  said. 

It  18  no  sacrifice  for  me,"  I  murmured     "Th. 
TJ^/-^  Be  not  to  ^ve  up  TiTtchat' 

««^'  SJ;  rt:  "'AnTr-  "r  *^' 

•J-Il  c«ep  back -.1^7;,./^''  ^'"  •*'••«?•  »« 

>-  man'  of  our  ftl  I^ou^' Tair-'"'  °"J 
courage."  ^  *"  *°  °*o>*«J 

.III?"  '  "''•   ;"^^  '^^^  «-*  b-k.    They 

•;What  do  you  mean?"  he  demanded, 
liiousands  have  done  what  «- 
do,"  I  said     "An/  II    X    7        ^  **■*  ^'°«  to 
«,       said.       And  all  of  them  have  thought  ^hat 
their  own  case  was  diff^r-«*  *         .        tnougnt  that 
"AhP  *^*^*°^'"'™^«  other  cases." 
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"And  a  few  htire  been  happy.    A  few  havev 
not  regretted  the  price.    A  few  have  reuinedthe 
illusion." 

:  '^Illusion?  Dearest  girl,why  do  you  talk  like  this?" 
'  I  could  see  that  my  heart's  treasure  was  ruffled. 
He  clasped  my  hand  tenaciously. 

"I  must  not  hide  from  you  the  kind  of  woman 
you  have  chosen,"  I  answered  quietly,  and  as  I 
spoke  a  hush  fell  upon  my  amorous  passion.  "In 
me  there  are  two  beings  —  myself  and  the  observer 
of  myself.  It  is  the^  novelist's  disease,  this  dupli- 
cation of  personality.  When  I  said  illusion,  I 
meant  the  supreme  illusion  of  love.  Is  it  not  an 
illusion?  I  have  seen  it  in  others,  and  in  exactly 
the  same  way  I  see  it  in  myself  and  I  see  it  in  you. 
Will  it  last?  —who  knows?    None  can  tell." 

"Angel!"  he  expostulated. 
'  "No  one  can  foresee  the  end  of  love,"  I  said, 
with  an  exquisite,  gentle  sorrow.  "But  when  the 
illusion  is  as  intense  as  mine,  as  yours,  even  if  its 
hour  is  brief,  that  hour  is  wordi  all  the  terrible 
years  of  disillusion  which  it  will  cost.  Dariing, 
this  precious  night  alone  would  not  be  too  dear  if 
I  paid  for  it  with  the  rest  of  my  life." 

He  thanked  me  with  a  marvellous  smile  of  con- 
fident adoration,  and  his  disengaged  hand  played 
with  the  gold  chain  which  hung  loosely  round  my 
neck. 
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•    "CtH  it  lUutbll  if  YOU   Uhm»u'       .^ 

•""otUng.    I  only  W^,  ^  "«H  I'Wonl. 
•  moment  of  y^Tklr^  ''°*  ♦""^ 

'..i  "*  "Pe«ted,  with  an  lir  ,rf  j- 

"Travel,"  I  „}d     .<  cA  Vk  •       -  o      *»<»ntent. 

.  "I  lud  thought  we  Sth??:;-    ^  *^  ""W" 

where  we  could  be  Zl,  '"i:"  " 'P°"<««tic.lly. 
where  we  could  have T™!  Tl^^'  """^  'P°* 
•«<■  l^.  walk,  int^  rouTSlf  ?  ^"""^^ 
•nd  then  the  lon»  ^T^  f  "?'"'  f°'  dm»«n 
Iwneymoonr  ^  *^'"''««'    Oe.re.t,  our 

.'   Our  hooejrmoonl    I  ha<l  ««*   •      . 

my  calling,  .tudied  hum.„^  "  *^  '"""''  "^ 

documenuV  Sni  ^WtST  ""  *""^ 
»»<«  1  not  talked!    iL,  ?"  "^^  ^de, 

k»°wtohaveb^„.    I      J"*"''  '°'«'  *<»  I  «« 

P«ri«»ceda.Iwa.^i  .^.""'~'»'  I»«- 
'*"  than  the  e:^rien«^""''  »,''.'"»«»'ty  wa. 
magnanimou.  ^^7 'T'"^'' «•»"«••. 
f  calcuUtion  w::^^  t.^''^^^'^' ^"^  '^-«k« 
I  "W,  I  felt.  I  lived  thnTat,  •  f^"*"*-  But 
interminable  «J!^„.*'' '"  '  ^'^  •«»'"1«  the 
•"mmawe  ««!  monotonou.  length  of  tho«  cZ 
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dtfi,  tnd  eipccially  thow  calm  eveningt  tueoeed- 
ing  each  other  with  a  fonnidable  tameneta.    I  had 
watched  great  loves  faint  and  die.    And  I  knew 
that  our  love  —  iniraculouily  tweet  at  it  waa — prob- 
ably wat  not  greater  than  many  great  onet  that 
had   not  ttood  the  tett.    You  perceive  the  cold 
obterver  in  me.    I  knew  that  when  love  latted, 
the  credit  of  the  turvival  wat  due  far  more  often 
to  the  woman  than  to  the  man.    The  woman 
mutt  hutband  herself,,  dole  hertelf  out,  economise 
herself  to  that  the  might  be  tplendidly  watteful 
when  need  wat.    The  woman  mutt  plan,  tchemc, 
devitc,  invent,  reconnoitre,  take  precautiont;  and 
do  all  thit  tincerely  and  lovingly  in  the  name  and 
honour  of  teve.    A  patwon,  for  her,  it  a  campaign; 
and  her  deadliett  enemy  it  satiety.    Looking  into 
my  own  heart,  and  into  his,  I  taw  nothing  but 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  love.    But  the  beauti- 
ful plant  mutt  not  be  expotcd  to  hazard.    Suppote 
it  tickened,  tuch  a  love  at  ourt  —  what  then?    The 
mitery  of  hell,  the  torment  of  the  damned!    Only 
its    rich    and    ample    continuance    could   juttify 

ut* 

««My  dear,"  I  taid  tubmissively,  "I  thaU  leave 
everything  to  you.  The  idea  of  travelling  o<> 
cuned  to  me;  that  wat  aU.  I  have  never  traveUed 
further  than  Cannes.    Still,  we  have  aU  our  livet 

before  ut." 
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"Wc  wm  timvel,''  he  Mid  unaclfithlv.    «We'U 

go  M^nd  the  world -dowly.    FU  get  the  ticket. 
at  Cbok'i  to-morrow."  "*«w 

"But,  dearett,  if  you  would  rather ^ 

evcl';"'    '"'^^---^•^•"Iw.y.h.vecmr 
J  W  cour«  we  .hall.    Dcamt,  how  goo^  you 

"I  wish  I  was,"  he  murmured. 

I  was  glad,  then,  that  I  had  never  allowed  my 
pmrait  to  appear  in  a  periodical.  We  could  not 
pr^«,t  the  appearance  in  American  newspapers  of 
heraldmg  paragraphs,  but  the  likelihood  of  our 
bcmg  recognized  was  sensibly  lessened 
J^Can  you  surt  soon?"  he  asked.    «an  you  be 

it^t^dS^    The  sooner  the  better,  now  that 

"You  do  not  regret?  We  have  decided  so  quickly. 
Ah!  you  are  the  merest  girl,  and  I  have  taken  ad- 
vanuge "  ^ 

I  put  my  hand  over  his  mouth.    He  seized  it. 

breath  ran  through  my  fingers. 

"What  about  your  business?"  I  said. 

"I  8haU  confide  it  to  old  Tate-  tell  him  some 
story  -  he  knows  quite  as  much  about  it  as  I  do. 
ro-morrow  I  wiU  see  to  all  that.    The  day  after 
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•hall  we  start?  No;  to-morrow  night.  To-morrow 
night,  eh?  I'll  mn  in  to-morrow  and  tell  you  what 
I've  arranged.    I  mutt  tee  yon  to-morrow  early." 

"No,"  I  said.    ''Do  not  come  before  lunch." 

<'Not  before  lunchl    Why?" 

He  was  surprised.  But  I  had  been  my  own 
mistress  for  years,  with  my  own  habits,  rules, 
privacies.  I  had  never  seen  anyone  before  lunch. 
And  to-morrow,  of  all  days,  I  should  have  so  much 
to  do  and  to  arrange.  Was  this  man  to  come 
like  an  invader  and  disturb  my  morning?  So  felt 
the  celibate  in  me,  instinctively,  thoughtlessly. 
That  deep-seated  objection  to  the  intrusion  of,even 
the  most  loved  male  at  certain  times  is  common, 
I  think,  to  all  women.  Womc^  are  capable  of 
putting  love  aside,  like  a  rich  dress,  and  donning 
the  piignoir  of  matter-of-fact  dailiness,  in  a  way 
whidi  is  an  eternal  enigma  to  men.  .  .  Then  I 
saw,  in  a  sudden  flash,  that  I  had  renounced  my 
individual  existence,  that  I  had  forfeited  my  habits 
and  rules  and  privacies,  that  I  was  a  man's  woman. 
And  the  passionate  lover  in  me  gloried  in  this. 

''Come  as  soon  as  you  like,  dearest  friend,"  I 
said. 

"Nobody  except  Mary  will  know  anything  till 
we  are  actually  gone,"  he  remarked.  "And  I  shall 
not  tell  her  till  the  last  thing.  Afterwards,  won't 
they  chatter!    God!    Let'em." 
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.„i!i?*' ^  "^^  **•"***"*  ""•   And  I 
toM  him  .bout  Mrfc  Sarfifc    "When  .he  met  you 

on  the  Unding,"  I  «ided.  «.he  drew  her  own  ,C 
clutioni,  my  poor,  poor  boyl" 

He  WM  furioui.  I  could  see  he  wanted  to  uke 
me  in  his  arms  and  protect  me  masculinely  from 
the  nsmg  storm. 

"  AU  that  is  nothing,"  I  soothed  him.    "NotlUne 

Agajnst  It,  we  have  our  self-respect.    We  can  scorn 

«n    ,.    ^^^«»^«*«^°'^  contemptuous  laugh. 

"Darhngr  he  murmured.    "You  are  more  tlun 

« woman."  ^^ 

He  h«J  ™en;  I  leaned  b.cfc  in  .  U,ge  cu.Woned 

.h.?:rK^^^."!"'^  otkerinrtence-.  rilence 
th.t  throbbed  with  the  heavy  pul.e  of  «i  unutte^ 

able  and  complex  emotion  -  pleuure,  pain,  appre- 
h««m,  even  terror.    What  h«l  I  done?    Why 
had  I,  with  a  word -nay,  without  a  word,  with 
m«dy  a  gewure  and  a  glance  -  thnnn.  my  whole 
Me  mto  the  crucible  of  paanon?    Why  did  I  exult 
m  the  tremendous  and  impetuou.  act,  like  a  martyr, 
and  al»  hke  a  girl?    Wa.  I  playing  with  my  exi«i 
ence  a.  an  mfant  pUy,  with   a   preciou.  bibelot 
that  a  carelen  touch  may  shatter?    Why  wa*  T 
so  fiercely,  feverishly,  drunkenly  happy  when  I 
gazed  utothoM  eyes? 
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^I    tuppoM    I    mutt   go^"  he  Miid   ditoonao- 
btely. 
.    I  nodded,  and  the  next  iniunt  the  clock  ttruck. 

<*  Yet,"  he  urged  himself,  "I  must  go." 

He  bent  down,  put  hit  hands  on  the  aims  of  the 
chair,  and  kissed  me  violently,  twice.  The  fire 
that  consumes  the  world  ran  scorchingly  through  me. 
Every  muscle  was  suddenly  strained  into  tension, 
and  then  fell  slack.  My  face  flushed;  I  let  my  head 
slip  sideways,  so  that  my  left  cheek  was  against  the 
back  of  the  chair.  Through  my  drooping  eyelashes 
I  could  see  the  snake-like  glitter  of  his  eyes  as  he 
stood  over  me.  I  shuddered  and  sighed.  I  was 
like  someone  fighting  in  vain  against  the  sweet 
seduction  of  an  overwhelming  and  fatal  drug.  I 
wanted  to  entreat  him  to  go  away,  to  rid  me  of  the 
exquisite  and  sinister  enchantment.  But  I  could 
not  speak.    I  r>hut  my  eyes.    This  was  love. 

The  next  moment  I  heard  the  soft  sound  of  his 
feet  on  the  carpet.  I  opened  my  eyes.  He  had 
stepped  back.  When  our  glances  met  he  averted 
his  face,  and  went  briskly  for  his  overcoat,  which 
lay  on  the  floor  by  the  piano.  I  rose,  freed,  re- 
established in  my  self-control.  I  arranged  his 
cdlar,  straightened  his  necktie  with  a  few  touches, 
picked  up  his  hat,  pushed  back  the  crown,  which 
flew  up  with  a  noise  like  a  small  explosion,  and  gave 
it  into  his  hands. 
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.  J*^  .r^"  •*  "**    "ToHDorww  Bornia,, 
«h?    I  A.U    get  to  know  everything  neceM«y 

^   »T*:.  And  then  we  wiU  fix  tWag.  »p.» 

"I  can  let  myself  oat,"  he  tald. 

I  made  a  vague  getture,  intended  to  signify  that 

l^  J^^.^'1'  °'  P*™^^°«  ^»™  ^  i«t  himself 
Ottt.  We  left  the  drawing-room,  and  passed,  with 
precautions  of  sUence,  to  the  front^loor,  which  I 
gently  opened.  ' 

"Good-night,  then,"  he  whispered  formaUy, 
•Imost  coldly.  ^' 

I  nodded.  We  neither  of  us  even  smiled.  We 
were  gr«ve,  stem,  and  stiff  in  our  immense  self- 
oonsaousness. 

J7^  ^"^^^  ^"^  ^^''"  '  murmured  out  there 
with  hmi  m  the  vast,  glittering  sUence  of  the  many- 
angled  suircase,  which  disappeared  above  us 
*nd  below  us  into  the  mysterious  unseen. 

He  nodded  as  I  had  nodded,  and  began  to  d^. 
»cend  Ae  broad,  carpeted  steps,  firmly,  carefully, 
and  neither  quick  nor  slow.  I  leaned  over  the 
baluster.  When  the  turns  of  the  suircase  brought 
hmi  opposite  and  below  me,  he  stopped  and  raised 
lus  hat,  and  we  exchanged  a  smile.  Then  he  reso- 
totely  dropped  his  eyes  and  resumed  the  descent 
From  time  to  time  I  had  glimpses  of  parts  of  hi, 
ngurc  as  he  passed  story  after  story.    Then  I  heard 
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hit  tnad  on  the  tettelUitad  ptvemait  ol  the  mahi 
hall,  the  ditttnt  cktter  of  doable  doon,  end  a  shrill 
cftb-whittle. 

This  WM  love,  at  last  — the  reality  <d  lovel 
He  would  have  killed  himself  had  he  faUed  to  win 
me  — killed  himselfl  With  the  novelist's  habit, 
I  ran  off  into  a  series  of  imagined  scenes  —  the  dead 
body,  with  the  hole  in  the  temples  and  the  awkward 
attitade  of  death;  the  discovery,  the  rush  for  the 
police,  the  search  for  a  motive,  the  inquest,  the 
rapid^peaking  coroner,* who  spent  his  whole  life 
at  inquests;  myself,  cold  and  impassive,  giving  evi- 
dence,  and  Mary  listening  to  what  I  said.  .  .  . 
But  he  lived,  with  his  deUcate  physical  charm,  his 
frail  distinction,  his  spiritual  grace;  and  he  had  won 
me.  The  sense  of  mutual  possession  was  inezpiess* 
iblysweettome.  And  it  was  all  I  had  in  the  world 
now.  When  my  mind  moved  from  that  rock, 
all  else  seemed  shifting,  uncertain,  perilous,  bodeful, 
and  steeped  in  woe.  The  air  was  thick  with  dis- 
asters, and  injustice,  and  strange  griefs  immediately 
I  kxised  my  hold  oa  the  immense  fact  thatihe  was 


,   ''How  calm  I  amP'  I  thought 

It  was  not  till  I  had  been  in  bed  some  three  hooit 
that  I  fully  realized  the  seismic  upheaval  which  my 
soul  had  experienced. 


CHAPTER  in 

*»  nTOATIOll  CBANOD 

1W0KE  »p  feom  one  of  tboMi  d<»et  which, 
•fter  •  dteplcM  night,  give  the  brief  iUnti^ 

•«d  my  mmd  feveridJjr  »ctivt.  And  iC 
««»«  to  „ticip«,  F„nlc'.  coming.  JP^ 
"««ge  my  p|,„  £„  cIo«ng  the  flat.  I  had 
J~ed,h.tit.ho»Idbeclo.ed.  Ti^^Jl 
knocked  .t  the  door,  ud  it  occurred  to  meth«t 
ae«  mwt  h.ve  been  .  p«viou.  knock,  which  Ud, 

TJ^^fj'  S«ve  on  .pedJ  ocauion^ 
I WM  never  weened,  wd  Enuneline  ,nd  my  m.id 
hjd  mjuncuon.  not  to  come  to  me  until  Irwg. 
»2^«hf  «»  in.,«..ly  to  Fr«.k.  He  hJd 
•mved  thu.  eMly,  merely  beau,e  he  could  not 

.i?^...1**T''*''  P«'»'i«'tion.  with  Emm4» 
ti^^  l«d  tol    I  cnnot  po«ibly  be  rc^X 
tUM  if  he  M  to  be  in  and  out  here  all  day  " 
N^ele.^  Ae  pro.pect  of  «eing  him  quickly, 

««l^^.c^  of  h-aplendid  impatience,  drenchi 
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"What  it  it?"  I  called  out. 

Emmeline  entered  in  that  terrible  mauve  dress- 
ing-gown which  I  had  been  powerless  to  persuade 
her  to  discard. 

"So  sorry  to  disturb  jrou,"  said  Emmeline, feeling 
her  loose  golden  hair  with  one  hand,  "but  Mrs. 
Ispenlove  has  called,  and  wants  to  see  you  at  once. 
Vm  afraid  something  has  happened." 

"Mrs.  Ispenlove?" 

My  voice  shook. 

"Yes.  Yvonne  came  to  my  room  and  tcdd  me 
that  Mrs.  Ispenlove  was  here,  and  was  either  mad 
or  very  unwell,  and  would  I  go  to  her?  So  I  got 
up  at  once.  What  shall  I  do?  Perhaps  it's  some- 
thing very  serious.  Not  half-past  eight,  and  calling 
like  this!" 

"Let  her  come  in  here  immediately,"  I  said, 
turning  my  head  on  the  pillow,  so  that  Emmeline 
should  not  see  the  blush  which  had  spread  over 
my  face  and  my  neck. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  terrible  and  desolating 
scene  must  pass  between  Mary  Ispenlove  and 
myself.  I  could  not  foresee  how  I  should  emerge 
from  it,  but  I  desperately  resolved  that  I  would 
suffer  the  worst  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
that  no  conceivable  appeal  should  induce  me  to 
abandon  Frank.  I  was,  as  I  waited  for  Mrs.  Ispen- 
love to  appear,   nothing  but  an  embodied  and 
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fierce  instinct  to  guard  what  I  had  won.    No  con- 
•ideration  of  mercy  could  have  touched  me. 
She  entered  with  a  strange,  hysterical  cry: 
"Carlotur' 

I  had  asked  her  long  ago  to  use  my  Christian 
name  — long  before  I  ever  imagined  what  would 
come  to  pass  between  her  husband  and  me;  but 
I  always  caUed  her  Mrs.  Ispenlove.    The  difference 
m  our  ages  justified  this.    And  that  morning  the 
d^erence   seemed   to   be   increased.     I    realized, 
with  a  cruel  justice  of  perception  qu*  -^  new  in 
my  estimate  of  her,  that  she  was  old  —  an  old  wo- 
man.   She  had  never  been  beautiful,  but  she  was 
taU  and  graceful,  and  her  face  had  been  attractive 
by  the  sweetness  of  the  mouth  and  the  gray  benefi- 
cence of  the  eyes;  and  now  that  sweetness  and  that 
beneficence  appeared  suddenly  to  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  faul  despair  of  a  woman  who  dis- 
covers that  she  has  lived  too  long.    Gray  hair, 
imnkles,  crowVfeet,  tired  eyes,  drawn  mouth,  and 
the  temble  tell-tale  hollow  under  the  chin  —  these 
were  what  I  saw  in  Mary  Ispenlove.    She  had  learnt 
that  the  only  thing  worth  having  in  life  is  youth. 
I  possessed  everything  that  she  lacked.     Surely 
the  struggle  was  unequal.    Fate  might  have  chosen 
a  less  piteous  victim.     I  felt  profoundly  sorry  for 
Mary  Ispenlove,  and  this  sorrow  was  stronger  in 
me  even  than  the  uneasiness,  the  false  shame  (for 


«1 
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it  was  not «  real  shame),  which  I  experienced  in  her 
presence.  I  put  out  my  hands  towards  her,  as 
It  were,  involunurily.  She  sprang  to  me,  took 
them,  and  kissed  me  as  I  lay  in  bed. 

"How  beautiful  you  look  — like  thatP*  she  ex- 
claimed wildly,  and  with  a  hopeless  and  acute  envy 
in  her  tone. 

*But  why **  I  began  to  protest,  astounded. 

What  wiU  you  think  of  me,  disturbing  you  like 
this?  What  WiU  you  think?"  she  moaned.  And 
then  her  voice  rose:  "I  could  not  help  it;  I  couldn't, 
reaUy.  Oh,  Carlotulyeu  are  my  friend,  aren't  you?" 
One  thing  grew  swiftly  clear  to  me:  that  she  was 
M  yet  perfectly  unaware  of  the  relations  between 
Frank  and  myself.  My  brain  searched  hurriedly 
for  an  explanation  of  the  visit.  I  was  conscious 
of  an  extraordinary  relief. 

"You  are  my  friend,  aren't  you?"  she  repeated 
insistently. 

Her  tears  were  dropping  on  my  bosom.  But 
could  I  answer  that  I  was  her  friend?  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  her  enemy;  she  and  Frank  and  I  were 
dolls  in  the  great  hands  of  fate,  irresponsible, 
guiltless,  meet  for  an  undcrsUnding  sympathy. 
Why  was  I  not  stUl  her  friend?  Did  not  my  heart 
bleed  for  her?  Yet  such  is  the  power  of  convention 
over  honourableness  that  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  reply  directly,  "Yes,  I  am  your  friend." 
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^We^bav,  known  «ch  other  .  k,„g  ,i„.,„  I 

fe.,5;;  •"  >-"  «»">«  to  dor  d,e  dem«.ded 

How  young  I  wu  then!  I  ~m««fc-  " 
-tirfaction  i.  thi.  exhibition  ofTr^.7  "'"^ 
•nd  hard,  „  youth  U  .pt  t^  t^J  ^"  ^"°8 
the  «Hnp.„ion.  too  It^^^.""^*"^ 
which  I  conceived  for  her  ^  ''  '"°«"t, 
We  her  to  ull.  unji  2.  ^i'^'2  ""^  ''"^ 

"SWtted  the  delay  Indt     «     ?"''  •°"«  ^^ 
Itho„gh,.heS^.?ii"^»3''t.    Su^y. 

which  .he  ought  not  t^J^  r  J*"""^"* 
»«.  ShewJonrof^l,^^*"-  But  .he  did 
ten  tho„..nd"^  ot  7^'  "'•  T^  "^ 
daw.  or  ^cond^ight.  X  w.X'olV*" 
Jew  «•  a  rabbit.  ^  defence- 

"and  I  need  jj^„™°'»*'«*  '"th  «  aervoB,  «ttle} 
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»» 


I  murmured.    "Tell  me  —  what  I 


Tell  me,' 
can  da" 

I  had  remained  in  bed;  the  was  by  the  fire-pltoe. 
A  distance  between  us  seemed  necessary. 

"You  can't  do  anything,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
'''Only  I  was  obliged  to  talk  to  someone,  after  all 
the  nighL    It's  about  Frank." 

"Mr.  Ispenlove!"  I  ejaculated,  acting  as  well  as 
I  could,  but  not  very  well. 

"Yes.    He  has  left  me." 

"But  why?    What  is  the  matter?" 

Even  to  recall  my  share  in  this  interview  wilh 
Mary  Ispenlove  humiliates  me.  But  perhaps  I 
have  learned  the  value  of  humiliation.  Still, 
could  I  have  behaved  differently? 

"You  won't  understand  unless  I  begin  a  IcHig 
lime  ago,"  said  Mary  Ispenlove.  "Carlotta,  my 
married  life  has  been  awful  —  awful  —  a  tragedy. 
It  has  been  jl  tragedy  both  for  him  and  for  me. 
But  no  one  has  suspected  it;  we  have  hidden  it." 

I  nodded.    I,  however,  had  suspected  it. 

"It's  just  twenty  years  —  yes,  twenty  —  since  I 
fell  in  love,"  she  proceeded,  gazing  at  me  with 
her  soft,  moist  eyes. 

"With  —  Frank,"  I  assumed.    I  lay  back  in  bed. 

"No,"  she  said.  "With  another  man.  That 
was  in  Brixton,  when  I  was  a  girl  living  with  my 
father;  my  mother  was  dead.  He  WM  a  bairiater— 
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I  mean  the  man  I  wu  in  love  with  H.  1.  j 
o-Iy  j-t  been  called  to  the  Bar.  Td.l^eve  '  bSv 

fl^?ZL    K-^r*  ^  "°  "ndewtand  now  tliat  it 

S^  .r    "^"""'"^   •'   *«'•    Any   man   L 
flattered  when  a  woman  fall,  in  love  with  him 

We  «w  each  other  a  lot    I  hoped,  and  I  kept  on 
^mg.    Some  people  even  ..id  it  wa.  a  match,  and 
^I    wa.    Growing    myelf   away.    F.nc^_ 
ttnmmg  my«lf  away -me! -who  have  never 
^.f"^/"'  «°3^i»gi    My  father  did  not  cl« 
much  or  the  man;  „id  he  wa.  «lfi.h  and  gra  p^^ 
^.bly  he  w«;  but  I  wa.  in  love  with  hi^au'^ 
«me.    Th«,  I  met  Fr«.k.  «.d  Frank  feU  in  love 
with  me.    You  know  how  ob.tinate  Frank  i.  wh« 

It'.T  •**  •"■•  """'^  "^  •  '^'-K.  Frank  deu>" 
mm«d  to  have  me;  and  my  father  wa.  on  hi.  ride.  I 
would  no.  luten.    I  didn't  give  him  «>  much  a. 

thi-  ."  *!  i"°^'  *"  ""•  And  thi.  .ute  of 
Amg.  a.ted  for  quite  a  long  time.  It  waan't  my 
fault;  It  wa.n't  anybody's  fault" 

dbow.   and   listening  intently.    It  wa.   the  fir.t 
.mc«,  word  I  had  .Men.  and  I  wa.  glad  to  u  ter7t 
Tie  man  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  came  nearer 
He  wa.  deadedly  tempted.    I  began  to  fed  .^ 
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of  him.    All  I  wanted  wm  to  many  him,  whether 
he  loved  me  a  great  deal  or  only  a  little  tiny  bit. 
I  waf  in  that  tute.     Then  he  drew  away.     He 
•carcely  ever  came  to  the  home,  and  I  teemed  never 
to  be  able  to  meet  him.    And  then  one  day  my  father 
showed  me  something  in  the  Morning  Post,     It 
was  a  paragraph  saying  that  the  man  I  was  in  love 
with  was  going  to  marry  a  woman  of  title,  a  widow 
and  the  daughter  of  a  peer.    I  soon  found  out  she 
was  nearly  twice  his  age.    He  had  done  it  to  get  on. 
He  was  getting  on  very  well  by  himself,  but  I  suppose 
that  wasn't  fast  enough  for  him.    Carlotta,   it 
nearly  killed  me.    And  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him. 
You  can't  guess  how  sorry  I  felt  for  him.    I  felt 
that  he  didn't  know  what  he  had  missed.    Oh, 
how  happy  I  should  have  made  him!    I  should 
have  lived  for  him.    I  should  have  done  everything 
for  him.    I  should  have.    .    .    You   don't  mind 
me  telling  you  all  this?" 
I  made  an  imploring  gesture. 
"What  a  shame!"  I  burst  out. 
"Ah,  my  dear!"  she  said,  "he  didn't  love  me. 
One  can't  blame  him." 

"And  then?"  I  questioned,  with  an  eagerness 
that  I  tried  to  overcome. 

"Frank  was  so  persevering.  And  —  and  —  I 
did  admire  his  character.  A  woman  couldn't  help 
admiring  his  character,  could  she?    And,  besides. 
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for  me  „  I  h«J  been  for  the  other  one.    Ye,   I 
married  him.  and  wehnrh  ■•-.._•    j  '«.  1 

to  be  hap^T"  *        "  "•"  ""^ 

"i!^  ^^  '"'^''  5^  '*«°'"  I  «ked. 
Thw  »  my  dume,"  die  said.    "I  could  m« 

"Oh,  •,/••  .he  aid.  "It  wa.  never  mentioned  - 
~ver  once  during  fifteen  ye.™.  But  he  I^ew; 
•»d  I  knew  that  he  Icnew.  The  odier  one  Z 
^w.,.  between  ».  -  .Iway..  alway,  alway.!    n. 

b«.^forbothofu.;butitwa,„«Ie...    Thep,.don 

«1™.T^  /  ^"  °^^  "■*  '^^    Fancy  hi. 
^*K«I    And  we  were  helpIeM.    Becu„7m 

go  and  make  a  vandal  -  at  lea,t,  that  ^what  T 

^<^'''^\  "ghed-    "I   kn<^  diffe^t  tl 
W^^^j^lth^dV  before  ye.terday.» 

"Crettdl.    He    had   ju.t    been  made  a  judge 
^^^  yo«nge.t  judge  on  the  benchioS^ 
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"Wtf  that  the  mtnf"  I  exclaimed;  for  CretteU't 
chtracter  was  well  known  in  London. 

"That  was  the  man.    Frank  came  in  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  after  he  had  glanced  at  the  paper, 
he  said:  *By  the  way,  Cretteirs  dead.*    I  did  not 
gratp  it  at   fint.    He   repeated:   *Crettell  —  he't 
dead.'  I  bunt  into  tean.    I  couldn't  help  it.    And, 
beiidet,  I  forgot.    Frank  asked  me  very  roughly 
what  I  was  crying  for.    You  know,  Frank  has 
much  changed  these  last  few  months.    He  is  not 
as  nice  as  he  used  to  be.    Excuse  my  talking  like 
this,  my  dear.    Something  must  be  worrying  him. 
Well,  I  said  as  well  as  I  could  while  I  was  crying 
that  the  news  was  a  shock  to  me.    I  tried  to  stop 
crying,  but  I  couldn't    I  sobbed.    Frank  threw 
down  the  paper  and  sUmped  on  it,  and  he  swore. 
He  said:  *I  know  you've  always  been  in  love  with 
the  brute,  but  you  needn't  make  such  a  damn  fuss 
about  it'    Oh,  my  dear,  how  can  I  tell  you  these 
things?    That  angered  me.    This  was  the  first  time 
in  our  married  life  that  Crettell  had  been  even  re- 
ferred  to,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Frank  put  all  the 
hatred  of  fifteen  years  into  that  single  sentence. 
Why  was  I  angry?    I  didn't  know.    We  had  a 
scene.    Frank  lost  his  temper,  for  the  first  time 
that  I  remember,  and  then  he  recovered  it    He 
said  quietly  he  couldn't  sund  living  with  me  any 
more,  and  that  he  had  long  since  wanted  to  leave 
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me.    He  Mid  he  would  never  «»  me  ««•„     And 
then  one  of  the  lenunt. ......  •        !  V"^    And 

"What?"  "*•  •*"« "».  end •' 

J'^^^V"?-    '    •"*    her    out.    And-,mJ_ 
Frank  didn't  come  home  kit  night" 

-J^!!!,  T?  •  ;"""•    ^  ~"W  «»<"  nothing  to 
nao^hmrd  of  matrimony.    I  could  only^^ 

.tZl^'^"  ^'  '^"  '""•-°''  »"-'"  I  v«>tu«l 
She  made  no  reply. 

No.V^ed'trt^Jrftj^P-'Hone.U,, 

•ong.    We  are  huaband  and  wife,  Carlotu     W, 
•«  »  ««d  to  each  other.    And  geUrL^T^  :. 
«°od.    We've  got  on  very  well.  Slg    Id 
now  he.  Irft  me.    Think  of  the  .can<Sl*ltS 
^^blel   terriblel   A  .eparation  at  m"aS 
Culott.,  .t.    unthinkablel    He',    mad-thl?. 
the  only  explamition.    Haven't  I  tried  .0  be  a^ 
wrfe  u>  hm.?    He',  never  found  fault  witSm^ 
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never!  And  Pm  tui^  «•  ngardt  him,  Pve  luid 
nothing  to  complain  of." 

"He  wiU  come  back,"  I  laid.  "He'U  think 
things  over  and  tee  reason." 

And  it  was  just  as  though  I  heard  some  other 
person  saying  these  words. 

"But  he  didn't  come  komt  last  night,"  Marr 
insisted.  "What  the  servants  are  thinking  I 
shouldn't  like  to  guess." 

"What  does  it  matter  what  the  servants  thinkr 
I  said  brusquely. 

"But  it  does  matter.'  He  didn't  come  komi. 
He  must  have  slept  at  a  hotel.  Fancy,  sleeping 
tt  a  hotel,  and  his  home  waiting  for  himi  Oh, 
CariotU,  you're  too  young  to  undersUnd  what  I 
fcell  You're  very  clever,  and  you're  verysympi^- 
^etic;  but  you  can't  see  things  as  I  see  them. 
Wait  tiU  you've  been  married  fifteen  years.  The 
scandal!  The  shame!  And  me  only  too  anxious 
to  be  a  good  wife,  and  to  keep  our  home  as  it  should 
be,  and  to  help  him  as  much  as  I  can  with  my 
stupid  brains  in  his  business!" 

"I  can  undersund  perfectly,"  I  asserted.  "I 
can  undersund  perfectly." 

And  I  could.  The  futility  of  arguing  with 
Mary,  of  attempting  to  free  her  ever  so  Uttk  from 
the  coils  of  convention  which  had  always  bound 
her,  was  only  too  plainly  apparent.  She  was  — and 
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ii.tt.r.Ujr  .iacerely,  m.tmcti»djr  -  Ae  very  fac«w 
•oaetjr,  .,  ,he  cowered  there  in  her  grief  .nd  h*, 
^Aenuaty  of  her  grief  .nd  her  n»ent«en'    iSr 

^ce  »nun.ble.  th..  logic  m„.ralw.y.  blw^oT 
^  emouon.    I  .„  i„ten.ely  proud  <rf  my  S 

M  free  from  .mficiaJity,  «  my  own.    an  you  to 
^^."""[  I'-o'tkepoUtyofLondon^to 

„J'?'°*  •  J^  fo'  «*««»  yew,  Md  then  M  e^ 
^  l-ke  tiutr  d.e  „u,mur«i.  incduy 
'"umng  to  the  core  of  her  grievance.  "I  did 
wrongtom.„yWm  IJcnow.  Butl^am.n^,^ 
And  tf  ""'^„'"°!.'    We  ~e  hu.b.nd  .nd  wife. 

«W    T    K  n        "  '*'°  '~™'    What  will  people 

"He  wiU  come  back,"  I  said  again. 
Do  you  think  so?" 
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This  time  the  caught  at  the  itraw. 

"Yet,"  I  said.  "And  you  will  tetde  down  gradu- 
ally; and  everything  will  be  forgotten." 

I  said  that  because  it  was  the  one  thing  I  could 
•ay.  I  repeat  that  I  had  ceaMd  to  think  of  my- 
•elf.    I  had  become  a  tpecutor. 

"It  can  never  be  the  tame  between  ut  again," 
Nfaiy  breathed  sadly. 

At  that  moment  Emmeline  Pahner  plunged, 
rather  than  came,  into  my  bedroom. 

"Oh,  Miss  Peel "  she  began,  and  then  stopped, 

seeing  Mrs.  Ispenlove  by  the  fire-place,  though 
she  knew  that  Mrs.  Ispenbve  was  with  me. 

"Anything  wrong?"  I  asked,  affecting  a  complete 
calm. 

It  was  evident  that  the  good  creature  had  tost 
her  head,  as  she  sometimes  did,  when  I  gave  her 
too  much  manuscript  to  copy,  or  when  the  unusual 
occurred  in  no  matter  what  form.  The  excellent 
Emmeline  was  one  of  my  mistakes. 

"Mr.  Ispenlove  is  here,"  she  whispered. 

None  of  us  spoke  for  a  few  seconds.  Mary 
Ispenk>ve  stared  at  me,  but  whether  in  terror  or 
astonishment,  I  could  not  guess.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  moments  of  my  life. 

"Tell  Mr.  Ispenlove  that  I  can  see  nobody," 
I  said,  glancing  at  the  wall. 

She  turned  to  ga 
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"Aad,  Emmdine,"  I  rtopped  lier.  "Do  not 
ttU  him  Anything  elte." 

Surely  the  fact  thtt  Frank  had  called  to  .ee  me 
before  nme  o'clock  in  the  morning,  .urely  my 
ttnewy  demeanour,  mun  at  length  arouse  tutpidon 
«ven  m  the  simple,  trusting  mind  of  his  wife! 

"How  does  he  know  that  I  am  here?"  hUry 
Mked,  towering  her  voice,  when  Emmeline  had 
•hut  the  door;  "I  said  nothing  to  the  servanu." 

I  was  saved.  Her  own  explanaUon  of  his  comii>g 
was,  of  course,  the  most  natural  in  the  world.  I 
Mtsedonit. 

"Never  mind  how,"  I  answered.  "Perhaps  he 
was  wauAing  outside  your  house,  and  foUowed 
you.  The^  imporunt  thing  is  that  he  has  come. 
It  proves,  I  went  on,  inventing  rapidly,  "that  he 
has  changed  his  mind  and  recogni.es  his  mistake. 
Had  you  not  better  go  back  home  as  quickly  as 
you  can?  It  would  have  been  rather  awkward 
tor  you  to  see  him  here,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  her  eyes  softening  and 
gleammg  with  joy.  "I  will  go.  Oh,  CarlotuI 
how  can  I  thank  you?    You  are  my  best  friend." 

I  have  done  nothing,"  I  protested.    But  I  had. 

You  are  a  dear!"  she  excUimed,  coming  im- 
pulsively  to  the  bed. 

Iwtup    She  kissed  me  fervently.  IrangthebelL 
ms  Mr.  Ispentove  gone?"  I  asked  Emmeline. 
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/•Yet,"  said  Emmelinc. 

In  another  minute  hit  wife,  too,  had  departed, 
timoroutly  optimittic,  already  denying  in  her  heart 
that  it  could  never  be  the  tame  between  them  again. 
She  atturedly  would  not  find  Frank  at  home.  But 
that  wat  nothing.  I  had  etcapedl  I  had  etcapedl 
"Will  you  mind  getting  dressed  at  once?"  I  said 
to  Emmeline.  "I  should  like  you  to  go  out  with  a 
letter  and  a  manuscript  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  got  a  notebook  and  began  to  write  to  Frank. 
I  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  in  full  deuil, 
writing  hurriedly,  in  gusts,  and  abandoning  that 
regard  for  literary  form  which  the  professional 
author  is  apt  to  preserve  even  in  his  least  formal 
correspondence. 

"After  this,"  I  said,  "we  must  give  up  what  we 
decided  last   night,    I   have  no  good   reason  to 
oflFer  you.    The  situation  itself  has  not  been  changed 
by  what  I  have  learnt  from  your  wife.    I  have  not 
even  discovered  that  she  loves  you,  though  in  spite 
of  what  she  says,  which  I  have  faithfully  told  you, 
I  fancy  she  does  —  at  any  ra^e,  I  think  she  is  begin- 
ning to.    My  ideas  about  the  rights  of  love  are  not 
changed.  My  feelings  towards  you  are  not  changed. 
Nothing  is  changed.    But  she  and  I  have  been 
through  that  interview,  and  so,  after  all,  every- 
thing is  changed;  we  must  give  it  all  up.    You  will 
tay  I  am  illogical.    I  am  —  perhapt.    It  wat  a 
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mere  cluince  th.t  your  wife  c«ne  to  me.  I  don't 
^  why  .he  did    I,  .h.  h«l  not  come.  I  .hould 

wntten-I  .hould  .till  have  given  my«lf  to  you. 
^^^^"^^l^'Pr^cc.  I  have  been  with 
her.  And  then  the  thought  that  you  .truck  her 
tormyttke!  She  ..id  nothing  about  that  That 
wa.  the  one  thing  .he  concealed.  I  could  have 
cned  when  .he  pawed  it  over.  After  all,  I  don't 
know  whether  it  i.  .ympathy  for  your  wife  that 
nuke,  me  change,  or  my  wlf-reapect  -  „y  my  wlf. 

«U  that  mterview.  ■  " 

"Oh,  if  I  only  had  the  courage  to  begin  by  telling 
her  outright  «,d  bluntly  that  you  and  I  had  .ettled 
that  I  .hould  uke  her  placel  That  would  have 
^pped  her.  But  I  hadn't.  And,  be.ide..  how 
could  I  fore«e  what  .he  would  .ay  to  me  and  how 
rfie  won^d  affect  me?  No;  I  lied  to  her  at  every 
pomt.    My  whole  attitude  wa.  a  lie.    Suppo.ing 

ter.  and  tten  I  had   met  her  afterward.,  I  could 

tZl^^.  *"'  1°  *'  f«ce-„r,owfuUy  with  a 
heart  bleedmg-but  I  could  have  looked  her  in 
Ae  face.  But  rfter  thi.  interview  -  no;  it  would 
be  impMuble  for  me  to  face  her  with  you  at  my 
..del  Don't  I  put  thing,  crudely,  horribly!  I 
know  everything  that  you  wiU  My.    You  could  not 
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bring  .  .ingle  «g„ment  that  I  have  not  thought  of. 

If«I     rr*-  ••'"r""  •"  •"thins.    It  i.  how 

your  hfe  Md  nunc  without  having  done  anything 
to  .mpmve  he«;  „d  po..ibIy  I  have  .aved  «  aU 
ttreef«,mtemblenii.ery.  Powibly  fate  i.  with  ui 
No  one  can  „y.  I  don't  1^  what  wiU  happ«, 
m  the  .mmediate  future;  I  won't  think  about  it 

me  that  I  have  «.y  „fl„e„ce  over  you,  you  will  go 
back  to  hve  with  your  wife.  Where  did  you  .lew 
iMtrnght?  Or  did  you  , walk  the  .tj^?  Y^ 
mu.t  not  an«,erthi.  letter  at  pnaent.  Write  to  me 
tater.    Do  not  tor  to  «e  me.    I  won't  ,ee  you. 

ifon  t  thmk  I  could  .und  another  «ene  with  your 
wft^and  .he  would  be  .ure  to  come  again  to  me. 

Tiy  to  re.ume  your  old  exi.tence.    You  can 
«to  It  xf  you  try.    Remember  that  your  wife  it 
no  more  to  blame  than  you  are,  or  than  I  am.    Re- 
member that  you  loved  her  once.    And  remember 
tlut  I  act  a.  I  am  acting  becauM  there  i.  no  other 
way  for  me.    C.Jt  plus  hrt  n^  m>i.    I  am  going 
to  Torquay.    I  let  you  know  thi.  - 1  hate  conceal 
meut;  and  anyway  you  would  find  out.    But  I  duU 
tnut  you  not  to  follow  me.     I  diaU  tru.t  you.    You 
are  ..ying  that  thi.  i.  a  ve^r  different  woman  from 
U.tmght.    Iti..    I  haven't  yet  realized  what  my 
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t^  •";  ^  «P««  I  •«>.«  ,«Ui»   them  in  , 

^^  l^u  "f"'''  *"  P"*  E"w«line  off  the 
fc^t,  »  that  .he  .haU  think  that  it  i.  ou,^^ 
bu.meM.    NowI.h,ll^yo„._cp.."       ^ 

Fr^k,     ««»  I  «.ded  it  without  an  affectionate 
I.Zl'''°J'"  i""*  '^"  to  take  the.e  down  to  Mr 

--Cbrirg  tht.  cr  r  ^  *"  \  ^"*  ^  -« 

that  eleven  tk-lL  ™  *°"*«  ^  Torquay  by 

tnat  eleven-thirty  express  -  isn't  itr         ^    ^     y 
^^^Eleven-thirty-five,"    Emmeline    corrected    me 

When  she  returned,  she  said  she  had  seen  lUr 
In-nlove  and  given  him  the  letter  and  Sfe  ^i^"^' 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   HAZARD  OP   DZSmfT 

I  HAD  acquainunces  in  Torquay,  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  place  was  impossibk  for 
me.    Torquay  is  the  chosen  home  of  the  pro- 
prieties, the  respecubilities,  and  aU  the  conventions. 
Nothing  could  dislodge  them  from  its  beautiful 
hills;  the  very  sea,  as  it  beats  primly,  or  with  a 
violence  that  never  forgets  to  be  discreet,  on  the 
indented  shore,  acknowledges  their  sway.    Aphro- 
dite never  visits  there;  the  human  race  is  not  con- 
tinued there.    People  who  have  always  lived  with- 
in the  conventions  go  there  to  die  within  the  con- 
ventions.   The  young  do  not  flourish  there;  they 
escape  from  the  soft  enervation.    Since  everybody 
is  rich,  there  are  no  poor.    There  are  only  the  rich, 
and  the  servitors,  who  get  rich.    These  two  classes 
never  mix —  even  in  the  most  modest  villas  they 
live  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house.    The  life  of 
the  town  is  a  vast  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
servitors  to  guard  against  any  danger  of  the  rich 
Uking  all  their  riches   to  heaven.    You   can,   if 
you  are  keen  enough,  detect  portions  of  this  a)n- 
spiracy  in  every  shop.    On  the  hiUs  each  abode 
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•bo-t  bjr  til.  ulence  of  dnu,  i.  iUnked  by  J^ 
■11  its  w;n/l«»     I      t      """^"le  propnetjr  from 

T.T^^^J"^'^'^  of  ti«  town  i,  g„. 
^t^r**^  br  tile  rich,  who,  if  thejr  h.^^t 
w«lk«l  down  for  the  sake  of  exercie  ««,,    J      f 
fr™  their  crriage.,  «.«n^T.SXrS'^ 
endn,  w.th  the  name  of  a  hou«,  ^ca„.Ll" 
r^m  their  carnages    Each  hou.e  h«  ,  n»^I 
and  the  p^Je  of  the  true  .ervitor  i.  hi.  aMlTto 
ae4.ce  u..t.„tiy  from  the  name  of  tiie  hZ^ti^ 
r^'»«  <»>^«r  and  the  name  of  it.  .treet.  t 
the  atenoon  a  vaat  and  compUcated  g«ne  of  virit 
mgc.«l,i.pUyed.    Onedoe.notbegin^1i: 
^  the  evening;  one  eat.  tiien,  ^leC^^d^" 
to  the  famt  accompaniment  of  appropriate^!' 
vemtion.     And  there  i.  no  rew""^"!^^ 
from  utmoM   conventionaiitv     It   —        "?"' 

»P.  On  aU  but  tiie  .trongest  mind,  it  ««.  . 
narootomg  .pell,  „  that  thought  i,  a™„t^ 
ongm^^.viv«ity,  individuality  become  a  c,^ 
-.  Aame  tiiat   mu«   be    hidden.     Into   ^ 
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■tnuite  organism  I  took  my  woonded  heart,  im- 
agimnf  that  an  environment  of  coma  might  help 
to  heal  it.  But  no!  Within  a  week  my  sute 
had  become  such  that  I  could  have  cried  out  in 
mid  Union  Street  at  noon:  "Look  at  me  with  your 
dead  eyet,  you  dead  who  have  omitted  to  get 
buried,  I  am  among  you,  and  I  am  an  adulteress 
in  spirit!  And  my  body  has  sinned  the  sin!  And 
I  am  alive  as  only  grief  can  be  alive.  I  suffer  the 
torture  of  vultures,  but  I  would  not  exchange  my 
lot  with  yours!** 

And  one  morning,  after  a  fortnight,  I  thought 
of  Monte  Carlo.    And  the  vision  of  that  place, 
which  I  had  never  seen,  too  voluptuously  lovely 
to  be  really  beautiful,  where  there  are  no  com- 
mandments, where  unconventionality  and  conven- 
tionality fight  it  out  on  even  terms,  where  the 
adulteress  swarms,  and  the  sin  is  forever  sinned, 
and  wounded  hearts  go  about  gaily,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  virtue  and  vice, 
and  where  Toleration  in  fine  clothes  is  the  supreme 
social  goddess  —  the  vision  of  Monte  Carlo,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  exacerbating  and  mori- 
bund  and   yet   eternal   dem'treness   of  Torquay, 
appealed  to  me  so  persuasively  that  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  Riviera  in  two  hours.    In  that  crisis  of 
my  life  my  moods  were  excessively  caprick>ua.    Let 
me  say  that  I  had  not  reached  Exeter  before  I 


V- 
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bV"  to  think  Idndlr  of  Tonjuar.  Wlut  ww 
T-qjwy  b«  w  dmort  reblime  ei«aple  rf  what 
the  hunun  toul  eu  weompUih  in  iu  unendin. 
quett  of  an  ideal?  """wng 

I  left  England  oo  •  calm,  .l«te<oloured  tea- 
•  tea  that  more  than  any  other  sort  of  lea  pro- 
a««.  the  i^ve  melancholy  which  make,  ^n- 
detful  the  face,  of  fishermen.    How  that  brief 
»oj^«e  Vmboloed  for  me  the  myteriou.  movement 
rfhumamty!    We  converged  from  the  four  quarter, 
of  the  umver*.  p.,i«d  together  an  hour,  helple., 
m  wmewhat  inunical  curiosity  concerning  each 
other,  and  then,  mutually  foigotten,  took  win. 
«.d  .pread  out  into  the  unknown.    I  think  that  u 
I  .tood  ne«  the  hot  funnel,  breasting  the  wind, 
and  vacMtly  staring  at  the  smooth  expanse  that 
"««.«-Uy  .Upped  h^  under  us,  I  Lder.^ 
my.elf  better  than  I  had  done  before.    My  soul 

gration,  but  peace.    Sometime,  a  little  flame  would 

I  ^  T~u^  °^  "«"*•   "*°"'  d^ire-and 
iTOuld  ruthlessly  extinguish  it.    I  felt  that  I  had 

"othmg  to  Uve  for,  that  no  energy  remained  to  me 
no  mterest,  no  hope.  I  saw  the  forty  year,  of 
probable  existence  in  front  of  me  flat  and  .terile 
as  the  .ea  it«tf.  I  was  coUly  gl,d  that  I  had 
imshed  my  novel  well  ki.  wing  that  it  would  be 
my  last.    And  the  unmenMdi.a.ter  had  been  cau«d 
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jjr.clMncel    Whr  Iwd  I  b«,  bom  with  ,  v«l» 

'*°rr7''^*fr***''"^>  WhjrdK«.ldIh.ve 
M«™fi«d  everjrthmg  to  the  prid.  of  my  cooKience. 
^  th.t  eon^aeace.  were  the  p«xluct  ot  eduction 

yZtL  y'^?'!^«°«»^«'«»«»n«„we«blel 
wiut  «  ».    And  circum.t«nce.  are  alway.  ,t  the 

I  ought  have  b^  nghti  no  ethical  argument  could 
ha^bent  my  matinct.    I  did  not  .ympathixe  with 

paAued  wth  F«nlu  I  wished  ardently  that  h^ 
nught  be  conwied-thit  hi.  agony  might  not  be 
too  ternble.    I  wondered  where  he  w„,  what  he 

but  then  I  had  m.tructed  that  letter,  .hould  not 
bt  forw«ded  to  me.  My  companion  went  out 
after  him  foUo^  him  into  the  dark,  found  him 
(a.  I  hoped),  nd  .urrounded  him  like  an  aUevU)> 

that  had  been  occaiioned  by  our  love.  Hi.  home 
WM  wrecW.  Our  ilve,  were  equdly  wrecked. 
Vat  fnend*  were  grieved;  they  would  thmk  wdly 
rfmy  doeed  flat.  Even  the  aeriocomic  figure  of 
Emmehne  touched  mej  1  had  paid  her  three  months' 
wage,  and  dismi.Md  har.  Where  would  ,he  go 
with  her  mauve  pHinoir/  She  wa.  over  thirty, 
«d  would  not  e,.ily  fall  |„to  another  .uch  .ituatlon. 
^»Smt  Emmeline  uiuck  down  by  a  .plinter  from 
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-lw«  _-  t  J^  'M  tun  tci,  maJUmi!"  the  mM. 
^  we  h.d  fixed  ounelve.  in  die  long  „d  S 

ftic.  I  W  enj,^  "«m«y.  but  now  the  faS^ 
of  .U  thu  IniuFfeu.  c«.h!oned  .rraan,*    -K-u 

Sid  rZ.^  """^  "emed  to  me  p'l^the^ 
C«Ud   t  det«n  youth,  which  U  for  ever  flyinJj 
Co^  .tkeq,  out  «,m,w?    Could  it  b.e«|  ^4 
A*  the  pawengert,  k>  correct  in  their  tr«veZ. 
«.tume..  p„^  *°  '"<•  '"  »  the  co^^^S 

Pcyle  when  they  wi.h  to  pK,ve  that  thX  a«^lt 
«c.ted.  I  thought:  "Doe.  it  matter  h^^C^ 
1  go  «»thwarf.?    The  pride  of^e^.'^^ 
the  paUte,  and  of  the  limb.  -  what  c^U  1,1 
that  this  .hould  He  .ated?    W.  .  ^''^  " 

•ouU  behind  '•    -n^  t*  .        y    "°°°*  '"^  «" 

.-dlo^en  t.  wrn-n:  r«^.  °':  t::,- 

~^^atwhichp:c:en^«sri- 

"d  Yvonne  .mlled  re.pectfuUy  in  «.po„«.    w„ 
I  not  part  of  the  immense  pretence"^.:  rich" 


.-  -   —  *•"***«=* wc  presence 

bni^  joy  and  that  life  is  good?    On 


in  the 


every  ubic 


n^auurant^rs  were  bunches  of  fresh  flowe«' 
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that  had  b«ea  torn  from  the  South,  ud  would 
iwurn  a»re  de«d,  having  mini.t«ml  to  the  Ohuiw 
ttetmAeebrmg  joy  „dth.t  life  i,  good.    I  h«ted 
*•„}  *"""  •'™»*  ""ve  widied  that  I  wa* 
traveUu^  wuthwarf.  i»  •  d»w,  clow  tnUn,  dOrf 
^  where  tomm  at  «y  rate  doe.  not  wear  a 
^    Great  grief  1.  democratic  levelling-not 
downwari,  but  upwank    It  .trip,  away  the  in- 
«M«>tial,   and   make,  brothen.    It  i.  impatient 
inth  aU  the  unavailing  invention,  which  obKure 
the  brotheriiood  of  mankind. 

I  defended  fmm  tUe  train  twtleMly-theie 
were  ten  mmnte.  to  elapw  before  the  departure - 
Md  walked  along  the  platform,  glimp.ing  the 
i«ce.  m  the  kmg  proce..ion  of  window.,  and  then 

^t^r?  '^  T7  "  *'  *^  «.taur.nt<a„: 
wutfiU  Jl  ahke.  I  thought -flowen  and  face.1 
How  f«,cM  girU.hly  fanciful,  I  w..!    Opporite 

the  wber  blue  uid  crimen  Uveiy  of  the  Intefw 
national  Sleeping  Car  Company.  He  wore  white 
gloves  hke  M  the  «rvanU  on  the  train:  it  wm 

far  *•  f'"^'  '*  ""  I»«  of  "lut  wc  ^d  for. 
When  »  luncheon  tervedf »  I  ..ked  him  idly. 

He  looked  mawively  down  at  me  a.  I  .hivered 
dightly  m  my  fur..  He  contemplated  me  fer  an 
iMUnt.  He  teemed  to  add  me  up,  antipathetio. 
aBy,  a.  a  product  of  Weitem  dvilization. 
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"Sooq  «•  the  twin  Mtrti,  m^Um."  he  mIM 

1  WM  ^  d,.t  I  h.d  encountered  him  on  th.t 
pUtfom  «d  «,t  in  the  African  bu.h.    l"p^ 

iTh..  1^^^  "^  ^"^y '«»» '''"t  ft  ought 

to  luve  been  to  what  it  »«.    "And  he   to^  j. 
ate  me.    I  mu«rf.    A  few  yarf.  fanh^  ^  ^^ 

Zr^"\"'M°"'  "™'^'  -^  >*  to 'their 
of  b™.h«.,    I  r^«,  „„  „^        exactly.?^" 

^en   Ae   wondreu.  «If^nt«ned   mic«x».m 
•h^menng  with  gUt  and  v.nU.h   and   7^ 

f  *^*  ~"««  wl'  could  pcibly  need  in  twentv 
fc~".   gaAered    it«.lf    „p    and   „Ued   fo^^rf 
«nftly  and  more  .wiftly.  into  the  wide,  gJIld 
•cape,  of  France.    The  vibrating  and  ne^l^Ltr^v 

•nd  we  lunched  m  a  ghdmg  p,l«:e  where  the  heavenljl 


matooon  MOumoN  ran  cnait 
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dreams  of  a  ranway  director  had  received  their  most 
luscious  expression  -  and  had  then  been  modestly 
hidden  by  advertisements  of  hotels  and  brandy. 
The  Southern  flowers  shook  in  their  slender  glasses, 
and  white  gloves  balanced  dishes  as  if  on  board 
ship,  and   the   electric   fans   revolved  ceaselessly. 
As  I  was  finishing  my  meal,  a  middle-aged  woman 
whom  I  knew  came  down  the  car  towards  me. 
She  had  evidently  not  recognized  me. 
"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Kate?"  I  accosted  her. 
It  was  the  younger  of  Vicary's  two  maiden  sisters. 
I  guessed  that  the  other  could  not  be  far  away. 

She  hesitated,  stopped,  and  looked  down  at  me, 
rather  as  the  negro  had  done. 

"Oh!  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Peel?"  she  said  dis- 
tantly, with  a  nervous  simper;  and  she  passed  on. 

This   was   my  first   communication,   since   my 
disappearance,  with  the  world  of  my  London  friends 
and  acquainunces.    I  perceived,  of  course,  from 
Miss  Kate's  attitude  that  something  must  have 
occurred,  or  something  must  have  been  assumed,  to 
my  prejudice.    Perhaps  Frank  had  also  vanished 
for  A  time,  and  the  rumour  ran  that  we  were  away 
together.    I   smiled   frigidly.    What   matter?    In 
case  Miss  Vicary  should  soon  be  following  her  sister 
I  left  without  delay  and  went  back  to  mycoup^j 
it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  derange  these  dames. 
Me  away  with  Frank!    What  folly  to  suppose  it! 
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Yet  it  might  have  been.  I  was  in  heart  what  these 
dames  probably  took  me  for.  I  read  a  little  in  the 
Imttatton  of  Christ  which  Aunt  ConsUncehad 
meant  to  give  me,  that  book  which  will  survive 
sciences  and  even  Christianity  itself.  "Think  not 
that  thou  hast  made  any  progress,"  I  read,  "unless 
thou  feel  thyself  inferior  to  all.  .  .  Behold  how 
far  off  thou  art  yet  from  true  charity  and  humility: 
which  knows  not  how  to  be  angry  or  indignant, 
with  any  except  one's  self." 

Night  fell.    The  long,  illuminated  train  roared 
and  flashed  on  its  invisible  way  under  a  dome  of 
stars.     It  shrieked  by  mysterious  stations,  dragging 
furiously  its  freight  of  luxury  and  light  and  human 
masks   through   placid   and   humble   villages   and 
towns,  of  which  it  ignored  everything  save  their 
coloured  signals  of  safety.    Ages  of  oscillation  seem- 
ed  to  pass.     In  traversing  the  corridors  one  saw 
mtenor  after  interior  full  of  the  signs  of  wearied 
humanity:  magazines  thrown  aside,  rugs  in  disorder, 
hair  dishevelled,  .eyes  heavy,  cheeks  flushed,  limbs 
m  the  abandoned  attitudes  of  fatigue  —  here  and 
there  a  compartment  with  blinds  discreetly  drawn 
suggesting  the  jealous  seclusion  of  love,  and  here  and 
there  a  group  of  animated  tattlers  or  card-players 
whose  nerves  nothing  could  affect,  and  who  were 
mcapable  of  lassitude;  on  every  train  and  every 
steamer  a  few  such  arc  to  be  found. 
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More  age.  pa.«d,  and  yet  the  journey  h*J  but 

^.t  b^un.    At  length  we  thundered  .JnJJ^ 

through  canyon,  of  ull  hou.e..  their  facade,  oc- 

ca..onally  bathed  in  the  cold,  blue  radiance  o7  Z 

■    Z*!;/''''/"'''^*"'*'  ""1  <>^"  canal..    Pari.! 

muddied  .hrt,  of  that  brilliant  and  .ini.ter  woman. 

of  the  Gare  du  Nord,  .ured  haughtily  and  drowOy 
•t  m  bustling  confu.ion,  and  then  d«w  bact 
to  carry  our  luxury  and  pur  correctne.,  through  the 

tant,  and  other  names  of  like  association,  we  read 
on  the  m«erable,  forlorn  sutions  of  the  Ceintuie. 
pa«  which  we  trailed  slowly  our  disgust. 

th«  L""?v  t  o  "'"'^'  "•""8''  *"  «"«t  •'••me. 

found  ourselves  in  the  deserted  and  stony  magnifil 
«nce  of  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  the  gate  of  tie  Cl 
Here  where  we  were  not  out  of  keeping,  where  our 
.plendour  was  of  a  piece  with  the  splendour  of  the 
proude,t  terminu,  in  France,  we  rested  long,  fitted 
by  a  leisurehnew  meiplicable  on  the  part  of  a 
^a,n<U  grand  luxe,  while  gilded  officials  paced  to  and 
fro  beneath  us  on  the  platforms,  guarding  in  their 

at  whicrth       '"^  *"'  •~"*  °'  *^'  ««"  »•*" 
«nd  dreamed  that  the  Misses  Vicary  had  brought 
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•ever.1  pair,  of  white  glove,  in  order  to  have  me 
di.im«ed  fK>m  tlie  wciety  of  the  train  Au  a 
touched  me.    It  wa.  vTonneV    I  Twolce  L  f 

^n  foL  her    ^1*°'  "'  '  ~""*«^  "^ 

-aor.Mi.:^t.t,'-'r-t4' 

perhaps  t.m.dly.     She  cut  me  completely      i^In 
It  was  Frank. 

tae^rereHtri.inTtr^'--'^-'' 

I  clung  convuUively  to  the  framework  of  the 
<Joorway.    Our  lives  paused. 

"Why  have  you  followed  me,  Frank?'  I  asked 
gloomUy,  in  a  whisper. 

I  had  meant  to  be  severe,  offended.    I  had  not 
meant  to  put  his  name  at  the  end  of  my  question 
much  less  to  utter  it  t«»nH*.ri^  ii,  ^uesiion. 

But  I  had  little  ILutf;  i-;;t:Xr; 
eC^o^'  ''"  '  '•*•'  ""^"-'  •"«''"  with  «:rX 
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"IVe  not  followed  you"  he  .aid.    "I  joined  the 
^«m  .t  Pari..    Pd  no  idea  you  were  on' the  trl 

^ndo^If^r  '°  "^^  '^™"'  "^^P»  ^~"«J»  the 
window  of  the  compartment.  Pvc  been  waiting 
here  till  you  came  out."  * 

"Have  you  seen  the  Vicary.?" 
I    "Ye.,"  he  answered. 
^Ahl    You've  been  .way  fro„  Lo„do„  ^  ^j, 

"I  couldn't  .uy.  I  couldn't  I've  been  in 
Belgium  and  HoUand.  ,  Then  I  went  to  Pari^ 
And  now  -  you  see  me."  |n 

'Tm  going  to  Mentone,"  I  .aid.    "I  had  Jiought 
rf  Monte  Carlo  first,  but  I  ch«.ged  my  mind 
Where  are  you  going  to?" 

"Mentone,"  he  laid. 

We  calked  in  hard,  .trained  tone.,  avoiding 
«ch  other-,  qre..  A  string  of  people  p..«d  along 
the  car  on  their  way  to  dinner.    I  withdrew  into  my 

wel*^!  "  '"'*  '  '°""*^"  ^  •"''•  ">»«•  tkey 
were  gone.  ' 

He   entered   the   compartment   and    .at   down 

oppo.ite  to  me  and  lifted  hi.  hand,  perhap.  un- 

con.ciou8ly,  to  pull  the  door  to.  t-       y      a 

"No,"I.aid;  «don't.hutit.    Leave  it  like  that" 

He  wa.  dressed  in  a  gray  tourist  .uit.    Never 
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before  h.d  I  wen  him  in  .ny  but  die  formal  .,ti„ 
erf  Undon.  I  Aough,  h.  loolced  .inguUrfy  g.'^ 
«d  d«t.ng„..hed,  even  remantic.  in  J.t  loo.^ 
^t  clothing.  But  no  matter  what  he  wore.  Frank 
..U.fied  the  eye.  We  were  both  extremely  ie^'. 
•nd  exated  and  timid,  fearing  .peech. 

Carlotu."  he  .aid  at  la.t-I  had  per^Ved 
Aat   he  wa.   .truggling   to   a   rewlution -"th^ 

^etw^do*'?*'*^""''"^"'*'""-^'-    Wh«- 
™fL;*o^°;o::ZS'^  ''"  "««-  »^«  we  a„ 

"I  think  they  have   been   believing  that  ever 
•mce  we  left  London."  I  ,aid-  and  I  .„IJ  k-       iT 
Miu    «••»->     .  '         '  *°'° '"'"  "bout 

how  can  that  affect  u.?"  I  demanded. 
»     ^*«n"ill  beu„,  ij_d^,  ^ 

long  before  thi..  people  wUI  have  enlig^ten^^eT 
And  now  the  Vicary.  have  «en  u..  if.^ov^ 
Our  hand  it  forced,  isn't  it?" 

w^n^"^"   '  •"'•  "'"'"••*  '--  ^  »^'e- 

eJSL'';jL'T'rantr''h"^'"^'"'' 
Mentone."  ^  »>«»"  to  when  I  got  to 

•'But  didn't  you  think  I  was  rightP' 
I  don't  know.    Ye.  - 1  .uppo,,  „ 

S'a^-""!'"-    "0'»-™I<io-'tw.nt;rto 
ao  anything  that  you " 
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W*  both  informed  the  man  that  we  .hould  not 

ftl"'  ^  •"-»  "^  «»  teU  Yvonne  not  to  w^ 

"There;.  ,^ur  maid,  too,  »  uM  Fr,„t    ..„^ 

foTu?"*""*  *"  "'  °"  °'  "'    "^^  *'^'  •«»>«> 
"My  dear,  dear  boy!"  I  excUimed.    «A«  we 

I  can  t  under.tand  you.    I  never  could.    But 
you  U  kill  me  —  that',  what  you'U  do  " 

ImpuWvely  I  leaned  fonrarf,  ,„d  te  .eized  my 
hand.  Our  anttgoni.m  melted  in  tew.  Oh 
the  cruel  joy  of  that  moment!  Who  ^  dar^ 
to  «y  that  the  .pirit  cannot  bum  with  plea.u« 
whJe  drowning  in  grief?  Or  that  tragedy  ^ 
no  be  the  highe.t  bU«?  That  in.unt  rf  renTn^ 
ciation  wa.  our  true  marriage.  I  realize  it  now - 
a  union  that  nothing  can  k>U  nor  impair. 

I  love  you;  you  are  faat  and  fast  in  my  heart," 
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And  I  withdrew  my  hand. 
He  shook  his  head. 

Then  there  is  no  hope?** 
His  lips  trembled.    Ahl  those  lips! 

we  saTfn    M  "^°  '^•'  "^^^  ^*'  «>«  J^ope.    And 
we  sat  m  silence,  overcome. 

for  slle'Z"'  T'  '^  •"•°«*  ^^  compartment 
c^alanTand  "'  T''  °'"^'  ^  ~  ^^^ 
01  the  comdor  were  covered  with  frost  traceries. 
The  tram  with  its  enclosed  heat  and  its  pJLl" 

WeU  leave  each  other  now.  Frank"  T  .••j 

"But  you?** 

fnil'Tsh^llf^    Yvonne  will  get  me  some 
arrive.**  ^  ^  °"'  compartment  tiU  we 

"Yes.    And  when  we  do  arrive -what  then? 

Wnat  are  your  wishm?    v^,.  r  *^«enr 

/uur  wisftesf    You  see,  I  can't  leave 
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the  train  before  we  get  to  Mentone  becute  of  my 
raftered  luggage/'  ^ 

He  spoke  appcalingly. 

T^e  dear  thing,  with  hit  trantparent  pretextti 
You  can  ignore  us  at  the  station,  and  then 
leave  Mentone  again  during  the  day." 
"As  you  wish,"  he  said. 

"C5ood.nightl"  I  whispered.    "Good-bycr    And 
1  turned  to  my  compartment. 
"Carlotur  he  cried  despairingly. 
But  I  shut  the  door  and  drew  the  blinds 
Yvonne  was  discretion  itself  when  she  returned. 
She  had  surely  seen  Frank.    No  doubt  she  antid- 
ptted  piquant  developments  at  Mentone. 

All  night  I  lay  on  my  narrow  bed,  with  Yvonne 
faintly  snonng  above  me,  and  the  harsh  metallic 
rattle   of   the   swinging   train   beneath.    I   could 
catch  the^int  ticking  of  my  watch  under  the  thin 
pillow.     The    lamp    burnt    delicately    within    its 
grc«n  shade.    I  lay  ahnost  moveless,  ahnost  dead, 
shifting  only  at  long  intervals  from  side  to  side, 
bomctimes  my  brain  would  arouse  itself,  and  I 
would  live  again  through  each  scene  of  my  relation- 
•hip  with  Frank  and  Mary.    I  often  thought  of 
the  engine^rivcr,  outside,  watching  over  us  and 
unflinchingly  dragging  us  on.    I  hoped  that  hit 
existence  had  compensations.   ' 


CHAPTER  V 
i»ATo««  nitnirBANT 

EARLY  on  the  .econd  morning  ,fter  tlut 
interview  in  tlie  tr.in  I  ..t  on%.„  k  i^T 
in  U,e  HStel  d'Eco.«.  ZT^  J^J 
•Jo...  «.n  tlut  h.d  .-.cended  over  the  j^Tr* 
r.ne.n.  The  ,ho«  ™.d  wound  ^lon^L^^^'^ 
^  t|.e  blue  water  th.t  never  reced^^S^eS' 
J«PP.ag  .lw.y.  the  ,i„ne  .tone..    A  vivfd  S 

:^irtorv:jS't.'nr:,irP 

compo.ing  the  Old  Town.    C  n~ll?"'°"^ 
of  th^  nu  T  .  ^    ^pon  the  summit 

^liiSo-.-cS'-B^r-.?^','-"^ 
The  pathway,  of  the  hoteU,rd,n  were  being  ^7y 


■  i 
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•wept  by  «  child  of  the  lun,  who  could  not  have 
Mcnficed  hit  graceful  dignity  to  httte;  and  many 
peaceful  morning  activitiet  proceeded  on  the  road 
on  the  ihore,  and  on  the  jetty.    A  procet.ion  of 
ttwny  fiihing-boat*  passed  from  the  harbour  one 
after  another  straight  into  the  eye  of  the  tun,  and 
were  lost  there.    Smoke  climbed  up  «,ftly  into  the 
•oft  air  from  the  houses  and  hotels  on  the  level 
of  the  road.    The  trams  met  and  parted,  silenUy 
widemng  the  disuace  between  them  which  pns 
viously  they  had  narrowed.    And  the  sun  rose  and 
rose,bathmg  the  blue  sea  and  the  rich  verdure  and  the 
glanngwhite  architecture  in  the  very  fluid  of  essential 
life.    The  whole  azure  coast  basked  in  it  like  an 
immense  cat,  commencing  the  day  with  a  voluptuous 
•avounng  of  the  fact  that  it  was  alive.    The  sun  is 
the  treacherous  and  tyrannical  god  of  the  South,  and 
when  he  withdraws  himself,  arbitrary  and  cnieL 
the  land  and  the  people  shiver  and  prepare  to  die. 
It  was  such  a  morning  as  renders  sharp  and 
unmisukable  the  division  between  body  and  soul 
—  if  the  soul  suffers.    The  body  exults;  the  body 
cnes  out  that  nothing  on  earth  matters  except 
climate.    Nothing  can  damp  the  glorious  ecstaay 
of  the  body  baptized  in  that  air,  caressed  by  that 
mcomparable   sun.     It  laughs,  and  it  laughs  at  the 
•orrow  of  the  soul.    It  imperiously  bids  the  soul 
to  choose  the  path  of  pleasure;  it  shouts  tbud 
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Sj'r£l-t.-^„^r'  -  -p..  word. 

o.U.t.on  <rf  ,  .up„me  mom«,.l    And  how  difflcSt 
*»«dure  the  m«„yrfom  without  regret!™ 
P«tj«y«n«ncUtion.    My  body  ^Wled  .glC 

for  .  foot  for  .  ^ntimenul  weakling -ye.  «d 

«",  we  loved,  tnd  in  my  lecret  dreamt  had  I  no, 
alwayt  put  love  fint    ..  .k.  *  "^ 

reality  wa.  Z^  i  k  ^j  t^      '  "°°'*  •"■*<>'    "">« 

I™w  ,r"l,     i     "^  "^  •'"''1  °f  "h"  Mary 
would  thmk.    True,  my  attitude  had  lied  to  h-T 

mo«  tSt   -      "'  '".•"'  ""'  °*"  "tifde;  "d 

It  tr  a  m^rfr**'^  'l*^'  '''"'*°«  °f  '»•'«  chance  ? 
I  bT^  f  r  ^"  *•*  ^"y  ""d  «««««  on  me. 
lbl«l  for  her  grief,  but  nothing  that  I  could  J^ 

w^W  aMuage  it  I  felt  .ure  that,  in  the  '^^ 
"bk  c.e  of  my  being  able  to  .Ute  my  P^^ 

Me  that  m  givmg  my«lf  to  Frank  I  wa.  not  being 
fri.e  to  my  own  ideal,.    What  etae  couU  c^tf 


i 
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What  other  conuderatbn  should  guide  the  loul 
on  its  mysterious  instinctive  way?  Frank  and  I 
had  a  right  to  possess  each  other.  We  had  a  right 
to  be  happy  if  we  could.  And  the  one  thing  that 
had  robbed  us  of  that  right  was  my  lack  of  courage, 
caused  parUy  by  my  feminine  menuUty  (do  we 
not  realize  sometimes  how  ignobly  feminine  we 
are?),  and  partly  by  the  painful  spectacle  of  Mary's 
grief.  .  .  And  her  grief,  her  most  intimate  grief, 
sprang  not  from  thwarted  love,  but  from  a  base 
and  narrow  conventionality. 

I  Thus  I  declaimed  to  myself  in  my  heart,  under 
the  influence  of  the  seductive  temputions  of  that 
intoxicating  atmosphere. 

•  "Come  down,"  said  a  voice  firmly  and  quietly 
underneath  me  in  the  orange  trees  of  the  garden. 

I  surtcd  violently.  It  was  Frank's  voice.  He 
was  standing  in  the  garden,  his  legs  apart,  and  a 
broad,  flat  straw  hat,  which  I  did  not  admire,  on 
his  head.  His  pale  face  was  puckered  round  about 
the  eye»  as  he  looked  up  at  me,  Uke  the  face  of  a 
person  trying  to  look  directly  at  the  sun. 

"Why,"  I  exclaimed  foolishly,  glancing  down 
over  the  edge  of  the  balcony,  and  shutting  my 
white  parasol  with  a  nervous,  hurried  movement, 
"have  —  have  you  come  here?" 

He  had  disobeyed  my  wish.  He  had  not  left 
Mentone  at  once. 


i     ! 
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"Come  down,"  he  repeated  pcnuwivelv    *nd 
yet  commandingly.  \  i^^uMiveiy,  and 

I  could  feel  my  heart  beatinft  a»amit  th^  «.  ur 
parapet  of  the  balcony     I^  "fT    t        '^^^ 
to  h«  t«i«.^     T       7 r         •««»«a  to  be  caught. 

Iwor^^Ti  i~"'^°<>^  •'^^  with  him  in  4at 
position.    I  could  not  leave  him  .houtine  in  >hJ 

.toro«l «d g.v, , gUnce in  the mim,r,  Ld^ 

•cter.    I  he«uted  .nd  .n,tched   up   my  ,1^ 
I  ^nted  to  coUect  my  thoughu.  .nd  iZmZ^ 

*•  room,  d,^.    I  ,tood  by  the  tumbled  bei 

A-t  it  .nddenly,  .nd  held  ^e  kib^t.l£:' 
«»  inugined  enemy  outride.  ^  ^^* 

"  JL«  •'  .1  """^  "  ■"*•  "W  with  my«lf 
What  18  the  uie  of  all  th;»>    v      i  "«/»cii, 

go  down  to  uT    hI-.  «V    T  ^"^  5^  ""•*•— 
little  «»naon  i^^'d  T!^'  *"  '"»•    ^how  . 
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cate,  I  decided,  nothing  could  induce  me  to  yield  to 
him  mfter  my  letter  and  after  what  had  passed  in  t^ 
tram.  The  affair  was  beyond  argument.  I  fdt 
that  I  could  not  yield,  and  that  though  it  meant 
the  rum  of  happiness  by  obstinacy,  I  could  not 
yield.  I  shrank  from  yielding  in  that  moment  as 
men  shrink  from  public  repentance. 

He  had  not  moved  from  his  post  in  the  garden. 
We  shook  hands.  A  band  of  lulian  musicians 
wandered  into  the  garden  and  began  to  sing  Verdi 
to  a  vigorous  thrumming  of  guiurs.  They  sang 
as  only  Italians  can  sing -as  naturally  as  they 
breathed,  and  with  a  rich  and  overflowing  inno- 
cent joy  in  the  art  which  Nature  had  uught  them. 
They  sang  loudly,  swingingly,  glancing  fuU  of  native 
hope  up  at  the  windows  of  the  vast,  unresponsive 
hotel. 

"So  you  are  still  in  Mentone,"  I  ventured. 

**  Yes,"  he  said.    "  Come  for  a  walk.** 

««But ** 

"Come  for  a  walk.** 

I'Very  well,**  I  consented.    "As  I  am?** 

"As  you  are.  I  saw  you  all  in  white  on  the 
balcony,  and  I  was  determined  to  fetch  you 
out.** 

'•But  could  you  see  who  it  was  from  the  road?** 
"Of  course  I  could.    I  knew  in  an  instant.*' 
We  descended,  he  a  couple  of  paces  in  front  of 
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tro  other  hotel,  to  the  •horero.d. 

"What  will  happen  now?"  I  atked  mywlf  wUdlv. 
Myheadawam.  *        ' 

It  Memed  that  nothing  would  happen.  We 
turned  eaatward..  walking  .lowly,  and  I  began 

ZTZ  ""'  •*"-«"""'•    Only  the  .imple  ind 

the  humb  e  were  abroad  at  that  early  hourtpu^ 

veyor.  of  food,  in  cheerfuUy  rattling  cru.  or  haut 

mg  barrow,  with  the  help  of  grave  and  formidable 

dog.;  wa.her.  and  cleanen  at  the  door,  of  highly. 

decorated  viUa..  .miably  performing  their  LL 

wWe  the  mighty  .lept;  fishermen  and  fat  fi.he,u 

girl..  mdu.tnoudy  repairing  endle..  brown  net. 

on  the  other  ..de  of  the  parapet  of  the  road;  a  pet- 

^J  A  •.•'"'  ^""""'•'  •  PO'^l'io-mender.  who 
pract.«d  h,.  trade  under  the  .hadow  of  the  wall- 

m  the^  high  treble  a.  they  played  at  hop«otch 
I  felt  veor  doaety  Jdn  to  the«  meek  on«  a.  we 
walked  atong.    Uey  were  «,  human,  »  wiMfuL 
rhey  had   the  wonderful   .unplidty  of  animal.. 
uncompUcated  by  the  di«,.e  of  Klf^n.ciou.ne.. 
Aey  were  the  viul  .tuff  without  the  embroidenr 
They  pre«rved   the  cu.tom.  of  their  ance.ton. 
mmg  with  the  .un,  frankly  and  .plendidly  enjoying 
the  .un,  lookmg  up  to  it  a.  the  mo.t  important  thing 


"  -''*■? 
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m  the  world.  They  never  tttempted  to  nndeiw 
stand  what  was  beyond  them;  they  troubled  not 
with  progress,  ideals,  righteousness,  the  claims  of 
•ociety.  They  accepted  humbly  and  uninquiringly 
what  they  found.  They  Uved  the  life  of  their 
mstincts,  sometimes  violent,  often  kindly,  and 
always  natural.  Why  should  I  have  felt  so  near 
to  them? 

^  A  caim  and  gentle  pleasure  fiUed  me,  far  from 
intense,  but  yet  satisfying.    I  determined  to  enjoy 
the  Lno.aent,  or,  perhaps,  without  determination, 
I  gave  myself  up,  graduaUy,  to  the  moment.    I 
forgot  care  and  sorrow.    I  was  wcU;  I  was  with 
Frank;  I  was  in  the  midst  of  enchanting  natural 
beauty;  the  day  was  fair  and  fresh  and  virgin. 
I  knew  not  where  I  was  going.    Shorewards  a 
snowy  mounuin  ridge  rose  above  the  long,  wide 
slopes  of  oUves,  dotted  with  white  dwellings.    A 
single  saU  stood  up  seawards  on  the  immense  sheet 
of  blue.    The  white  saU  appeared  and  disappeared 
m  the  green  pahn-trees  as  we  passed  eastwards. 
Presently  we  left  the  sea,  and  we  lost  the  hills,  and 
came  into  a  street  of  poor  little  shops  for  simple 
folk,  that  naively  exposed  their  cheap  and  Uwdry 
goods  to  no^taatter  what  mightmess  should  saunter 
that  way.    And  then  we  came  to  the  end  of  the 
tram-line,  and  it  was  like  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  we  saw  in  the  distance  abodes  of  famous  persons, 
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l&.buk>u.ljr  rich,  defying  the  ^  ^ 

eonde«:endmg  {^  .fa,  off  to  the  humble     We 
eroded  the  r«lw.y.  «.d  .  woman  ^  ^,  f  J^ 

m  the  other,  and  waved  the  flag  at  a  towering 
W^ck  engme  that  bi^thed  «erto„,u.fy  »  a  T* 
^g.  Already  we  were  climbing,  .„<r^, 
fMd  grew  .teq«r,  and  then  we  came  to  cu.tom- 
l»«^-un.ightly,  «,„.lid,  i„^^     ,„j  ^^ 

^d^lok^l"'  ""''  "^"-^  ■"■<*«•  "-^  'o-^'d 
We  talked  scarcely  at  all. 
;;  You  were  up  early  thi.  morning,"  he  .aid. 

les;  I  could  not  sleep." 
"It  was  the  same  with  me." 

and  .t  faded  miperceptibly  into  the  .ky.  The  „a 
n»k.ag  Mentone,  wa.  much  newer,  and  had  devel- 
oped mto  a  two-masted  .hip.  It  ««med  to  be 
P|«hed,  raiier  than  blown,  along  by  the  wind.  It 
««med  to  have  ngidity  in  aU  it.  part.,  aud  to  be 
d^g  unwJlmgfy  over  a  va.t  .late.  Tie  road 
uy  through  craggy  rock.,  shelving  away  un«en 

I  d«J  not  took  much  at  Frank,  but  my  eye  wa* 
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wnscioui    of   hi.  figure,  .trfding  leisurely  along. 
Now  and  then,  when  I  turned  to  glance  behind,  I 
•aw  our  shadows  there  diagonally  on  the  road;  and 
•gain  I  did  not  care  for  his  hat.    I  had  not  seen  him 
in  a  straw  hat  tiU  that  morning.    We  arrived  at 
a  second  set  of  French  custom-houses,  deserted, 
tnd  then  we  saw  that  the  gigantic  side  of  the  moun- 
tain was  cleft  by  a  fissure  from  base  to  summit. 
And  across  the  gorge  had  been  thrown  a  tiny  stone 
bridge  to  carry  the  road.    At  this  point,  by  the 
bridge,  the  face  of  the  rock  had  been  carved  smooth, 
and  a  great  black  triangle  painted  on  it    And  on 
the  road  was  a  common  milestone,  with  "France" 
on  one  side  and  "lulia"  on  the  other.    And  a  very 
old  man  was  harmlessly  spreading  a  stock  of  picture 
postcards  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.    My  heart 
went  out  to  that  poor  old  man,  whose  white  curls 
glinted  in  the  sunlight.    It  teemed  to  me  so  pathetic 
that  he  should  be  just  there,  at  that  natural  spot 
which  the  passions  and  the  blood  of  men  long  dead 
had  made  artificial,  tediously  selling  postcards  in 
order  to  keep  his  worn  and  creaking  body  out  of  the 
grave. 

^^     "Do  give  him  something,"  I  entreated  Frank. 

And  whHe  Frank  went  to  him  I  leaned  over 
the  other  parapet  and  Hstened  for  the  delicate 
murmur  of  the  stream  far  below.  The  split  flank 
of  the  hill  was  covered  with  a  large  red  blossom. 
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•nd  .t  the  bMe,  on  the  edge  of  the  te.,  were  doll.' 
»»"•«.    e.ch    nming    ,    .Unted  pencU  of  pde 

Then  we  were  in  luly,  and  itill  climbing.    We 
Mw  .row  of  narrow,  .lattern  cotuge.,  their  back, 
toward  the  .e.,.  and  in  front  of  them  marphed 
to  and  fro  a  magnificent  wldier  laced  in  gold,  with 
dmkmg  .pn„  ,„d  ,  rffl,.     ^^^^^fy  d,,„  „„ 
out  .of    a  cotuge  two  Uttle   girU,   aged   about 
four  year,  and  eight  year.,  dirty,  unkempt,  de- 
uaou.,  .hnll,  their  movement.  fuU  of  the  ravi.h- 
•ng  grace   of  infancy.     They  atucked  the  laced 
»M«r    chattering  fnriou.Iy,   grumbling  at    him, 
u.tm.dat.ng  h.m   with  the  charming  gcture.  of 
^mt  f°*',.P°"'i°«^duldren.    And  he  bent  down 
•fffly  m  h«   .uperb   uniform,    and   managed   hi. 
Jrag,  heavy  gun,  and  talked  to  them  in  a  deep 
vibratmg  voice.    He  reawned  with  them  till  we 
could  hear  him  no  more.    It  wa.    «>  touching. 
to  ezquiaitely  human!  * 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  having  pawed 
the  Itahan  cuMom.,  equally  vile  with  the  French, 
ihe  terraced  ground,  of  an  immenre  de«rted 
ctle  came  down  to  the  road.ide;  and  over  the 
w«U,  eicaped  from  the  garden,  there  bloomed 
«tr.vagantly  a  Ungle  of  lu.ciou.  yellow  lort., 
ju.t  out  <rf  our  reach.  The  road  wa.  .tUI  and 
de«rted.    We  could  .ee  nothing   but  the   .oad 
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and  the  ict  tnd  the  hillt,  tU  .teepcd,  bewitched 
and  glorious  under  the  tun.    The  ship  htd  neari^ 
•hd  to  Mentone.    The  curving  coastline  of  Italy 
wavered  away  into  the  shimmering  horixon.    And 
there  were  those  huge  roses,  insolently  blooming 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  symbol  of  the  terrific 
forces  of  nature  which  slept  quiescent  under  the 
universal  cahn.    Perched  as  it  were  in  a  niche  of 
the  hills,  we  were  part  of  that  tremendous  and 
ennobling  scene.    Long  since  the  awkward  self- 
consciousness  caused  by  our  plight  had  left  us. 
We  did  not  use  speech,  but  we  knew  that  we  thought 
•Hke,  and  were  suffering  the  same  transcendent 
anotion.    Was  it  joy  or  sadness?    Rather  than 
either,  it  Wi  s  an  admixture  of  both,  originating  in 
a  poignaLt  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  life  and  of  the 
earth. 

"Oh,  Frank,"  I  murmured,  my  spirit  bursting, 
"how  beautiful  it  isl"  ^^ 

Our  eyes  met.  He  took  me  and  kissed  me  im- 
petuously, as  though  my  utterance  had  broken  a 
speU  which  enchained  him.  And  as  I  kissed  him 
I  wept,  blissfuUy     Nature  had  triumphed. 


CHAPTER  VI 

tULKt't  tAKT 

WE  DEPARTED  ftom  Mentone  tk..  a»e 
d«y«fter  lunch.    I  could  not  remove  to 

#o,A-.  .7 ''°*^i'"«xJ<»  not  remove  to  mine; 
«»tlu.w«  Mentone.  We  went  to  Monte  Crio  b; 
~^  our  lupge  following.  We  chce  Monti 
&rio  p«tljr  becu.e  it  w„  the  ne.,«t  pUce,  ..S 
P«tly  bec.u«  it  h«  „me  of  the  quditie.  -  ^ 
cunou.,  tolerwit,  unprovinci.1  -  of  ,  cpitj  dty. 
K  we  encounujed  fhend.  there, «  much  L  b^Z. 
mtheend.  The  great  adventure,  the  «demn  «d 
P«Jo«.enten„i,eh«J  begun.    I  .ent  Yvonne  f^ 

"otthe  full  courage  of  my  convictions  Wewsldom 
h.ve-«o«.«Wr«.  I  felt  that,  if  .he  had  remained 
Yv«me  would  have  been  too  near  me  in  the  ent^ 
F«^  I  could  not  at  iir.t  have  been  my  natural 
^  with  her.  I  told  the  a.toni.hed  and  diwati- 
ll«!^T  *^J  ^  ''°"'''  '^t«  to  her  a.  «»n  a. 

IZTf  ^-    ^**  "  '"^  "'J"  I  »•«<»  courage. 
^  I  found  a  delidou.  plea.u.e  in  my  cour^ 

When  I  wa.  finaUy  leaving  the  hotel  I  i^^ 
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by  my  tide  I  bchtved  to  him  m  to  •  hii.h-«^  t 
pubUcIy  called  him  ''detr"  itlfc^  k-  7^  ^ 
tP.*A..     T»        . .  *  Mked  his  advice  in 

tnfl*..    HepwdmybiU.    He  even  provided  th! 
noney  ntctu»ry  for  Yvonne.    My   iT  i7  »fc 
P-Mion  of  thi.  „^e  c«..„^  wSeZt  U  nS^ 
WM  to  do  for  me  .  UK>n..nd  thing,  that  hitherto^ 

.tl>ree,  ready  to  go  out  for  .  wdk.    It  would  h. 
««"«  to  „y  tJ,.t  we  we«  not  nervou.     But« 

^twe.rth.t„y„o,e,"I..idtoiUn;; 

"But  why?    If .  quite  new." 
"!*  <*«•»'«  "it  you,"  I  Mid. 
^^Oh^th.t  doe.n't  matter."  he  Uughed.  „d  he 

<"w^n'  ''°m  """f  *"  5^"  »  'V  I  Per.i.ted. 
•n^  rn  '  ''°   "  •*•"''  "  *"  'fternoon.  my  wgel 
»nd  I'U  get  another  to-morrow  »  ^^ 
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»•» 


B»t,de., "I  pouted. 

w«  Jitu.^lti.f'cIoX  Zi^L^"Tl  """^ 
•-5«.    On.  cW  Cot^'^T"'  "^"^  "^ 

1«.^  """•'"  ^  ""'  *«ki»8  the  bowler 
1  reached  up,  removed  the  <tnw  h.t  L  i.-T^^  f* 
•nd  Dut  a,,  k~_i     •    .  "•*  '""»  hu  head. 

,7  P ,    ***  "^'er  m  it<  place.    "Then.r"  i 

»P«"ing  the  door  le^r^  tK^^"'"'-    ^''°" 
and  kitted.  comdor  we  ttopped 
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On  tlie  teaward  temce  of  the  vatt,  p$h,  floriated 
Casino*  to  imprettive  in  its  (littering  vulgaritf» 
like  the  bride-calu  of  a  stockbroker's  wedding, 
we  strolled  about  among  a  multifarkMis  crowd, 
inunersed  in  ourselves.  We  shared  a  contempt 
for  the  architecture,  the  glaring  flower-beds,  and 
the  false  distinction  of  the  crowd,  and  an  enthusi- 
asm for  the  sunshine  and  the  hills  and  the  sea, 
and  whatever  else  had  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
Casino  administration.  We  talked  lightly  and 
freely.  Care  seemed'  to  be  leaving  us;  we  had  no 
preoccupations  save  those  which  were  connected 
with  our  passbn. 

Then  I  saw«  standing  in  an  attitude  of  attention, 
the  famous  uody-tervant  of  Lord  Francis  Alcar, 
and  I  knew  that  Lord  Francis  could  not  be  far  away. 
We  spoke  to  the  valet;  he  pointed  out  hit  master, 
seated  at  ihe  front  of  the  terrace,  and  told  us,  in  a 
discreet,  pained,  respectful  voice,  that  our  venerable 
friend  had  been  mysteriously  unwell  at  Monte 
Carlo*  and  was  now  teking  the  air  for  the  first 
time  in  ten  days.  I  determined  that  we  should 
go  boldly  and  speak  to  him. 

'*Lord  Francis,"  I  said  gently,  after  we  had 
stood  some  seconds  by  his  chair,  unremarked. 

He  was  suring  fixedly  at  the  distance  of  the  sea. 
He  looked  amazingly  older  than  when  I  had  last 
talked  with  him.    His  figure  was  shrunken,  and  his 


MARY^  PART  ^ 

«Mi  ro^  thin  Md  white  out  of  1  heavy  fur  ovtreott 
•ad  a  Urge  blue  muffler.  In  hit  eyes  there  ^u 
■och  Mdnett,  such  infinite  regiet,  euch  piofound 
''•winet^  ••  can  only  be  seen  in  the  eyet  of  the 
•wile.  He  was  utterly  changed. 
"Lord  Frandi,"  I  repeated,  "don't  you  know 

He  turted  tlightly  and  looked  at  me,  and  a  faint 
llwm  appeared  in  hit  eyet.  Then  he  nodded, 
•nd  took  a  thin,  fragUe  alabatter  hand  out  of  the 
Pockft  of  hit  overcoat.  I  thook  it  It  wat  like 
•li^ng  handt  with  fa  dead,  turved  child.  He 
ctf^  moved  the  tkin  and  bone  back  into  hit 
pocket. 

'Are  you  pretty  well?»»  I  taid. 

He  nodded.    Then  the  faint  gleam  frJed  out 

of  hit  eyet;  hit  head  feU  a  little,  and  he  returned 

hit   tragic  contemplation  of  the  tea.    The  fact 

<rf  my  pretence  had  dropped  Uke  a  pebble  into 

^JUTT^u^!^  ?^  "^^  ^^  "^°^'  •»<*  the 
wateri  of  the  feroaout  egotitm  of  teniUty  had 

doted  over  it,  and  it  wat  forgotten.  Hit  rapt 
Md  yet  meaninglett  gaze  frightened  me.  It  wat 
at  If  there  wat  more  detoUtion  and  ditUlution  in 
^•t  gaze  than  I  had  previously  imagined  the 
Whole  earth  to  contain.  Uselctt  for  Frank  to 
route  him  for  the  tccond  time.  Utelett  to  explain 
ourtelvet.    What  wat  love  to  him,  or  the  trivi^ 
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conventions  of  a  world  which  he  was  already  quit- 
ting? 

We  walked  away.  From  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
I  could  see  a  number  of  boats  pulling  to  and  fro 
in  the  water. 

"It*s  the  pigeon-shooting,"  Frank  explained. 
"Come  to  the  railings  and  youMl  be  able  to  see." 

I  had  already  heard  the  sharp  popping  of  rifles. 
I  went  to  the  railings,  and  saw  a  number  of  boxes 
arranged  in  a  semicircle  on  a  green,  which  was, 
as  it  were,  suspended  between  the  height  of  the 
terrace  and  the  sea.  Suddenly  one  of  the  boxes 
collapsed  with  a  rattle,  and  a  bird  flew  out  of  the 
ruin  of  it.  There  were  two  reports  of  a  gun;  the 
birr*,  its  curving  flight  cut  short,  fell  fluttering 
to  the  grass;  a  dog  trotted  out  from  the  direction 
of  the  gun  unseen  beneath  us,  and  disappeared 
again  with  the  mass  of  ruffled  feathers  in  its  mouth. 
Then  two  men  showed  themselves,  ran  to  the  col- 
lapsed box,  restored  it,  and  put  in  it  a  fresh  victim, 
and  disappeared  after  the  dog.  I  was  horrified, 
but  I  could  not  remove  my  eyes  from  the 
green.  Another  box  fell  flat,  and  another  bird 
flew  out;  a  gun  sounded;  the  bird  soared  Ur 
away,  wavered,  and  sank  onto  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  the  boats  converged  towards  it  in  furious 
haste.  So  the  game  proceeded.  I  saw  a  dozen 
deaths  on   the  green;  a   few  birds  fell  into  the 
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^"So   that  i.   pigeonnihooting,"   I   ,.id   coldly, 

m3'K°"-!.*  '^*'  "P'^ty  of  other  .pom,  .nd  no 
more,  »>e«.d...if.pologizmgfortheenti«m.re«a. 
1  presume  so,"  I  .mwered.  "But  do  you 
know,  dear,  if  the  ide.  once  get.  into  my  he.d  Lt 
th.t  „  going  on  ,U  d.y,  I  .h^'t  be  .ble  to  .top  h«^ 
"t  u.  have  nme  tea  KMnewhere." 

Z  ^v  ,  ^  *'°1!*'  *''"«''*''  ""^  detraction  of 
t^uuful  hfe.  It  «emed  to  me  that  the  Cino 
•nd  .U  gorgeou.  garfen.  were  veritably  e.UbU.hed 
oothe  mytenou.  .^hed  hoUow,  within  the  high 

^.    But  I  did  recover  perfectly.    Only  now  do  I 

«nd  contradictoor  were  my  emotion,  in  thoJunique 
«nd  unforgetuble  houra.  ^ 

We  dined  late,  becu.e  I  had  deprived  my.elf 

«nd  for  her.    The  re.Uurant  of  the  hotel  wa. 
Si'torfaS^""""-"'^ '•"'«•  ^«'«'> 
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,.    "WhatititriMked. 

"No  matter  where  one  is,  one  can  always  be 
sure  of  being  with  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  place." 

I  was  content    I  repaid  him  by  being  more 
than  ever  a   man's  woman.    I  knew  th/»*  T  was 
made  for  that.    I  understood  why  great  i^^.anos 
have  of  their  own  accord  given  up  even  the*^  stage 
on  marriage.    The  career  of  literature  seemed  to 
me  tedious  and  sordid  in  comparison  with  that  of 
being  a  man's  woman.    In  my  rich  black  dress 
and  my  rings  and  bracelets  I  felt  like  an  Eastern 
empress;    I  felt  that   I    could  adequately  reward 
homage  with  smiles,  and  love  with  fervid  love. 
And  I  felt  like  a  cat  —  idle,  indolently  graceful* 
voluptuously   seeking    warmth    and    caresses.    I 
enveloped  Frank  with  soft  glances,  I  dazed  him 
with  glances.    He  ordered  a  wine  which  he  said 
was  fit  for  gods,  and  the  waiter  brought  it  rever- 
ently and  filled  our  glasses,  with  a  ritual  of  pre- 
cautions.   Later  during  the  dmner  Frank  asked 
me  if  I  would  prefer  champagne.    I  said,  "No, 
of  course  not."    But  he  said,  "I  think  you  would," 
and  ordered  some.    "Admit,"  he  said,  "that  you 
prefer  champagne."    "Well,  of  course,"  I  replied. 
But  I  drank  very  little  champagne,  lest  I  should 
be  too  happy.    Frank's  wonderful  face  grew  deli- 
cately flushed.    The  room  resounded  with  discreet 
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«c«t  of ,  ,.  „d  tiut  ev«,  the  old  h.d  p„.erved 
It.    Pl«.ure ragned.    «„,„„ wm the wleJ^ 
And    how   .ati.fying   then   wa.   tfc.      ^       , 
Wl     Life    h.d'^n^   t"„v::^e„t  ^^'"Lt 
jpot.  nopiffaU.     Thegr.tific.tion":iti:;J:^'^ 
the   .ppewmg   <rf   .ppetite,    that   Jn.t«,tly  ^ 
newed  th««e.v«_thi.  w„  the  b«in^*5  ^ 
joul.    And  a.  the  ,rine  .ank  lower  in  the  hot- 
s'.:^ Zr"^  °"'  '°"«""  ^"^  i-.  -d 
•nd  ghttered  in  our  eye,.    At   la,t,    except    a 
groupof  men  MBokingand  talking  in  a  cor^     " 
were  the  only  dinen  left.  '     ' 

"ShaU  we  go?"  Frank  wid,  putting  a  veU  .rf 
cigarette  smoke  between  u..  ««»««•  «rf 

I  trrabled.  I  wa.  once  more  the  young  and 
timid  girl     I  could  not  .peak.    I  nodd^.     * 

In  the  hall  wa.  Vicaiy.  talking  to  the  headporter. 
He  aaw  u.  and  aUrted.  i~tiw. 

I  want  to  .peak  to  you,"  „id  Vicaiy.    "Where 
can  we  go?"  ^         ^acn 

"This  way,"  Frank  replied. 
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JV^went  to  our  «ttmg.room,  rile„t  «kJ  .pp„. 

•Unding  against  it. 
He  was  wearing  a  tourist  suit,  with  a  gray  over- 

J^.f.  the  matter?"  Fr.nk  «ked.    "Anything 

"Look  here,  you  two,"  («id  Vic«ry.  «I 
don  t  w«.t  to  di.c»M  your  position,  „d  I'm 
the  lut  person  m  this  world  to  est  the  fint 
.tone;  but  it  falls  to  me  to  do  it.  I  w„  coming 
down  to  Nice  to  stty  with  my  sisters,  «d  I've 
come  a  httle  further.  My  sisters  wired  me  they 
h<id  seen  yw..  IVe  been  to  Mentone,  Jd 
dnven  here  from  there.  I  hoped  I  should  get 
here  earher  th«.  the  newspapers,  and  I  have  d.^ 
It,  It  seems." 

"Earlier  than  the  newspapers?"  Frank  rmeated. 
sUnding  up.  -i-*-"**, 

•'Try  to  keep  cahn,"  Vicary  continued.  "You, 
w&.  body  w„  found  in  the  Thames  at  seven 
o(^  last  n«ht.  The  doctor,  say  it  had  been 
m  the  water  for  fbrty^ht  houn.  Your  servants 
thought  she  had  gone  to  you.  B  doubtless 
tome  thoughtful  perron  had  told  her  ^at  you  two 
were  wandering  about  Europe  together." 
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'  "My  nifer  cried  Frank. 

rf  .^IZr  .K      •    v?"^  to  me  fa  the  fraction 
«  «  ieeond  th.t  in  hi,  heart  I  wm  not  hi.  wifc 
Afa|rful  tragedy  had  .wept  .w.,  theT^^^S 

«fai    PooTIIu*'    """^  "-ventionalit,  of  hi. 

he  ilS^'  "^  ""^  '"°*"  «•"'»'»  «ve  to  ..e  thui;^ 
^Andl  then  he  ™.hed  to  hU  b«W  „d  b.ng«, 

I  waved  him  away.  '  i 

^2-t''«h.trheexcUin.«i,i„.,iff_.^^ 

Jt^™  to  the  bed^om.  .nd  „w  Frank  lifting  . 
^Y^uVe   bought   me   to   thi..   Crfotul"   he 
I  Vrang  toward.  Wm,  but  it  WM  too  Ute. 


\ 
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CHAPTERI 
Turn  MisnNo 

"1 T  THEN  I  cnie  out  of  the  houM,  tortcd  ,nd 
yy      ""gnly  fl«.hing.  I  peiceived  clerly  th.t 

Now  the  wZi   "k^  "'  ''"™«  "J'  '™8  «««. 

r^Au-  .       ^'  °'  «  »  nervoM.  hyiteiiol 

«»*t^  or  both.    Po..iWy  I  ,..  b,^ J^^r^ 

that  .r  w  Vir.L'r:  "•• ""'"  "^  '"^' 

M  in  fact  beco^  „        ^     "^^  "">  *»•«  •»>• 

aoi  ^^ 
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demonitrtting  even  m  the  btnged  the  door  that 
•he  WM  at  least  superior  in  altercation.    AU  dar 
I  fought  against  the  tempution  to  eat  my  pride, 
and  ask  her  to  return.    It  was  a  horrible,  a  de- 
plorable,  tempution.    And  towards  evening,  after 
•even  hours  of  solitude  in  the  hotel  in  the  Avenue 
de  Klfiber,  I  yielded  to  it.    I  knew  the  address 
to  which  she  had  gone,  and  I  took  a  cab  and  drove 
there,  hating  myself.   .1  was  received  with  excessive 
rudeness  by  a  dirty  and  hag-like  concierge,  who,  after 
wfusmg  all  information  for  some  minutes,  informed 
me  at  length  that  the  young  lady  in  question  had 
quitted  Paris  in  company  with  a  gentleman. 

The  insolence  of  the  concierge,  my  weakness 
tnd  my  faUurc,  the  bitter  sense  of  lost  dignity,  the 
fact  that  Yvonne  had  not  hesiuted  for  even  a  few 
hours  before  finaUy  abandoning  me— aU  these 
things  wounded  me.  But  the  sharpest  sub  of  aU 
was  that  during  our  suy  in  Paris  Yvonne  must 
have  had  secret  relations  with  a  man.  I  had 
hidden  nothing  from  her;  she,  however,  had  not 
reciprocated  my  candour.  I  had  imagined  that 
she  lived  only  for  me.  .  .  . 

Well,  the  truth  cannot  be  concealed  that  the 
years  of  wandering  which  had  succeeded  the  faul 
night  at  Monte  Carlo  had  done  little  to  improve 
me.  What  would  you  have  ?  For  months  and 
months,  my  ears   rang   with   Frank's   despairing 
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To  »!,!- J  •'wetncM  of  my  immeiue  Mnow. 
J°tfc»  d.y.  whewver  I  her  i,.  „  I  do  .^; 

J^fo-nd  for  lum  .«„  i..d«,„,^  „d  „„  j; 
»»ang.  I  WM  ,  broken  creature.  (How  fe« 
^Z:^'  »«"'"-.  to  be  b^ken-to  ."r„n£ 
.  tremeadou.  .nd  ovenrhelming  cUmity!     And 

m~if  .f  K     .•^°''  **■"«  "  "ny  career  I  tore 
m,^  up  by  the  roou.    I  Hved  die  nonud'.  ^ 

•carcdy  «  acquaintance.    I  Uved  in  myiel/  and 

fate'°n»ti:r'°*'^V'  """"«  •  "-"-^-^t 
t«te,  nurting  an  involunury  .harne.  .  .  .    You 

ir^o^-""*^  of  which  I  had  been  the  J^ 
wa.  appalhng;  .t  touched  the  extreme.  It  muit 
have  nejjriy  killed  the  excellent  Mr..  Sarfir  j 
Ad  not  dare  to  produce  another  novel.  But  ^ 
•y».r  or  »  I  turned  to  poetry,  and  I  mu.t  a^ 

enough   to   prevent    me   from   ivithering  -  f,xJ 

>t.    I   wa.   becoming   .i„i.ter.   warped,   peculiar! 
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capriciout,  unaccountable.    I  gncMad  it  then;   I 
•ee  it  dearly  now. 

The  house  of  the   odious    concierge  was  in  a 
•mall,  shabby  street  off  th:  Boulevard  du  Mont- 
pamasse.    I  looked  in  vain  for  a  cab.    Even  on 
the  wide,  straight,  gas-lit  boulevard  there  was  not 
a  cab,  and  I  wondered  why  I  had  been  so  foolish 
as  to  dUmiss  the  one  in  which  I  had  arrived.    The 
great,  guttering  electric  cars  floated  horitontally 
along  in  swift  succession,  but  they  meant  nothing 
to  me;  I  knew  not  whence  they  came  nor  whither 
they  went.    I  doubt  if  I  had  ever  been  in  a  tram- 
car.    Without  a  cab  I  was  as  helpless  and  as  timid 
as  a  young  giri  — I  who  was  thirty-one,  and  had 
travelled  and  Uved  and  suffered!    Never  had  I 
been  alone  in  the  streets  of  a  large  dty  at  night 
And  the  September  night  was  sultry  and  forbid- 
ding.   Iwasafraid  — Iwasafraidof  themenwho 
passed  me,  sUring  at  me.    One  man  spoke  to  me, 
and  I  Uterally  shook  with  fear  as  I  hastened  on. 
What  would  I  have  given  to  have  had  the  once 
faithful  Yvonne  by  my  side!    Presently  I  came 
to  the  crossing  of  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  and  this 
boulevard,  equally  long,  unchariuble,  and  mourn- 
ful with  the  other,  endless,  stretching  to  infinity, 
filled  me  with  horror.    Yes    with  the  horror  of 
solitude  in  a  vast  dty.    Oh,  you   soliury,  you 
who  have  fdt  that  horror  descending  upon  you. 
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jJJoUtiiift  ctotchta,,  «id  drfUta,  the  hewt.  «„ 
*•"  eompichead  met  — ^  ""  newt,  yen 

W«^«  «f^  the  Ofc  do  DoB«.  wid,  .  ^  ! 
f^r.  end  K,Ue  ubie.  In  ft^oTiu  tl^ 

7*^    And  then  It  wm  m  thouch  •«««...  k  j 
•hot  me  m  the  breut.    It  w«  f.  -TT^    ^ 

^^   «•  aie      ••  If  the  «en«»tion»  which  I  ex- 
Penenced  were  too  aente    »~.  -i  .  - 

to  niDnnrt     I  k  '  «l«nenul  for  me 

«>  "upport  I  have  never  borne  >  child  I™,  r 
J-gine  that  the  women  who  becl«  . 'i^k 
•wy  feel  «  I  felt  then.  «.8A.«nrLK  ^^^ 
•wpected  poMibilitie.  of  So^  ""tk^to  un- 
I  ehing  to  the  neereet  Ubir^  i  "V^ 
my  diuddering  mine  .nd  .  J  "  "*  "" 

«M.,d.r|.:r^:2f:,f  ""-Xforeheed. 

He  h«l  raised  hi.  eye.  to  mine. 
It  w..  D„^  ,ft„  ^  y^^ 

"tu^ed  traveller  «.,che.  thl  ^JT^-J^ 
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hood    for    remembered    landmarks.    Yet,    it   was 

Diaz,  though  time  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  him. 

But  the  magic  of  his  eyes  was  not  effaced,  and  when 

he  smiled  youth  reappeared. 
"It  is  I,"  I  murmured. 
He  got  up,  and  in  doing  so  shook  the  table, 

*nd  his  glass  was  overturned,  and  scattered  itself 

in  fragments  on  the  asphalte.  At  the  noise  a 
waiter  ran  out  of  the  cafe,  and  Diaz,  blushing  and 
obviously  making  a  great  effort  at  self-control, 
gave  him  an  order. 

"I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,"  said 
Diaz  to  me,  taking  my  hand,  as  the  waiter  went. 
The  ineptitude  of  the  speech  was  such  that  I 
felt  keenly  sorry  for  him.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
hurt.  My  sympathy  enveloped  him.  The  posi- 
tion was  so  difficult,  and  he  had  seemed  so  pa- 
thetic, so  weighed  down  by  sadness,  sitting  there 
alone  on  the  pavement  of  the  vast  nocturnal 
boulevard,  that  I  wanted  to  comfort  him  and 
soothe  him,  and  to  restore  him  to  all  the  brilliancy 
of  his  first  period.  It  appeared  to  me  unjust  and 
cruel  that  the  wheels  of  life  should  have  crushed 
him  too.    And  so  I  said,  smiling  as  well  as  I  could: 

"And  I  you." 

"Won»t   you    sit   down   here?"   he    suggested, 
avoiding  my  eyes. 
And  thus  I  found  myself  seated  outside  a  caf6, 
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•t  lught,  OMipicuou.  for  ali  Mrntpan„„e  to  ^ 
We  never  know  wh.t  may  Ue  in  .to„  for  «^ 
the  next  turning  of  exitutucc 

"Then  I  am  not  much   changed,   you   think?" 
he  ventured,  in  an  anriou.  tone 

^No,-.nied.    "You  a„p.rhap.  a  little  .touter. 

^SLd^:^  iZr.r  tow"""  'r"*""^ 

were "   h,"   ^  i"^"   '^'"'^f"'   »k«°   e^"  you 
we«      he   „,d,   ,^y„g  ,^  ^^   j^^  yu 

^«  .«  .  woman;  you  were  a  girl  -  then." 
The  waiter  brought  another  gla..  and  .aucer 

"What  will  you  have?"  Diaz  asked  me. 
Nothmg,  thank  you,"  I  .aid  quickly. 

To  Mt  outside  the  cafe  wa.  already  much     It 
wouM  have  been  impossible  for  me  to'dnTthe.! 

"Poor  feUow!"  I  nrflected.  "He  must  be  .ulTer- 
mg  from  nenrou.  irritability."  And  aloud,  ••Vm 
not  thmty  thank  you,"  a.  .nicely  as  possib k 

?^'"t?  ^"^o'ly;  theirritabiUty  hadLed 
If.  awfuUy  kind  of  you  to  sit  doln  he^^' 
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me,"  he  said,  in  a  lower  voice.  **1  suppose  you've 
heard  about  me?" 

He  drank  half  the  contecij  of  the  glass. 

**1  read  in  the  papers  some  years  ago  that  you 
were  suffering  from  neurasthenia  and  nervous 
breakdown,"  I  replied.    "I  was  very  sorry." 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "nervous  breakdown  —  nervous 
breakdown." 

"You  haven't  been  playing  lately,  have 
you?" 

"It  is  more  than  two  years  since  I  played.  And 
if  you  had  heard  me  that  time!    My  God!" 

"But  surely  you  have  tried  some  cure?" 

"Cure!"  he  repeated  after  me.  "There's  no 
cure.    Here  I  am!    Me!" 

His  glass  was  empty.  He  tapped  on  the 
window  behind  us,  and  the  procession  of  waiters 
occurred  again,  and  Diaz  received  a  third  glass, 
which  now  stood  on  three  saucers. 

"You'll   excuse  me,"   he  said,   sipping  slowly. 

"I'm   not  very  well   to-night.    And  you've 

Why  did  you  run  away  from  me?    I  wanted  to 
find  you,  but  I  couldn't." 

"Please  do  not  let  us  talk  about  that,"  I  stopped 
him.    "I  —  I  must  go." 

'Oh,  of  course,  if  I've  offended  you " 

•No,"  I  said;  "I'm  not  at  all  offended.  But 
Ithink- 
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"•n.en.  if  you  ,,en>,  offended,  .top  .  little.  «.d 

fct  me   .ee  you   home.    You're   .ure  you  Iran't 

•uve  anything?"  '  °  * 

drink"'^''  "^  he'd.  wi.u„g  ^„  ^^ 

dnnk  »  much.    I  thought  it  could  not  be  aood 

for  hi(  nerves.  "^ 

"Been  in  Paris  long?"  he  aiknf  ...    _:.i. 
riightly    confused    utteLce      ^^y^  ^^^ 
qumer?    Many  EngUsh  «.d  AmerlL^X"."    " 

Then,  m  setting  down  the  gl,..,  he  upset  it, 
"d  .t  smashed   on  the  pavement  Uke  the  U^ 

"Damn!"  he  exclaimed,  staring  foriomly  ,t  the 

a  ™^  T  """■!•  '^""'  "^f""  I  ""W  putt 
aoZl'h-  Kw  *°  "«  'i*  »  -iUr  .mile,  .n2 
.pp~.ch.ng  h.,  face  to  mine  till  hi.  hat  torched 
the  bnm  of  my  hat,  he  said  thickly:  "After  aF 
m  kn««v,  I'm  the  greatish  pianist  in  the^rfd  '• 
ne  truth  struck  me  like  a  blow.  In  my 
"Mang  Ignorance  of  certtin  aspect,  of  life  I  had 
not  suspected  it.    Diaz  was  druiA     Tl,.  •         • 

"Y^  don't  Aink  I  am?"  he  muttered.  "You 
tjunk  young  What's-his-name  can  pl,y  o,- 
Chopm  better  than  me?    Is  that  it?" 
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I  wanted  to  run  twty,  to  cease  to  exist,  to  hide 
with  my  shame  in  some  deep  abyss.    And  there 
I   was  on   the   boulevard,   next  to  this   animal, 
•hanng  his   table  and   the  degradation!     And  I 
could  not  move.    There  are  people  so  gifted  that 
m  a  dilemma  they  always  know  exactly  the  wisest 
course  to  adopt.     But  I  did   not  know.     This 
part  of  my  story  gives  me  infinite  pain  to  write 
and  yet  I  must  write  it,  though  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  write  it  in  full;  the  details  would  be  too 
repulsive.    Nevertheless,  forget  not  that  I  lived  it. 
He  put  his  face  to  mine  again,  and  began  to 
stammer  something,  and  I  drew  away. 

"You  are  ashamed  of  me,  madam,"  he  said 
sharply. 

"I  think  you  are  not  quite  yourself —  not  quite 
well,    I  replied. 
.   "You  mean  I  am  drunk." 
'^  "I  mean  what  I  say.    You  are  not  quite  well, 
rlease  do  not  twist  my  words." 

|*You  mean  I  am  drunk,"  he  insisted,  raising  his 

voice     "I   am   not  drunk;    I   have   never  been 

drunk.    That  I  can  swear  with  my  hand  on  my 

heart    But  you  are  ashamed  of  being  seen  with 
me. 

.    '^I  think  you  ought  to  go  home,"  I  suggested.    ' 
**That  is  only  to  get  rid  of  me!"  he  cried. 
"No,  no,"  I  appealed  to  him  persuasively.    ««Do 
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not  wound  me.     I  will  aa  »;«l 

the  d^ver.    My  hert  beat  wUdly.    My  V^!!^ 
iLrt  .•"""•     ^"   ^  "-   determined  ^ot   to 
grace.    I  rose  from  my  scat 
"Youjj.  vejy  good,"  he  said,  in  a  new  voice. 
The  cab  had  stopped. 
.   "Cbmel"  I  entreated  him. 

He  rapped  uncertainly  on  the  winrl««  j 
J«..  «  the  waiter  did  no't  i^luZl^„X 
tnrew  some  silver  on  the  tahl*.  a«^  •  j  t.  ' 
in  the  direction  of  Ae  «"  '  7'' '^^  ""T" 
dipped  on  the  .tep.  ^  *°'  "••  ^^ 
"Pve    foi^gotten    aomethin'  ••    h> i  •     i 

^Sr^r  ^\-"«^-Vc.tyrii 

Hu"?T  "'''""•    '&»•«  me  moment" 
Hu  umbrella  wa.,  in  fact,  lying  under  a  ch«r 

h.^  l'   T"*"'   "''o   ■"«<•    «t   length   arrived 

helped  h^  mto  the  cab.  and  he  .ankUke  a  Z. 

of  inert  cUy  on  my  .kirtt  * 

"TeU  the  driver  the  .dd,e«."  I  whi.pe,ed.         ' 
The  dnver,  with  he«l  turned  and  a  griu  on  M. 

face,  wai  waiting.  "  «  gnu  on  hi» 
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"Rue  de  Douii,"  said  Dit,  tuUenly. 

"What  number?"  the  driver  asked. 

"Doet  that  regard  you?"  Diax  retorted  ctoUh 
in  Fiench.    "I  wiU  teU  you  later." 

"TeU  him  now,"  I  pleaded. 

"Well,  to  oblige  you,  I  wiU.  Twenty-ieven. 
But  what  I  can't  sund  is  the  impudence  of  these 
fellows." 

The  driver  winked  at  me. 
"Just  so,"  I  soothed  Diaz,  and  we  drove  off 
I  have  never  been  happier  than  in  unhappiness. 
Happmess  is  not  joy,  and  it  is  not  tranquillity 
It  18  something  deeper  and  something  more  dis- 
turbmg.    Perhaps  it  is  an  acute  sense  of  Ufe    a 
realization    of    one»s    secret    being,    a    continual 
renewal  of  the  mysterious  savour  of  existence. 
As  I  crossed  Paris  with  the  drunken  Diaz  leaning 
dumsUy  against  my  shoulder,  I  was  profoundly 
unhappy.    I  was  desoUted  by  the  sight  of  this 
nim,  and  yet  I  was  happier  than  I  had  been  since 
Frank  died.    I  had  glimpses  and  intimations  of 
the  bafflmg  essence   of  our   human    lives   here, 
strange,   fleeting   comprehensions   of   the   eternal 
wonder    and    the    eternal   beauty. ...     In  vain, 
professional  writer  as  I  am,  do  I  try  to  express 
myself.    What  I  want  to  say  cannot  be  said: 
but  those  who  have  truly  lived  will  undersund. 
We  passed  over  t"     " 


Seine,  lighted  and  asleep 
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Ae  eiquidte  Pari.i«n  night,  .nd  the  rattling  of 

the  cab  on  the  cobble-ttones  roused  Diaz  from  hit 
•tupor.  ^ 

I    •* Where  are  we?"  he  asked. 

"Just  going  through  the  Place  du  Carrousel." 
1  replied.  ' 

tfcr^.'^''°X^"°T,^°^  I  got  to  the  other  s^ide  of 
thenver"hesaid.  "Don't  remember.  So  you're 
^^g  home  with  me,  eh?    You  aren't  'shamed 

w"^^  *   thousand   pardons!   a   thous'   pamds,' 
Magdal    That  isn't  your  real  name,  is  it?" 

He  sat  upright  and  turned  his  face  to  glance  at 
mme  with  a  fatuous  smile;  but  I  v^ould  not  look 
tthim.  I  kept  my  eyes  straight  in  front.  Then 
•  iwenre  of  the  carriage  swung  his  body  away 
from  me,  and  he  subsided  into  the  comer.  The 
intoBcation  was  gaining  on  him  every  minute. 
I       What  shaU  I  do  with  him?"  I  thought. 

I  blushed  as  we  drove  up  the  Avenue  de  I'Opgra 
and  across  the  Grand  Boulevard,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  aU  the  gay  bungers  must  observe  Diaz' 
condition  We  foUowed  darker  thoroughfares,  and 
«t  last  the  cab,  after  dimbing  a  hill,  stopped  be- 
fore  a  house  in  a  street  that  appeared  rather  untidy 
«nd  irreguUr.    I  got  out  first,  and  Diaz  stumbled 
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^^  '^"lir"  T™~°  »»  *•>«  °PP"ite  .ide  of 
the  io.d  .fc/ed  cunouily  to  watch  ui.    H„tUy 

JUT'^J^  ?""*  "^  '•'^  *^«  ^"'^  «  fiv*.fr,no. 
P«ce.  .nd  he  dcpwed  before  Diw  could  decide  what 
to  My.    I  had  told  him  to  ga 

I  did  not  wi,h  to  teU  the  driver  to  ga    I  uM 
nun  m  ipite  of  myielf. 

Kai,  grumbling  inarticuUtely,  pulled  the  beU 
of  the  great  door  of  the  houae.    But  he  had  to  ring 

«m.lt.m..befo„«naUythedooropened,and,^ 
«cond  wa.  a  year  for  me.  waiting  there  with  him 
■n  the  .treet  And  when  the  door  opened  he  w« 
fe.mng  agamat  it.  and  „  he  pitched  forward  into 
the  gloom  of  the  archway.  A  Uugh-the  loud 
nme.tr.med  Uugh  of  the  courteMa-cam^  torn 
•coat  the  itteet  ^^  ^^ 

Tie  archway  waa  aa  black  aa  night 
Shut  the  door.  wiU  you?"  I  heard  JXt^  ^ice. 
"I  can't  aee  it.    Where  are  your         """*«*■ 
',   B«  I  waa  not  gang  to  ahnt  the  door, 
^•ve   you   got   .    ,tnr«it   here?"    1   uktd 

•^She  comah  in  the  mominga,"  he  replied, 
inen  there  is  no  one  in  your  flatf 


Z.^-^!^'.':^ "«« » -««' 


Icnow.    Which  floor  is  it?' 
"Third.    rU  light  a  match. 
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l.teh  clicked.    We  were  f„t  in  the  courtyrf. 
Di«   dropped   hi3   m,tehe.   in   .ttempting  to 

1   ?"»  <»fwn  .nd  groped  with  both  h.ndt  tiU 
I  found  ,t     And  prewntly  we  begu  p,inf„Uy 

the  front-door,  .nd  then  voice.  ,t  the  foot  of  the 
.t«rc«e.  I  trembled  le.t  we  .hould  be  ovTi! 
Ul«n.  .nd  I  would  have  hurried  Di„  on.  but 

h!KrrK.°°*  **  ^""^  "•PP"'''  "  »•  were 
halfteay  beneeen  the  .econd  «d  third  .torjr.  the 

Unly  through  the  bMi,ter..  The  mw  w.. 
•tnkmg  matche,  «  I  had  been.  "C,^  W."  d« 
girl  whupeied.    She  wa.  dre«ed  in  blue  irith  . 

2Z  1?T  '*•  f"  P"  •  key  »  the  doorwher. 
«^ey  had  .topped,  «,d  then  our  matche,  went 
out  .muluneoudy.    The    door    .hut,  «id  Diaz 

another  match;  we  .truggled  on. 

When  I  had  talcen  hi.  Icey  from  Diaz'  helplew 
h«d,  and  opened  hi.  door  and  guided  him  wiL, 
and   cIo«d   the  door  deiinitely  upon   the  o,  ^ 
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we  were  mow  „  utter  derknew.    The  cknicel 
dBaviu^  of  inebriety  mingled  wid.  tJ.e  d^^ 

I  had  «  lut  tucceMfuUy  hidden  hi.  .h«ne.    No 
«ae  could  w,tneM  it  now  but  me.    So  I  wj  glU 

"dafnutche.,  I  penetrated  into  the  fl.t    Silently 
wh^ch  I  hghted     ra«,  wiU.  hi.  h.t  on  hi.  head 

"!?v1*':;\  ^«  S'*'"^' "  «»ch  other. 

youh«dbettergotobed,"I,ugge.ted.    "T.l» 
your  h.t  off.    Vou  wiU  feel  better  ^tl^i  it- 
He  did  not  move,  .nd  I  .pp«.ched  him  ud 
g^ntly^removed   hi.   h.t.    I    then   touched    thj 

"No.  n°'  »»'""»  «^*d  .uddenly;   ''I'm  .Iwey, 
to»«  thu  «nbrell.,  „d  I  won't  let  it  out  of  m^ 

"A.  you  widi,"  I  i^lied  coldly. 

I  WM  .tanding  by  him  when  he  got  ud  with 
.  .»n.ming  lurch  «d  put  .  h«d  on  ^  Z^. 
He  evidently  meant  to  kiw  me.    I  hL  fc:^  .1 


icy  anger. 


«nn*.  length,  feeling  a  wrt  of 

Go  to  bed,"  I  repeated  fiercely.    "It 
only  place  for  you." 


kept  him  at 


it  the 
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He  nude  inartioiUite  nobet  in  his  tbitMit.  and 
ttltmutely  achieved  the  remark: 
"You're  very  hard,  Magda." 
T^en  he  bent  hinuelf  towards  the  next  itXMn. 
You  wiU  want  a  candle,"  I  taid,  with  bitter- 
ness.   "No;  I  will  cany  it.    Let  me  go  first." 

I  preceded  him  through  a  tiny  salon  into  the 
bedroom,  and,  leaving  him  there  with  one  candle, 
came  back  into  the  first  room.    The  whole  place 
was  deplorable,  though  not  more  deplorable  than 
I  had  expected  from  the  look  of  the  street  and 
the  house  and  the  suirs  and  the  girl  with  the 
Urge  hat.     It  was   small,   badly   arranged,   dis- 
ordered, ugly,  bare,  comfortless,  and,  if  not  very 
dirty,  ceruinly  not  clean;    not  a  home,   but  a 
kennel  -  a  kennel  furnished  with  chairs  and  spotted 
mirrors  and  spotted  engravings  and  a  small  upright 
pi«no;    a  kennel  whose  sides  were  covered  with 
enormous  red  poppies,  and  on  whose  floor  was 
something  which  had  once  been  a  carpet;  a  kennel 
fitted  with  wmdows  and  curtains;   a  kennel  with 
actuaUy  a  bed!      It  was  the  ready-made  human 
kennel    of    commerce,    which    every    large    city 
•upplies   wholesale   in   tens   of  thousands   to  ite 
victtms.      In    that    street    there    were    hundreds 
•uch;    m   the  house  ak>ne   there  were  probably 
«  score  at  least.     Their  sole   virtue  was  their 
pnvacy.    Ah,  the  blessedness  of  the  sacred  outer 
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door,  which  not  even  the  tvrant  r««^  ,  I 

■  •«cure  ground  where  the  inttinct.  tk-  ^^ 
the  world  miffht  .h««  ^k         "•"ncti  that  mov« 

I  .  ?  r-  .^•°''  •'°  '«•  C.a't  get  into  bed  » 
I  went  d.««Iy  ,0  him.  He  ...on  Zm 
«Ui  cl«p«g  the  „mb„U..  one  .™  ont  oflt 
ect  Hu  gloomy  and  diKouraged  face  w..  rt» 
fcc.  of  .  man  who  «ti™.  baffleff JT^Te  ^ 
mendouriy  complicated  problem.         ""•*"«*«• 

fooi"  5^"  -»''««•."  I  "id.    "Don't  be 

"I'm  not  ftx>U.h,»  he  retorted  irriubly     "Twv 

.ndTt-ifhSpj<::^:^'"''°"'*^*^«^'-'. 

thP"j"™'''."'°  "  •  ""rveUou.  idea,  one  of 

H.  wa.  LX  "-^br-c^- s  tri 
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•odetr  hu  built  up  in   fifty  centurie.  ctutd 

•hooM  ei«t-  there  in  that  cbin,  where  we  wen 
•tone  t^r.  Krtened,  .hut  In.    I  let  even  the 

^^«g   rtwt  w.,   .«»„ed   n.tur.1,  ordinary. 
"«™»1.     I   became  hi.  mother.     I  became   hi 
lio.pital   nune.    And   at  length   he  lay  in   bed 

had  mdueed  h.m  to  loo.e  it  from  both  hand,  at 

one   clearly^efined   notion    that   3temiaated    hi. 

poor  deya.ttted  br«n.    I  left  him  to  hi.  in-uaate 
companioo, 


X 


CHAPTER  II 

TBROUGH  THE  HICHT 

IS^UUJ  have  Irft   th«,  though  I   W  . 
WMh  no    to  leave.     But  1  w„  p,ev«,ted 
from  going  by  the  fe.r  of  detcendW  S^ 
.m..ter  .uir.  .lone,  .nd  the  necewi^  rf  cJ^ 
Jj«.d  JO  the  condense  in  order  to  jLt^l 
the  m«n  door,  «,d  the  po..ible  difflcultie.  in  BnZg 
«  cab  in  that  rqpon  at  that  hour.    I  knew  XT! 
~uld  not  have  borne  to  wallc  ev«.  «o  thr^  rf 
the  .treet  unprotected.    So  I  .uyed  whe«  T  .. 
•eated  in  a  chair  near  the  window  ^thet^/^ 
murafng  n.y«l£  in  the  vague  and  h^^ 

nmm  «»m  to  cany  rome  mystic  mewage  to  the 

i^nd'^Lt"'^'"''''"--^'''^-'''^ 
.  A  ga^lamp  threw  iu  radiance  on  the  ceJHn* 
»  b^  tlm.„gh  the  .lit.  of  the  window^hut^ 
«d  tiien,  far  m  the  middle  wildeme«  of  die  nS 
the  l«„p  w«  e«inguUhed  by  .  carefu,  muSc^ 
Pl-ty.  and  I  wa.  left  in  utter  darkneu.    ^ 
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•mce  the  candles  had  burnt  away.  I  grew  tilly 
and  •cn'imenul,  and  pictured  the  city  in  feverish 
•leep,  gaining  with  difficulty  inadequate  strength 
for  the  nonow  —  as  if  the  city  had  not  been  Uving 
this  life  for  centuries  and  did  not  know  exactly 
what  it  was  abouti  And  then,  sure  as  I  had  been 
that  I  could  not  sleep,  I  woke  up,  and  I  c6uld  see 
the  outline  of  the  piano.  Dawn  had  begun.  And 
not  a  sound  disturbed  the  street,  and  not  a  sound 
came  from  Diaz*  bed-room.  As  of  old,  he  slept 
with  the  tranquillity  of  a  child. 

And  after  a  time  I  could  see  the  dust  on  the 
piano  and  on  the  polished  floor  under  the  uble. 
The  night  had  passed,  and  it  appeared  to  be  almost 
a  miracle  that  the  night  had  passed,  and  that  I 
had  lived  through  it  and  was  mw'    v^  -^mg  Car- 
lotta  still.    I  gently  opened  the  wi\..       ^nd  pushed 
back  the  shutters.    A  young  woman,  *-»!,  with  a 
superb  bust,  clothed  in  blue,  was  sweeping  the  foot- 
path in  long,  dignified  strokes  of  a  broom.    She 
went  slowly  from  my  ken.    Nothing  could  have 
beai  more  prosaic,  more  sane,  more  astringent. 
And  yet  only  a  few  hours  — and  it  had  been  night, 
strange,  voluptuous  night!    And  even  now  a  thou- 
sand thousand  pillows  were  warm  and  crushed  under 
their  burden  of  unconsdous  dreaming  souls.    But 
that  ull  woman  must  go  to  bed  in  day,  and  rise  to 
meet  the  first  wind  of  the  morning,  and  perhaps 


**» 
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•wake,  with  ,  beatm<rT.  I'       i""'*^  "P'  faUy 

catch  me  there.  «  ««  nat.    Someone  would 

Of  course  it  was  h;.  - 
foiBotten  her.  ^  '^''*-    ^  '"•d  entirely 

'     V'e  met  in  the  Ifctle  p«„ge     sh.  . 
mttan  and  appeared  to  «n    ..     !  ""  *  •*<>« 
not  «em  venr  ^^Zl         .  *'  ***•    She  did 
•he  eyed  me^wirZ'^f  "  ^f.  ^f'^"*  °^  »•-  "O 

conform  to  it.  She^at^  u^  °"'  ""'  ^  "« 
hong  .kirt  and  the  rin«  '  *"'°*  °''  "J'  "ell- 
wickedne..  in  m^br^^f  Z'^'  ^'^"  -"  *fc« 
ev«U.ting  obloquy        ^  "**  condemned  me  to 

o^£'Z''  '^"°«'"  "»  "'^  '^y.  iKXdin, 

"No,  madame,"  I  8aid     «A~ 
^^  of  monsieur?-  ^  ^"  the/mm^  d^r 

I    "Yes,  madame.** 

wouldKkeyo„^^„„-^^^.^»turbed.    H. 
I-»g  Wore  two  r  .hould  have  SL 
Mon..«.r   icnow.   weU   that   Tl^"  ^^„ 
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to    two,"    protested    the 


ntfnage    from    twelve 
woman. 

"Three  o'clock,  then,"  I  said. 
**Bun,  madame,"  said  she  and,  producing  the 
contenu  of  a  reticule:  "Heie  are  the  bread,  the 

!^       °^^'  •''^  ^*  newspaper,  madame." 
Thank  you,  madame." 

I  took  the  things,  and  she  left,  and  I  shut  the 
door  and  bolted  it 

In  anticipation,  the  drcumsunces  of  such  an 
encounter  would  ?uve  caused  me  infinite  trouble 
of  sp.„t.  "But  after  aU  it  was  not  so  very  dwad- 
Jul,  I  thought,  as  I  fastened  the  door.  «Po  I 
care  for  his  femme  de  menage?** 

The  great  door  of  the  house  would  be  open  now, 
tnd  the  suirs  no  longer  affrighting,  and  I  might 
tlip  unobserved  away.  But  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  leave  until  I  had  spoken  with  Diaz,  and 
I  would  not  wake  him.  It  was  nearly  noon  when 
he  stirred.  I  heard  his  movements,  and  a  light 
moaning  sigh,  and  he  caUed  me. 

"Are  you  there,  Magda?" 
.   How  feeble  and  appealing  his  voice  I  { 

:    For  answer  I  stepped  into  his  bedroom. 

The  eye  that  has  learned  to  look  life  fuU  in  the 
ftce  without  a  quiver  of  the  lid  should  find  nothing 
repuUive.  Everything  that  is,  is  the  ordered  and 
calculable  result  of  environment.    Nothing  can  be 
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•bhorrent,  nothing  bl«ne»orthy,  nothing  coatruy 
ton.tu».  Q«we«eeedn.tn„?  InZp,^ 
of  the  p™n«r.l  «d  ewNcontinuing  ftmw  orn.tu«. 

Md  of  ,».t. oe?  We  «e.  Md  ,h.t  i,  dl  we  dionU 
duttony.    And  yet.  when  I  „w  Di<«  .tietZd 

ofphjr.jcdd.,g„.t.  Heh«lnotd»vedfor.eve™j 
«J«y».    Hw  h«r  w«  Uke  .  doormat.    Hi.  fwe  wm 

Z  n  ."^  r^'  ■""  "P*  ^"  •»">  cr.ck^;  to 
«ye.  .U  dwcoloured.  If  .ught  en  be  vile,  he  WM 
vUe.  U  .„ght  can  be  ob.ce„e,  he  w„^W 
a.  hmb.  twitched;  hi.  fe.tt.re,  were  full  of  we!^ 
de»Ut.on  and  abasement 

totS  °""°"'-    "H«veroueome 

I  went  to  hun.  «,d  laid  my  hand  gently  on  hU. 
Me  wa.  JO  nervou.  and  tremulou.  that  hediew 
•way  hu  hand  a.  if  I  burnt  it. 

"Oh.  Magda,"  he  murmured,  "my  he«]|  -ne™ 
wa.  a  p.«e  of  hot  brick  in  my  mouth,  and  I  tried 
to  take  it  out  But  it  wa.  my  tonU  cTl 
hai^^jometea?    Will  you  give  m.  «me  cold  water 

he  accepted  my  pre«,„ce  there,  and  awumedmy 
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^gncM  to  .erve  him,  filled  me  with  «  new  joyi 
He  said  nothmg  of  the  night.  I  think  that  Dii 
w«t  one  of  the  few  men  who  are  strong  enough  never 
to  regret  the  past.  If  he  was  melancholy,  it  was 
merely  because  he  suffered  bodily  in  the  present. 

1  gave  him  water,  and  he  thanked  me. 

"Now  I  will  make  some  tea,*'  I  said. 

And  I  went  into  the  tiny  kitchen  and  looked 
around,  hfting  my  skirts. 

"Can  you  find  the  things?"  he  caUe-*  out. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

**  What's  aU  that  splashing?"  he  inquired. 
•'I'm  was^'ng  a  saucepan,"  I  said. 
"I  never  have  my  meals  here,"  he  called.    "Only 
tea.      There  are  two  taps  to  the  gas^tove-one 
a  httle  way  up  the  chimney." 

Yes,  I  was  joyous,  actively  so.    I  brought  the 
tea  to  the  bedroom  with  a  glad  smUe.    I  had  put 
two  cups  on  the  tray,  which  I  placed  on  the  night- 
table;  and  there  were  some  biscuits.    I  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  whUe  we  drank.    And  the  urn- 
brdla,  unperceived  by  Diaz,  lay  with  its  handk 
on  a  pillow,  ludicrous  and  yet  accusmg. 
"You  are  an  angel,"  said  Diaz. 
"Don't  call  me  that,"  I  protested. 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  wish  i^  I  said.    "Angel"  was  Ispen- 
wve  s  word. 


ia6 
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"Then,  what  ilull  I  call  youf 

"My  nunc  b  Ctelotu  Peel,"  I  «Ud.    «N<»t 

Magdalen  at  all."  " 

It  wa.  aatounding,  incredible,  that  he  .hould  be 

I  .hall  alway.  caU  jrou  Magda,"  ht  reeponded. 

And  now  I  mu.t  go,"  I  .uted,  wh«  I  tad 
«pUmed  to  him  about  the  «rvant. 

But  jrouTl  come  back?"  he  cried. 
^No^que«io.  of  hi.  c»mmg  to  me!    I  „„.»  come 

"To  a  pl«,  like  thi.?"  I  demanded. 
Unthmkmgly  I  put  into  my  voice  wme  of  the 
d»ta..e  I  felt  for  hi.  deplorable  apartm^t.   Jnd 

Z/^  •« Jjl-rtmenu  to  be  quite  adequate 

"Of  courM,"  he  uid,  "if  you " 

"No,  no!"  I  Mopped  him  quickly.    «I  will  come 

Z!:  I  ""  """f  «"'i»g  y»».    Let  me  «e.    m 
come  back   at   fnuw    :«—  -^   ...    ,  *" 


Won' 


back   at   four,  just  to  see  how 
t  you  get  up  in  the  meantinic?" 
He  smiled,  placated. 

I  Zr^^  M^"  ^' •"f^-    -rUtnrto.    Butm 
"I  have  it,"  I  said. 


you  are. 


u  case 
you 
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Je^mmoned  me  to  him  j„.t  ..  I  ,„  ^j^^ 

"Mtgdal" 
"What  is  itr 
I  returned. 

5™3°"  ""  '°«8^C"t,»  ke  wpHed,  with  cfiamun. 

"Till  four  o'clock,"  I  laid 

bn«8  one  rf  your  book,  with  you,  wiU  you  r         ' 

I  he..uted,  with  my  hand  on  4e  d^"    Wz,«. 

I  g.ve  him  my  mime  he  h«J  m.de  no^;  Zt^, 

conveyed  to  him  „ything  out  rf  Ae  L t      * 

That  wa.  exactly  like  Di,/  ordmar/. 

wiZ^r^*^  "t^  ""  "^  *^"°^  I  ••"««»  loudly 
witliout  movmg  from  the  door  ' 

JNo,"  he  anawered.    «Bu;  I  have  hearf   of 

"ReaUyr*  I  Mid,  keepine  mr  t«„-  *       , 
"ony.   "Well  IwiIlL»k^        ^        •  '"*  *™» 
"Why  Tm^.         °°*''™«5^"°»«<'f -y  book,." 

I  looked  hard  at  the  door  in  fn>nt  of  me. 

den^  ^riftly  inr^et  '  t."         •'""  *'  ~"'- 
/  "*»  MC  Street,  as  anxious  as  a  thirf 
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•w«y.    I  would  not  Mtlyxe  mv  hew.    1  «^ 
|h.t  welled  „p  i„  i.  „  £««'^r^J^ 

•ctreely  a  few  icconda.    Do  von  Sm-^-^    t 

j-^dened  b,  ^e  p.i„,„,  .pS.rof"Krci;:: 

»  Ufcl    No!  I  ody  knew  th..  he  needed  ^thT 

"«o  gnre,  gwe!   And  the  Uw  thing  th«tthe 
^««  m  me  l»ld  me  befo«  it  expi,ed  ^Xfj 

«««  Dux  became  .hnott  M  angBldi. 


CHAPTER  III 

9t  1SB  BIO  or  TBI  SLUtn 

I    RETURNED  .t  .boot  h.H^«,  flv^  t^t 
•nd    «Mw.    with    y.g«e    .ntidp,ti<a..    I 

Z!^,  ^  »«.  "XJ  1  lud  no  duune  in 
entenngit  1  put  the  key  into  the  door  of  Duz- 
i.t  mdi  .  dear, U^  Kn»  of  plewwe.  Helud 
«t™.ted  me  witl.  hi.  key;  I  could  go  in  „  I 
^i  I  ne«l  h.v.  no  fe.r  of  i^oH^nienlg 

^^fS^li°  "/'»•»«>  the  key  «d  pu.hed 
^  the  door  my  »k  wid.  WM  u,  be  of  «,^  «, 
^j^to   ooofcrt   him,   to   remfcr  hi.  life  fca 

"H««  I  «ml"  I  cried.  Antting  the  door. 
Inere  wm  no  Minrer. 

In  the  «Mler  of  the  two  tiny  dtting-reom. 
dtepjj«,  which  h.d  been  cIo.ed.  w«  openT«.d  I 
Mwthet  ,t  WM  .  HeyeL  But  both  reom.  we« 
empty. 

"Are  you  ttiU  in  bed,  then?"  I  taid. 
There  wm  ttill  no  annver. 
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I  went  etutioudr  tato  the  bedroom.    It  to^ 

IZ^^X.'^ «-» •"  -udeT^  i  Z 

s  L.tSei'^rrd'i  "^  "^  "•^^ 

mMUfirr  ***""«<»«  o«t,  to  Rture  int. 
mediately.  I  -t  down  in  the  duir  in  which  I 
had  vent  moet  of  the  nigat  I  toolt  off  mVh.. 
jnd  put  it  by  the  .id.  of  .  ttoy  „!^  Ztl 
bed  brought,  end  began  to  w.it  for  him.    ifow 

He  would  notice  thu  I  bed  taken  off  my  hat.  and 
he  would  be  gl«J.  What  did  the  fut««  4e  ta^ 
mediate  future,  hold  for  me?  '        "^ 

A  long  time  I  w«ted,  and  then  I  yawned  heavily, 
•nd  remembered  that  for  «verri  day.  I  ^Tud 

^l^Z"*^"'-  ^«°  I '«>P«'«d  them,  da«d, 
«nd  .ttrtled  into  .udden  activity  by  ^t^ 
"^  »oi«»,  it  wa.  quite  dark.  I  ^Z^ 
where  I  w,..  .„d  to  decide  what  the  noi^  ^^ 

W-ned  my  facultie.  with  an  effort.  1^^ 
were  a  beating  on  the  door.  ^^ 

Jh  i.  Di.,."  1  ^  ^  „^.  „^  ^  ^.^ 

mnl^l  ^  '^'J  ""'7  '""'^  '^°-  I  •»'«  ••«Pt.    I 
rS^Tt.'"'*'"'^"-    G"**-*  *>' .  «"dk, 
"Coming!  coming!"  I  caUed  in  a  k>ud  voict 
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•nd  opened  the  door.  '-""w 

ItwMDiM.    Tie  gMWM  lighted  on  the  luin. 
Between  th.t  «d  my  cndle  he  .tood  «».pic«o^ 

ported  hm.«lf  by  the  b.lu.t«de,  .nd  w«  thu. 
d»unt  .bout  two  feet  Imm  the  door.  He  w« 
drunk -v,ciou.ly  drunk;  .nd  in  .n  in.t«.t " 
knew  the  cruel  truth  concerning  him,  „d  wondered 
th.t  I  h«I  not  perceived  it  before.  Hew...  drank- 
•Id  -  .miply  th.t.  He  h.d  not  uken  to  drinking 
••  •  coniequence  of  nervou.  brckdown.  Nervou. 
bre.kdown  w..  .  euphemim  or  the  mult  of  .Ico- 
l»ac  exceM^  I  ...hi.  riow  de.cent  «  in  .  virion, 
"d  evenrthmg  w«  expUined.    My  he.rt  le.pt. 

I  WM  .wwe  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  curin. 

Bu^  I  thought,  rf  .  wom.n  .uch  u  I  cnnot  by  the 
Uv»hmg  of  her  whole  «ul  .nd  body  deUverfam. 

^d  h~  dunged,  «d  the  etenwl  A^^  i. 

"I  en  Mve  hunr  I  repe«ted. 
Oh,  heavenly  momentl 

I  ve  been  waiting  for  you." 
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•*IUv»  your  he  angriJy  npU^d.    -I  mJ^ 
loot  eaoufli  for  you."  ^^  '^•^^ 

"Well,"  I  Mid,  "come  in." 
1.1"?^  i.  itr  he  donancW.    -J  ind«-who 

"It*!  I,"  I  aniwered;  ''Miigdiu" 
whti  more -you  know  it.    Who  it  it  add««^ 
Jiy/'  I  hu«o««d  him.  -it',  you,  ol  coum  ^ 
Tli«s»  WM  the  sound  <rf  •  door  AnMiS..  -^ 

UiMl     he  proteited,  ihouting.    "Who  lUm. 
„5r^?^"  I  »«»»«<•  meeklr. 

™»i!!  Jr^  **"  ''■'^  '*«'«=^    "I  won't 
P^^fcotev-n  on  doo™.t  till  I'm  tM  wh.'  T^ 

JT«.,„the-them«,er.»lMid.    "But  do 

"The  nui'rl       Mw'r  of  wha'f" 

"MMter  of  thepumoforte,"!  ««we«d  .t  once. 
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Hi  «lled,  tiiddenlx  «PPctRd,  tad  put  hi.  loot 
•'»*«»<Wjr  on  the  dooniuit.  f     «.  wot 

J^ve^'^fbot  00  doonn.t-no,  not  .v'n  oo 

And  he  ctme  in,  mnd  I  diut  the  doQr,«nd  I  WM 
•loiie  with  my  wUd  beast. 

"  KiM  me,**  he  comnuuided. 
I  kitted  him  on  the  mouth. 
"You  don't  put  your  tnn.  roun'  me,"  he  gmwied. 
So  I  deposited  the  candle  on  the  floor,  and  put 
2;-;_^~^hi.  neck,  .unain,  0.  ,^^  L 

i«»  tile  Mttm^room  at  the  end  of  the  »««« 
Md  fanou.ljr  bMged  down  the  lid  of  the^W 

"Light  the  lamp,"  he  oiled  out. 

"In  one  Mcond,"  I  Mid. 

I  bc^  the  outer  door  on  the  intide,  lUpped 

«M^*  ^r"  *^«  *^*  *■>«*'"  •»«  <>«n«nded. 
"Notlung."  1  „id.    .<I  h«l  to  pick  die  c«l 
np. 

tn^LT^  ^  ^'^  ^^  ^*  ^W«  "d  threw  it 
to  jhe  floor.    Then  he  tat  down. 

"Nex*  time,'*  he  lemarked,  "you'U  Imow  better'n 
to  keep  me  waiting." 


»34 
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I  Hghted  «  lamp. 
"I'm  StT  I'r'  "''"  ;  '""V  he  .n.w.^ 

I  m  tWqr.    Give  me  the  bottle  "    *         "  '^• 
'•Not  this  one,  DiMzr 

^^^!L"i::^.  '•°-  •'  »«•  And »« . 


„'       "Wd  finnly. 
Wh*'?    You  won 


No, 


t  give  it  me?*» 


■«S;:?^-"£tt— 


ofhisiietd. 


JSive  me  that  bottle!^ 
Hi8  breath  poisoned  the 


mc    Kit 


room. 
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I  retmited  in  the  direction  of  the  wimfcm,  Mod 
put  my  hand  on  the  knob. 
"No,"  I  Mid. 

He  .prang  at  me,  but  not  before  I  had  opened 
tile  window  and  thrown  out  the  bottle.    I  heard 
It  faU  m  the  roadway  with  a  craah  and  Witterin. 
<rf  gla...    HappUy  it  had  ha^ed  no  o^^ 
wa.  momentaril    checlced.    He  heriuted.    I  eyed 
hun  a.  j|teadUy  a.  I  could,  doring  the  while  \^ 
win^w  behind  me  with  my  right  hand. 
He  may  try  to  kill  me,"  I  thought. 
My  heart  wa.  thudding  againat  my  dre..,not 
^   fear,   but   from   exdu^ment.    My   ritu^tion 

Ye.^y  I  h«,  been  ,  .taid  .pi„,er,  attended  by 

ir?!'  !r,*  i°f  "^  i»P«ccable  propriety,  xl 
d«r  I  Jud  locked  my«df  up  alone  with  a  rfoto^ 
Jnmkjrd  m  a  vU.  flat  in  a  notoriou.  Paririan^ 

h^  urged  me  on?  .  .  .  And  there  waaTfoS 
d™^  wrth  clenched  hand,  and  fiery  e^. 
»4«ded  whether  or  no,  u.  murder  ^/Si 

He  moved  away,  inarticulately  grumbl-w  and 
«.umed  with  difficulty  hi.  hat        «™"''  ■^»'  ««• 

"Ver-  weU£  he  hiccupped  moroeely,  "ver*  well- 
Frngomg.    Tha'.all."  ' 

He  lurched  into  the  pamge,  and  then  I  heard 
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UmfamUing.kmg  time  with  the  outer  door.    He 
^  the  door  «.d  went  into  hi.  bedioom,  Z^L^ 

r«urn«ltome.    He  held  one  h«.d  behi;d  U.^^ 

.    .*5*J, '»"'<>.  «»lting  in  front  of  me.    "You've 
•ocked  th«' door.    I  can't  go  out." 

'•Yc"!  admitted. 
"Give  me  the  J^ejr." 
I  ihook  my  heid. 
^Give  me  the  Icey."  he  cried.    «I  mu.'  have  the 

I  (hook  my  head. 

n«.  he  dKwed  me  hU  right  hand,  and  it  held  a 
'^^.    He  bent  dightljr  over  the  uble.  .uA.g 

felt  the  heat  ridng  from  the  chimney  of  thela™^ 
^rt^a  little  to  one  .ide.  I  migYtta:^ 'ru^S 
for  thelter  uto  tome  other  room;  1  mi.ht  h.» 

St  '^^'^; '  "^'  •»-  «^5^  " 

r^  J^    *"*  ^  """  »«*ker  .tir  nor  .peat 

Wofaltcouldlgivehimthekey-forlTto 
go^nd  p„bh.h  ni.  own  di.gr.ce  in  the  tho««,^ 

^^U  fall  you,"  he  muttered,  and  .«.ed  the 

My  throat  became  suddenly  drv     I  trUA  ^ 
-^  tBe  motion  of  .wallowi;.'Z.d  LTLr 
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And  looking  at  the  revolver,  I  perceived  in  «  «ri£t 

revelation  the  vMt  foUy  of  my  inexperience.  Since 
he  wa.  already  drunk,  why  had  I  not  allowed  him 
to  dnnk  more,  to  drink  himwlf  into  a  stupor? 
Drunkard,  can  only  be  cured  when  they  are  wber. 
To  commence  a  course  of  moral  treatmentat  such 
a  moment  as  I  had  chosen  was  indeed  the  act  of  a 
woman.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  reclaim  the 
bottle  from  the  street. 

I  saw  now  that  he  meant  to  kill  me.     And  I  knew 
that  previously,  during  our  encounter  at  the  window 
I  had  only  pretended  to  myself  that  I  thought  there 
w«  a  risk  of  his  killing  me.    I  had  pretLeJ  |^ 
order  to  increase  the  glory  of  my  martyrdom  in 
my  own  sight.     Moreover,  my  brain,  which  was 
working  with  smgular  clearness,  told  me  that  for 
his  sake  I  ought  to  give  up  the  key.    Hi.  exposure 
*.  a  helple..  drunkard  would  be  infinitely  prefereble 
to  hi.  exposure  a.  a  murderer. 

f  •  K^^*^     ^  -  »'°*  ^*  ^^"^^^  ^«ine  that  he  had 
frightoied  me.^:  But  I  had  no  fear,  and  I  could  not 
bear  that  he  should  think  I  had. 
He  fired.  , 

..^I'^uTf-  ?■"«»» '"•*UI»'«««r odour, 
.nd  .  cloud  Acted  relucuntly  upwtrf,  feom  the 
mouth  of  the  .^ver.  I  .„e,«d,  «d  theTg,^ 
•WW*  th«t.  firing  at  .  dittuit  of  two  feet,  he  h«l 
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wiMed  mc    What  h  a  u 

'«'"«  with  .  g™C«d\^;  r^r  *^  <»  the 
MteheL  "^  "d  the  hwdle  re.ted  on  „y 

"My  God,  Maedal"  ».•  .•  i.  j 
•.«>  with  hi.'  beaS  ii'L?""''  """"•-«  -"ck  hi. 

turned  down  the  ^'ck     r   ''  ""  "°°«»«.  "d  I 
»«•,  like  ,  girl  .t  ,  prr.k    i      •'"*'  '"kwrf. 

to  <fc  with  w  h^d.^^""  tr  "°*  '^^  •'»« 

Within  i^  among  other  th!n»  ''"  "tcheL 

t«».h«if.lleatheS^!\T'"''"^'^'«-   L 
f^  ""per.  I  Ju^uX  ,^^-«ve^„' 

"•^^  "-per,  «rf  my  .edative  ,,i^  "".«»  *  "^ 
A  notion  wnick  me  •"O'dingljr  .tmng. 

"VVhat  i.  it?"  he  Mked 
Wth'1!°"'T''~P'"I«iA 

•«  W  drunk  nea^Al  whtlt^°"  ^  "•^'^  '"*'*'• 
"Stop!"  I  cried     « v„      M-f ""  """t.. 
"Wh«n,.^r;»  ^"""^."'^"""clfr 

o^  to  the  dark^L,l«^-;^;«d  .tagger. 
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I  followed  him  with  th#  !•»«..  u     «     .    . 

di^  •"  l'^'^  "  the  outer  door,  low. 
*w«t,  Md  contmuou..  It  funded  to  me  Uke 
•  'W'verance.    Whoever  might  be  tl..r  •! 

me  to  waken  Diat    I  ran  to  ,1    a  ."""•"* 

^outof  m,poct,Lro;:.^-j,*»i'^^«  ''• 

«fod  on  the  doonnat.    It  wa.  t^L*  ^,7?*» 
»lmip.ed  on  the  previou.  night  in  th.  u       ^ 
"-di-g  the  .tai„  with  .tan     ZZ  tl 
bnght  golden  head  was  uncovered  .^\ 
blue  p^^noir,  .uch  a.  i.  ^^;  TJ'^^^ 

H^medtomethatlhe^d-Tre^C^  '^"i^i 

^o^'  "T";'"-'    P"*».  m.dam.^°*^* 
Nothmg,  thank  you.    You  are  v.™        •  1.. 

>»«>«»«."  I  «piied  .tiffly.  ^        ""*• 

^^AU  my  excuM.,  madame,"  .aid  .he.  turning 

"No,  noP'  I  exclaimed     «T  «« ^ 

go.    Someone  i.  ill  -^1,  ni     u  '^■'«- ,  ?°  "« 
She  entered.  ^         H  you  would " 


H» 


I- 
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■X 


"Where?    What  it  itf*  .u    • 

"He  U  in  the  UrfL       ^  "^"^^ 

We   both  ^^•^" 

onai.  w  my  .trong  wJution  ol  tii- 

feet  project,-     .  lu^,  oL^  J"*  f"*'^  the 
««««  bent  fomari  .n/^^  .^  t^"  bed.  the 

^'He'^sr^^^^tir^^^^ 
;^  "ke  tb.^^hi'o::^^ ji^-ffl  ■*  -r 

powon  one's  self-  It  i.  :  «'«mioUc  one  auinot 

"^ quite re^t.bB^;!'  how.^^  h,  ^ 
-Ik-"*™"'    Yo«k„owf» 
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-^n._^ You   would   h.v.  v«.tion.   u«.«d^. 

^        '»  *°°  "*r  ftimple  eyes,  and  hf^r 
fcagd.  face.  .„d  her  long  h.nd..  .h'  i^^^t^ 

teM,  the  «r  of  knowing  profoundly  her  .ubiecT 
She  w„  ,  g„»t  expert  on  male,  .nd  .U  th.t  .p^ 
t«a^  to  them.  ..peci.lty  th«r  vice..  TwL^ 
cdlow  «n.teur.  I  w.  compeUed  to  UmITw,^ 
r^pect  to  thi.  profe.«„  j.  ^  .r^J^^^ 
I WM  imprewed,  in  ipite  of  my«lf.  '^ 

J^  might  .rr«.g.  him  n,o„  comforubly," 

J^.  r  w"^.**'  •"•^«"  ^«*».  •««»  put  him 

"You  think  «,r  I  ^d  p„B^,     „^,j^^^ 
b««  pr««ng  one  of  my  private  po.«..ion.. 

h.^  f«q„ently  „m.rked  him.  you  w,der.t«d. 
on  the  8tair»,  in  the  street"  * 

,    "Has  he  been  here  long?"  I  asked 

ttLr    '-»"-«•'<»«   time.     An   ^4 


iit-;' 
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u^Au^  *?  ^^^  *80,"  I  replied. 

"^i  J^C."  '"  ^"^'•"''  ^^^  *~»>*'^ 

;;Ten  yewir  .he  repctted,  muting. 
1  *m  certain  the  hit  t  kind  heart''  T  ..s^  *^ 

"*  "5*^  »««««?••  I  invited  h^     ^"^ 

t^^Jer.     l>.v.  m  «er  «en  ki«-d™^ 

Wky  Aould  I  not  be  f«nk,  madMie?"  A. 
"«>,  with  .  g«ve,  gentle  .pp«J.  '  ""'^'^  *« 

It  WW  M  if  ihe  had  uid-  "W»  .»  ..lu 
to'ronun.    Ihn^JT^    *^« "« talking wwun 
«u-._7^    'J^  «»e  of  your  tecreu.    You  c«« 
«««"nune.    "H*  nule  i.  p,e,ent,  but  he  U  d^ 
Wlutww-.  therefore,  lor  deceit?'   "*  **  " '^• 

Not  .t  .n,"  Ae  «id.    "Deddedly  he  »  Jco. 
holic — tlMt(eetitvl/».k.  >"/  ne  n  uock 

-no!   ""'""J?*"'   ••^proceeded.    "But drunk 

Alwayt  alone?" 
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.^tJT  ^"^    \  *^«^*  I  lud  never  .een 
•  «««ture  more  gentle,  deUcte,  yielding,  .cquiet- 

^  «nd  dittincuon  of  movement.     She  wit  a 
Ptmienne.    She  lud  won  my  .ympathy.    We  met 

m.  ™«nent  when  my  hetrt  needed  the  comptnion- 
•hip^  .  wonun't  hetrt,  and  I  wt.  drawn  to  her  bv 
one  of  thote  tudden  impultet  that  lometimet  draw 
women  to  each  oUier.  I  cared  not  what  .he  waT 
Moreover,  .he  had  excited  my  curiodty.    She  wa. 

Jirjr^"'^"^*-    Shewa.«,methingthatlhad 
^  of,  and  .een-ye.,  and  perhap.  envied  in 

•ecret,  but  never  .poken  with.    And  die  diattered 
•u  my  preconception,  of  her. 

;;Youareanoldtenantofthi.h 

Yc,    the  Mid;  "it  .uit.  me.    But  the  great 
heat,  are  terrible  heie."  *^ 

I*  You  do  not  leave  Pari.,  then?" 

**Never.    Except  to  Me  my  little  boy." 

I  .tarted,  enviou.  of  her,  and  alK>  .ureriMd.  It 

•eemed  strange  that  thi.  ribboned  and  d^ant  and 

plMtic  creature,  whoM  long,  thin  ann.  wereuMd 

only  to  daUiance,  .hould  be  a  mother. 

.   "So  you  have  a  little  boy?** 

"Ye.;  he  Hve.  with  my  parent,  at  Meudon.    He 
"four  year,  old.** 
"ExcuM  me,**  I  .aid.   "Be  frank  with  me  once 
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•••fa-    Do  yoM  love  yw,,  eklld,  booMtlrr    &> 
"wnr  women  <lon't,Jt«ppeMi»         "'''~^'    *> 

J^l^'  '^'"  •«>•  cried!  «rf  her  f«,  riow«l 
;^  ^"^u"^  °^'"-'^-    "Andheto^ 

^  ^ti«  wai  nuke  hi.  ,^  ^,  a,,''^  •^ 

««1  «»  •>««  «  once.    When  he  U  toMw  obw 

I  .\  .'•"»<»»  'tMnge  he  ihould  know  that 
1  W  to  himf,  He  h..  .  little  enpevtaHf^' 
Q««.  of  Ittly.  „d  he  «^  i,  i.  U,,JuJ^ 
A«»g  the  jco«  o,  pj«„„  h.  ^  he  fci  ^Ty 

J^^    H«  "k"  it  to  bed  with  htaT  It  l 
unpoeuble  to  deprive  him  erf  it."  "^    «  » 

1    Slie  uniled  divinely. 

"How  beautifulP'  1  uM     ««A«j 
himoften?"  A»d  you  «o  to  «e 

"A.  often  M  I  have  time.    I  take  him  out  lor 
•Jjtt^    I  run  with  hhn  tin  we  „»ch  the  t^ 

«opi  I  .void  people.    Nobody  exc«.t  my  D««r 
"»n»<hdd,  recei,«i  by  my  p««..    But  .11  the 

^t  J^„d.y  I  w«.,  to  Meudon  with  my  fri!^- 
Ahce,  «.d  Ahce  wMted  to  buy  him  «>me  .weeto 
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•t  the  gfocer't.  In  the  shop  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  draghs,  and  he  said  'Yet.'  The  grocer 
••Id  to  hint,  *Yet,  who^  young  man?*  *Yei,  pettu 
mirt,*  he  said,  very  loudly  and  bravely.  The 
grocer  understood.    We  all  kmered  our  heads." 

There  was  something  so  affecting  in  the  way  she 
half  whispered  the  last  phrase,  that  I  could  have 
wept;  and  yet  it  iras  comical,  too>  and  she  appre- 
ciated that.  " 

,    "You  have  no  child,  madame?*' she  asked  me.     ' 

••No,"  I  said.    "How  I  envy  your 

"You  need  not,"  she  observed,  with  a  touch  of 
hardness.  "I  have  been  so  unhappy,  that  I  can 
never  be  as  unhappy  again.  Nothing  matters 
now.  All  I  wish  is  to  save  enough  money  to  be 
able  to  live  quietly  in  a  little  cotuge  in  the  country." 

"With  your  child,"  I  put  in, 
r  "My  child  will  grow  up  and  leave  me.    He 
will  become  a  man,  and  he  will  forget  his  pniu 

.    ''I>o  not  talk  Uke  that,"  I  protested. 

She  glanced  at  me  ahnost  savagely.  I  wss 
astonished  at  the  sudden  change  m  her  face. 

"Why  not?"  she  inquired  coldly.  "Is  it  not 
true,  then?  Do  you  still  believe  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  one  man  and  another?  They 
are  aU  alike— all,  aU,  aU!  I  know.  And  it  is  we 
who  suffer,  we  mothers." 
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•wpt  Without  the  leut  •^..j  .t^^Tr^  "• 
fatUewSt— -.  '«Mt  wund,  the  itrickea  tad 
moiewitneitofourcoiiMencee. 

Yon  wiU  tike  him  awar  fiM.  d.j 

There  WM  ,  lound  of  Ijriit  fcot««»  —  .V 
TV  nofved  .t  the  dooT^ridST^      ?•  "^• 

«»  •»<>  ««Ml  h<»ey.«olo«nrflvr^  ^  ^ ''■«°"'- 
-""ithher  J^:^  MI  of  ..ch  oeetuft,, 
"P.'don.  ouAune."  «Ud  „y  vidtor,  fcOowio, 
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iTi  aSt "^'  •«*  ^  to  the  newcootr:  "Whit 

||It  !•  Moiwkw  Dacluitel  who  it  •rrivtd.- 
Ut^  '^'^  *  diwUinful  8  uure,  "/'  rn'mJUki.' 

||But  it  it  the  nephew,  ir.y  o.e«  :  not  the  onde." 

Ah,  the  nephewl    I  come .    i?o„  joir,  ,  ^atUmi. 

ft  komne  nmiL**  ' 

The  two  pngnoirs  fluttcrJ  .icnn  the  ttairt 
tofether.  I  returned  to  my  Diaz,  a  r^  seeing  hit 
««M|nt-gown  behind  the  doo  .f  the  bedroom.  I 
took  It  and  covered  him  wldi  it. 


CHAPTERIV 

^V*  OFFER 

HIS  first  worda  were: 

the   time?"  """»  *»«"  like  tlut  .U 

;    y  I  «idi  "I  Uy  down." 
"Where?"         , 

"By  jronr  ride." 

"What  time  u  itP' 

"Dretdful?    Howr 

fbolith?"       ^  "•    ^    ^'^'^^    do    anything 

iJwr^'^^^'^-'^-^ofn.y.ed.tive,'. 

T  l!*V**i^"'^  ''*"'"  ^*  ««W;  "but  I  didn't  tn 
I  had  uken  any  sedative  «t  Ji    T      ,  .      ^^'^ 

do  anything  silly  last  S*"         '  "  ^^^^^  ^  <«dn't 

I  ran  away  to  prepare  the  tea     Th.  .•♦,     • 
was  too  much  for  me.  *  wtuation 
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^d^-  ^-  ^  '^".  *""  °f  ••«?.  W»  chin  »u^ 
•nd  hu  h«r  nugiuficently  dittreuiged,  "you  did 
one  dung  tlut  ww  .illy  lut  niglit" 
"Don't  teU  me  I  .truck  you?"  lie  cried. 

Oh  nol"  uid  I  Uughed.    "Qm't  yoa  «ueM 
what  I  mean?"  /"»  gue.. 

"You  mean  I  got  vilely  drunk." 
I  nodded. 

.k— **^2",.'"  ''""'  °"'  P«MionateIy,  «eming  at 
th»  pomt  fuUy  to  arouK  him«Jf,  u,  re.ume  acutely 
hi.  con.c»UMe.^  "why  we«  you  late?    You  uid 

I  thought  I  had  dugu.ted  you,  and  that  you  didn't 
mean  to  return.  I  waited  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  then  I  went  out  in  dcpair  " 

"Zli   T""  '"^  *f*^"^"  I   protetted. 

You  had  only  to  wait  a  few  more  minute..    Surely 

y««  could  have  waited  a  few  more  minute.?"         '^ 

«Uw.fK   ^\''','^"  hc«P«ted.ob.tinately. 
It  wa.  barely  half.pa,t  five  when  I  came,"  I  «Ud. 

diSre!!i^'""""    But  then,  when  you 
*I  was  wrong." 


«i 


aso 
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No,  nor  I  Mid.    "It  w«.  1  .K 
But  I  never  thought  that  -n  k  5°  ''**  ""^9. 

There  wm  a  pause. 
wZ^I,****^"'  **•«<'«'" -lie  .uddenhr  b^  ^ 

And  I,  too,  wept  M'*"'*.  I  Wed  jrou." 

•    Hi»  accent  WM  .inceritv  it«.lf     t 

-■knowing,  ti^tn'^r'ST'S.ri't!""' 
«H.t  her  panic  fligfc,  ^.^  2ed^^  "  ^  ^ 
ftmt  poMibility  that  it  wu  t„.-      !  "    ^» 

vak grief.      ^         "'"*""»«'« »e eick  WW. 

Jl^  now  I  am  old"  and  fonr^te.  «d  di.g„c«I,» 
"How  oU  are  you,  Diaz?" 

jj^Why.     I  Mid,  "you   have   thirty  ye,„    to 

Yes;  and  what  years?" 
"Famous  years.    Brilliant  years." 
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He  shook  his  head. 

I  am  done  for  - »»  k.  _ 

he.d  ..nk.  ^  munnnred.  wd  U. 

"Are  you  M  weak  thenr    I  took  hit  h.nJ 
"A«  you  «,  weak?    Look  ,t  me."  * 

He  obeyed,  -d  hi.  wet  eye.  met  mine.    I„ 
that  preaou.  moment  I  Uved.  ^^ 

"I  don't  know,"  he  Mid. 

"You  could  not  have  looked  .t  me  if  you  h.d 

~tbeen.,rongveor.t«,ng,"I  „idfirmly.^Y» 

told  me  once  that  you  had  .  ho«.e  near  Fonta^ 

Weau.    Have  you  .tin  got  it?"  «"'«»*•»*- 

I  nippoK  lo." 

"Let  u.  go  there,  and  —  and  —  «-  » 
"But " 

JI^houldliketogo,"Iin.Uted.withabreakin 
^My  God.-  he  e«l.im«,  i.  .  whi.per.  "my 

•J-  !!"  "''''"«  violently,  u,d  my  forehead  wa. 
«««m»t  the  rough  .tuff  of  htt  coat.         °™"*«"'" 


CHAPTER  y 


IN 


A  ND  one  morning,  long  aftennnb,  I 
/%  very  early,  aad  murmuring  of  the  kaTet  a£ 
X  ^  the  forest  came  through  the  open  wimAam. 
I  had  known  that  I  should  wake  Tery  eariy,  in  joycma 
anticipation,  of  that  day.  And  as  I  lay  he  lay 
beside  me,  lost  in  tl^  dreamlen,  boyish,  natural 
sleep  that  he  never  sought  in  rain.  He  lay,  at 
always,  slightly  on  Im  right  side,  with  his  imix  a 
little  towards  me  —  his  face  that  was  ycmag  again, 
and  from  widch  the  bane  had  passed.  It  wm 
one  of  the  handsomest,  fairest  faces  in  the  world, 
one  of  the  most  innocent,  and  one  of  the  stm^est; 
the  face  of  a  man  who  follows  his  instincts  with  the 
direct  simplicity  of  a  savage  or  a  child,  and  whose 
instincts  are  sane  and  powerful.  Seen  dose,  seen 
perfectly  at  rest,  as  I  saw  it  morning  after  morning, 
it  was  full  of  a  special  and  mysterious  attraction. 
The  fine  curves  of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  lobe  of 
the  ear,  the  masterful  lines  of  the  mouth,  the  con- 
tours of  the  cheek  and  chin  and  temples,  the  tints 
of  the  flesh  subtly  varying  from  rose  to  ivory,  the 
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golden  crown  of  h.ir,  the  soft  mouttache:  I  had 
teamed  every  deuil  by  heart;  my  eyes  had  dwelt  on 
^^  they  had  become  my  soul's  inheriunce, 
tfl  Agr  were  mystically  mine,  drawing  me  ever 
toward  them,  as  a  treasure  draws.  Gently  moving. 
Iwculd  put  my  ear  dose,  close,  and  listen  to  the 

«ptibly,  yivifymg  that  organism  in  repose.    There 
«  *«nethmg  terrible  in  the  still  beauty  of  sleep. 
It  u  as  though  the  spiritual  fabric  hangs  inexplicably 
««  t^e  precipice  of  death.     It  seems  impossibl^ 
or  at  least  miraculous  that  the  inuke  and  the  ex- 
pulsion  upon  which  existence  depends  should  con- 
tmue  thus,  mmute  by  minute,  hour  by  hour.    It 
IS  as  though  one  stood  on  the  very  confines  of  life, 
and  could  one  trace  but  one  step  more,  one  single 
step  one  would  unveil  the  eternal  secret.    I  would 
not  hsten  long;  the  torture  was  too  sweet,  too  ex- 
quisite,  und  I  wo«ld  gently  slide  back  to  my  place 

.  .  .  His  hand  was  on  the  counterpane,  near  to 
my  brwst-the  broad  hand  of  the  pianist,  with  a 
wnst  of  mcredible  force,  and  the  fingers  Upering 
«iddenly  at  the  end  to  a  point.  I  let  my  own 
descend  on  ,t  as  softly  as  sm^.    Ah,  ravidiing 

hand  touched  his  I  g«cd  into  the  spaces  of  the  bed- 
room, with  its  walls  of  faded  blue  Upestry  and  its 
white  curtains,  and  its  marijfc  and  rosewood,  and 
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hey  teemed  to  hold  peace,  as  the  hollows  of  a  field 
hold  dew;  they  teemed  to  hold  happiness  as  a  gre^t 
tree  holds  sunlight  in  iu  branches;  and  outside  was 
the  murmuring  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest  in  the 
virginal  freshness  of  the  morning. 
1     Surely  he  must  wake  earUer  that  dayl    I  puned 
my  lips  and  blew  tenderly,  mischievously,  on  his 
cheek,  lying  with  my  cheek  full  on  the  piltew,  so 
that  I  could  watch  him.    The  muscles  of  his  mouth 
twitched,   his   inner  being  appeared   to  protest. 
And  then  began  the  first  instinctive  blind  move- 
ment  of  the  day  with  him.    His  arms  came  forward 
and  found  my  heck,  and  drew  me  forcibly  to  him, 
and  then,  just  before  our  lips  touched,  he  opened  hit 
eyes  and  shut  them  again.    So  it  occurred  every 
morning.     Ere  even  his  brain  had  resumed  activity 
his  heart  had  felt  its  need  of  me.    This  it  was  that 
was  so  wonderful,  so  overpowering!    And  the  kiss, 
languid  and  yet  warm,  heavy  with  a  human  scent, 
with  the  scent  of  the  night,  honest,  sensuous,  and 
long  —  long!    As  I  lay  thus,  clasped  in  his  arms,  I 
half  closed  my  eyes,  and  looked  into  his  eyes  throu^ 
my  lashes,  smiling,  and  all  was  a  delicious  blur.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  summit  of  bliss!    No!  I  have  never 
mounted    higher!     I    asked    myself,    astounded, 
what  I  had  done  that  I  should  receive  such  happi- 
ness, what  I  had  done  that  existence  should  have 
no  flaw  for  me.    And  what  had  I  done?    I  know 
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P"h.p.  .  «l.p«.  But  ««hing  of  the  kinS^^S 
tjd  ««pljr  e«i«d  .t  once  the  h.bit  -  th.t  w„  * 
Wi  «^  Irf,  each  other.  And  hi.  J^^, 
oon.titution  had  perfectly  recovered  iudt  ST^ 
month.. .  I  h«i  done  naught.  "^  »  «  ^"^ 

th|«he.^     And  do  you  know  what  it  U  unlayr 

^  «Y°°!r  '"'S'^^'"  I  pouted. 
.   "GueM." 

^J.  ju.t  a  year  rince  I  met  y„„...  j  ^^^ 

^Our  mouth,  met  ag«n,  «,d,  «>  enlocked,  we 
~trf  -vouring  the  true  ..vour  of  life.  A^d 
pre^^y  my  hand  .tole  up  to  hi.  head  and  .troked 

o'fiT'  T^,  •"  '^°  »°  P"«i«*  «  eight 
odock  and  continued  till  eleven.    The  pianof  a 
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Steinway  id  a  hundred  Steinwayi,  wm  in  the.ltirtli< 

of  the  two  drawing-roomt.    He  would  go  into  tl 

room  tmoking  a  cigarette,  and  when  he  had  thron 

away  the  cigarette  I  would  leave  him.     And  i 

•oon  as  I  had  doted  the  door  the  firtt  notes  woul 

r^und,  slow  and  solemn,  of  the  five-finger  ezerciw 

with    which    invariably   commenced    his   studle 

That  morning,  as  often,  I  sat  writing  in  the  enclose 

garden.    I  always  wrote  in  pencil  on  my  knet 

The  windows  of  the  drawing-room  were  wide  opei 

and   Dia«'   music  fiUed   the  garden.    The  she« 

beauty  of  his  tone  was  such  that  to  hear  him  strik 

even  an  isolated  note  gave  pleasure.    He  create 

beauty  all  the  tune.    His  five-finger  exercises  wer 

lovely  patterns  of  sound  woven  with  exact  and  awfu 

deliberation.     It  seemed    impossible   that    thet 

should  be  the  same  bald  and  meaningless  invention 

which  I  had  been  wont   to   repeat.    They  wert 

transformed.    They    were    music.    The    materia 

in  which  he  built  them  was  music  itself,  enchantinj 

the  ear  as  much  by  the  quality  of  the  tone  as  by  tin 

impeccable  elegance  of  the  form.    To  hear  Dias 

play  a  scale,  to  catch  that  measured,  tranquil  sue 

cession  of  notes,  each  a  different  jewel  of  equal 

splendour,  each  dying  precisely  when  the  next  wai 

bom  — this  was  to  perceive  at  last  what  music 

is  made  of,  to  have  glimpses  of  the  divine  magic 

that  if  the  soul  of  the  divinest  art.    I  used  to  believe 
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A«  nothing  could  «.n„„  rf,,  beauty  of  .  Kje. 

'  """  "  *»•  more  beautiful  tlun  the  l..» 
He  would  extract  tl,e  ibal  drep  <rf  be.^  Tj^ 
n>oet   beautiful    tl.!—.    •       f      "'"v  "on>  tlie 

aDiazMtback«m.„nL  "**  practising  of 

one  muet  put  it  to  lowly  um     "Tt  *°"' 

P"«d  f„„  Bach  to  ^^r    *'*'»«•«<'  he 

bnt  that^X  r   -^-JT'b^^'T' 
mine  cea.ed.    I  .»»  him     w         ..  ^°"  ^' 

*d  not  hide  my  worlc  when  he  came.     It  wm* 
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in  fact,  fiaifhed;  the  time  had  arrived  ♦«  4:   i      , 
pnoecupM  with  hinuetf  «d  U.  Ub3  ^M 

,   "fctiified?"  I  .Aed  him. 
."  Hebowaed. 

"Yoo  had  it  thi«  moniiu?" 
"A  bit."  -~™^r 

He  nniled  with  eudid  jof 

UHl  he  broke  in  impnliively,  videntiv  «J» 
l«'t  y«j  that  have  to  li.te«.  IfllX^J^  i 
h«e^    If.  the  purer  that  ha.  to  liatL  'S.* 

SLT^T".*^""?*^    He',  got  to  be  iiTie 
.^^^'".""T'"^    «bei«.'tenthef»ll 

itr^^nl!!^  .*^  '■•*  ""^  time,  he  might 
ju«  a.  wen  be  .c^ing  the  handle  of  a  baml^o^I" 

B^!„r^  .'"  *^^  "  *«  '^^  <rf  the 

mormng.    He  pretended  to  be  talkin.  to  me.  W 

hwa.  to  him.elf  that  he  talked.    HTLimT^w    . 
ifl^joke.  ^^    «e wa» mipatient 
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"1  th^  be  (TMtcr  thu  enr"  h.  j  . 

•"«  •  moment.    A.<i  IT^     .    .  ^  P'«x**<W, 

X~  c.n'.  nuke  him^  Wth^, /•'j'^  »  '»™i 

.  -Tf^'^"  1  "greed. 
He  pud  over  tfce  tre^-top.  Into  the  bin.  .ky 
Im.ybere«iyi„rixmonth.."he«idr^" 

H«  l»d  tttcceeded  beyond  hi.  hope^ 
Areyouwritmginthathonlt?"!..  •      .    . 

Mr-heth.ewdfwnAelT^Lr"'-'*'" 
"I  have  iii^  ««•  u   ,""'"e*'«t^  *na  turned  away. 

«o  boring."  ^^    ^"gW  you  «en't  idle.    If, 
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of  tree,  behind  me,  and  the  facade  of  the  old  hou* 

Tuft  ul**"!"  "  '""'•    ^""^  ■''»«  0°  *«  '<""• 
ju.t  under  the  terrace,  wa.  the  white  end  of  th< 

cgarette  which   he  had   abandoned;  it  breathed 

upward,  a  thin  .piral  of  blue  .moke  through  the 

moramg  .un.hine,  and  then  it  cea«d  to  breathe. 

And  the  m„„c  recommenced,  on  a  diSFerent  plane, 

more  brilliantly  than  before.     It  wa.  a.  though 

^U  then   Dm  had  been  laboriou.ly  building  the 

ba.e.  of  a  tremendou.  triumphal  arch,  and  that 

now  the  two  wing,  met,  daalingly,  «,aringly,  in 

highct  heaven,  and  the  completed  arch  became 

a  rambow  glittering  in  the  face  of  the  infinite.    He 

played  two  of  hi.  great  concert  piece.,  and  their 

intricate   melodic.  -  brocaded,    embroidered,    fc 

tooned- poured  themwlve.  through  the  window. 

mto  the  garden  in  a  proccion  maje.tic  and  im- 

pa..ioned,  perturbing  the  intent  wul  of  the  Mliury 

iLtener,  swathing  her  in  intoxicating  round.    It 

wa.    the    unique    virtuoro    bom    again,    proudly 

di.playmg  the  ultimate  .ublime  end  of  all  tho.e 

.low-moving  exerci.e.  to  which  he  had  .ubdued  hi. 

finger..    Not  for  ten  year,  had  I  heard  him  play  ,o. 

When  we  firat  came  into  the  hou.e  I  had  .aid 

bravely  to  myaelf:  "Hi.  presence  .haU  not  deter 
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me  from  practising  a.  I  have  alway,  done  "  A„H 
one  af^moon  I  had  .at  down  to  the  InoluU 
of  determination  to  practise  without  fear  rf  h  " 

£t;tJ^d-h:^n!'Ld\tni-;t:'x^ 

he  d.d  not  a.k  me  to  play.  „ve  when  there  ani«d 
new   orche.tr.1   music  arranged   for   fo«7  Cd. 
Then  I  steeled  my«=lf  to  the  ordeal  of  plalHiu; 
hun,  because  he  wished  to  try  over  tl.^       • 
And^h.  would  thank  me.  .ndllyTat  pLof^!:^- 

-SS,      "  °°*  •■!  •"»*«-'•  "-d  he  never 

At  last  he  finished.    And  I  heard  disuntly  the 

ran  with  guilty  haste  Into  thl  u  .         "'^'''  ' 

JlalTh  -"i:  'T"  '•"  '"^-f'  O"  S.h 
P«>m  at  their  head,,  when  I  came  out  to  the  pord. 
Oiaz  was  irroatientlv  t.^™-—  i.-    .      "**  P"^^*- 
yaucnuy  Upping  hu  boot  with  his 
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whip.  He  was  not  in  the  least  a  sporting  man,  bu 
he  loved  the  sensation  of  riding,  and  the  groon 
would  admit  that  he  rode  passably;  but  he  love< 
more  [to  strut  in  breeches,  and  to  imitate  in  littl 
Ways  the  sporting  man.  I  had  learnt  to  ride  ii 
order  to  please  him. 

"Come  along,"  he  exclaimed. 

His  eyes  said:  "You  are  always  late."  Anc 
I  was.  Some  people  always  know  exactly  wha 
point  they  have  reached  in  the  maze  and  jungl* 
of  the  day,  just  as  mariners  are  always  aware,  a 
the  back  of  their  minds,  of  the  state  of  the  tide 
But  I  was  not  bom  so. 

Diaz  helped  me  to  mount,  and  we  departed 
jingling  through  the  gate  and  across  the  road  int( 
a  glade  of  the  forest,  one  of  those  long  sandy  defiles 
banked  on  either  side,  and  over-shadowed  with  tal 
oaks,  which  pierce  the  immense  forest  like  rapiers 
The  sunshine  slanted  through  the  crimsoning  leaf 
work  and  made  irregular  golden  patches  on  the  dad 
sand  to  the  furthest  limit  of  the  perspective.  An( 
though  we  could  not  feel  the  autumn  wind,  we  couU 
hear  it  in  the  tree-tops,  and  it  had  the  sound  of  thi 
sea.  The  sense  of  well-being  and  of  joy  was  ex 
quisite.  The  beauty  of  horses,  timid  creatures 
sensitive  and  graceful  and  irrational  as  young  girla 
is  a  thing  apart;  and  what  is  strange  is  that  thei 
vast  strength  does  not  seem  incongruous  with  it 
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To  bp  above  that  proud  and  lovely  onanism 

b«yond  Ae  human,  to  feel  one'.  ^U  almo.,  p." 
«  It  by  innmate  conuct.  to  viM  t«  ;,       j       . 

.hook  and  thundered,  and  the  trunk,  of  the  tree, 
raced  p..t  „..  then  I  wa.  afraid.  My  fan^  l^I 
•aw  hun  Mn.ele.,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  whik  w! 
hor^  catojy  cropped  the  .hort  gra..^t  ^e  idt 
of  the  path;  or  with  hi.  preciou.  hand  twi.ted "nd 

I  never  dared  to  .peak  to  him  of  thi.  fear,  nor  ev"n 
km    to  hun  that  the  joy  wa.  worth  le„  ZJZ 

»meth       T"  '"'  "^  ''"^  '"  hi.  het^^atd 
jometlung  m  h.m  .tronger  than  him«lf  would  hive 
forced  h.m  to  increa«  the  ri,k..  I  k„ew  him 
Ah!  but  when  we  went  gently,  hfe  .eemed  to'be' 

»ntam    all   that   I   could    ever   have   demanded 
.elf-controlled.    And  the  day,  in  Pari,  had  receded. 
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far  and  dim  and  phantom-like.  Was  it  concei 
able  that  they  had  once  been  real,  and  that  we  h 
lived  through  them?  And  was  this  Diaz,  the  worl 
renowned  darling  of  capiuls,  riding  by  me,  a  worn; 
whom  he  had  met  by  fanUstic  chance?  Had 
really  hidden  himself  in  my  arms  from  the  cnj 
sure  cf  the  world  and  the  insufferable  curiosi 
of  admirers  who,  instead  of  admiring,  had  begi 
to  pity?  Had  I  in  truth  saved  him?  Was  it 
who  would  re(|tore  him  to  his  glory?  Oh,  the  a 
tounding  romance  that  my  life  had  been!  And  I 
was  with  me!  He  shared  my  life,  and  I  hii! 
wondered  what  would  happen  when  he  returnt  d 
his  bright  kingdom.  I  was  selfish  enough  to  wii 
that  he  might  never  return  to  his  kingdom,  and  tlij 
we  might  ride  and  ride  for  ever  in  the  forest. 

And  then  we  came  to  a  circular  clearing,  wii 
an  iron  cross  in  the  middle,  where  roads  met, 
place  such  as  occurs  magically  in  some  ballad  < 
Chopin's.  And  here  we  drew  rein  on  the  lea 
strewn  grass,  breathing  quickly,  with  reddene 
cheeks,  and  the  horses  nosed  each  other,  wit 
long  stretchings  of  the  neck  and  rattling  of  bits. 

"So  you've  been  writing  again?"  said  Diaj 
smiling  quizzically. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "I've  been  writing  a  Ion 
time,  but  I  haven't  let  you  know  anything  abou 
it;  and  just  to-day  I've  finished  it." 
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No;  .  little  dram,  in  vene." 
Uoing  to  publiih  it?" 
"Why,  naturally." 

book,  had  b«,u.h.  T,  ^        }^  •"*"  *«  "-y 
"•oney.    He  h"d  ~ld  .    *  ""Wer«bl«  amount  of 

them  «it  iTi^L   ""^  '"'''••  •""  '-"" 
my  ulent    But  te^j  ^*  T  '"'"'  ?«><'<•  of 

one  «,„  of  fame  aU  ^I'  i     ""  '^'^  ""  °»'y 

A  .up«me  "Xt^'^iS'rr  air  ""'""'• 
the  real  tbing   in  hi«  «.  Perhaps,    approach 

"capable  of  ^n^tly'tet^rth";"''  T  "'  "" 
P'^^i  with  that  of  a  Sut.^rl"""*."""- 
were  veiy  well  h...  ,1,  ^'  °*''«'"  ^'me. 

•tone.  ^r;.'"r;^„rror  ""■''''"»'" 

•im.  p«d  to  wprano!  .l.t  r  '*'"'"•  '^^ 
»lo».  in  their  »^ty  He  ^<T  """'^  "*'" 
conceited;  neverthek^    i.  "  "°'  '"  «•"«» 

tl»t  he  hid  b^r«r;;»    ""  ""g^fi'^ly  .ure 

."perio„  in  f.„,e.  but  he  wouId^Ta"  mit 'th  •'  "° 
•■bihty  of  equal..    Of  cou„.  ZT  *'  ^^ 

»  point;   it  wa.  a  Ucrtrit  ?•        '"*"'^  '"='' 

"°*   '""niption,  Mcure  from 
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argument  And  with  that  he  profoundly  reverent 
the  great  composers.  The  death  of  Brahms  affeci 
him  for  years.  He  regarded  it  as  an  occasion 
universal  sorrow.  Had  Brahms  condescended 
play  the  piano,  Diaz  would  have  turned  the  pa] 
for  him,  and  deemed  himself  honoured  —  li 
whom  queens  had  flattered! 

"Did  you  imagine/'  I  began  to  tease  him,  af 
a  pause,  "that  while  you  are  working  I  spend  i 
time  in  merely  existing?" 

"You  exist  —  that  is  enough,  my  darling," 
said.    "Strange   that   a    beautiful    woman    ca 
undersund  that  in  existing  she  is  doing  her  lii 
work!" 

And  he  leaned  over  and  touched  my  right  wi 
below  the  glove. 

"You  dear  thing!"  I  murmured,  smiling.  "H 
foolish  you  can  be!" 

"What's  the  drama  about?"  he  asked. 

"About  La  Valli^e,"  I  said. 

"La  VaUiere!  But  that's  the  kind  of  subject 
want  for  my  opera!" 

•Yes,"  I  said;  "I  have  thought  so." 

'Could  you  turn  it  into  a  libretto,  my  child?" 

"No,  dearest." 

•Why  not?" 

•Because  it  already  is  a  libretto.  I  have  writi 
it  as  such." 


If 


tt, 


t€^ 
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**For  me?" 

"For  whom  elac?" 

^  And  I  looked  at  him  fondly,  and  I  think  tear, 
came  to  my  tyt%, 

"YoHa«.geniu.,M.gdarheexdaimed.  "You 
leave  nothing  undone  for  me.  The  .ubject  i.  the 
veiy  thing  to  (uit  VUledo." 

"Who  it  ViUedo?" 

Wledo  1.  the  director  of  the  Oper.  Cbmique  in 
Pan.,  the  moat  artiatic  opera-houae  in  Europe. 
He  used  to  beg  me  every  time  we  met  to  wHte  him 
an  opera.  ^^ 

"And  why  didn't  you?" 

dJ,^"**  i  •"?  "''*^"  *«  "'•>J««  »"   the 
tune     Ctoe  doean^t  write  opera,  after  lunch  in 

hotdpariour.;  and  a.  for  a  good  librwto- well- 

with  a  good  Ubretto,  and  that'a  Camtti " 
Diaz,  who  had  h«J  .  youthful  operatic  work 

P«^ormed  at  the  Royal  School  of  Muaic  in  London. 

•nd  whoae  numerou.  light  compoaition.  for  the 

Pianoforte  had  of  course,  enjoyed  a  tremendou. 
vogue,  wa.  much  more  wsriou.  about  hi.  projected 
opera  than  I  had  imagined.  He  had  f^u^ 
mentioned  it  to  me,  but  I  had  not  thonght^e  idw 
wa.  .o  clo«  to  hi.  heart  a.  I  now  perceived  it  to  be 
I  had  written  the  libretto  to  amuae  my.elf,  and 
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perhtpt  him,  and  lo!  he  was  going  to  ezdte  hioMe] 
I  well  knew  the  tjrmptomt. 

"You  wrote  it  in  that  Uttle  book,"  he  itid.    "Yc 
haven't  got  it  in  your  pocket?" 

"No,"  I  aniwcred.    "I  haven't  even  a  pocket 
He  would  not  laugh. 
"Cbme,"  he  said  —  "come,  let't  tee  it." 
He  gathered  up  hit  loose  rein  and  gaUoped  ofl 
He  could  not  wait  an  instant. 

"Come  along]"  he  cried  imperiously,  turning  hi 
head. 

"I  am  coming,"  I  replied;  "but  wait  for  me 
Don't  leave  me  like  that,  Diaat." 

T^«  old  fear  seized  me,  but  nothing  could  itoi 
him,  and  I  followed  as  fast  as  I  dared. 
'  "Where  is  it?"  he  asked,  when  we  reached  home 

"Upstairs,"  I  said. 

And  he  came  upsuirs  behind  me,  pulling  my 
habit  playfuUy,  in  an  eflFort  to  persuade  us  both 
that  his  impatience  was  a  simulated  one.  I  had 
to  find  my  keys  and  unlock  a  drawer.  I  took  the 
small,  silk-bound  volume  from  the  back  part  ol 
the  drawer  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"Therel"  I  exclaimed.  "But  remember  lunch  it 
ready." 

He  regarded  the  book. 

"What  a  pretty  binding!"  he  said.  "Who 
worked  it?" 
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-I  did/*  ^ 

VtUi^rc,  an  open  in  three  acts  » '»  ^ 

over  the  p.g«  *"""  *"«''«'''  "  ^^  fn-ed 

"Oh  you've  done  itP'  he  ..id  ,t  length  -  ««,„.„ 
*»«  itl    You  evidently  h.ve  a  «fr  /     i^r^ 
It  »  neither  more  or  1«.   Sl^n     *i     ?'  '.''"*'*°- 
.»bjertl.wonde,^n»  '^  •*•*«»'    And  the 

He  row,  walked  round  the  able    at,S    ,.u- 

"«1^*^"°  «•  >»-<»..  ki^  me.    ''  -"^ 

w«t::?t::;'""'"^-'''**«^—t  girl  that 

poeet  ittelf     T»«.  -  "«=«ux  ocgun.     It  com- 

V^  iwcu.     1  m  now  goinff  to  read  J*  .ii  .     •    . 

thegai-den.  Just m« tfc-tT  "  ****"  '" 

B  «.  J««t»ec  that  Pm  not  worried,  will  you?" 
You   mean   you   don't  want  me   thire.    vL 

<Jon't  care  for  me  any  more."  ^°" 

It  amused  me  to  pretend  to  pout. 


II 


f 
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"Yet,'»  he  Uughed;  "thtt'i  it    I  don't  care  i 
yoa  any  more." 

He  departed. 

"Have  no  fearl"  I  cried  after  him.    "I  thai 
come  into  your  horrid  garden!" 

Hit  habit  was  to  resume  hit  practise  at  thr 
o'clock.  The  hour  wat  then  half-patt  one. 
wondered  whether  he  would  allow  himtelf  to  1 
teduced  from  the  piano  that  afternoon  by  the  deti 
to  compote.  I  hoped  not,  for  there  could  be  i 
quettion  at  to  the  relative  imporunce  to  him  of  tl 
two  activitiet.  To  my  turprite,  I  heard  the  piai 
at  two  o'clock,  inttead  of  at  three,  and  it  continue 
without  intermittion  till  five.  Then  he  came,  li] 
a  tudden  wind,  on  to  the  terrace  where  I  wat  havii 
tea.  Dias  would  never  uke  afternoon  tea.  f 
tcized  my  hand  impultively. 

"Come  down,"  he  taid— "down  under  the  tre 
there." 

"What  for?" 

"I  want  you." 

"But,  Diaz,  let  me  put  my  cup  down.    I  tha 
tpill  the  tea  on  my  drctt." 

"rU  uke  your  cup." 

"And  I  haven't  nearly  finithed  my  tea,  eithei 
And  you're  hurting  me." 

"I'll  bring  you  a  freth  cup,"  he  taid.    "Conu 
comel" 


li  I 
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your  tea."  "°"'    ""»'••    I'"    fetch 

f~Ms  my  aresi,  perhapf  you'll  exoUin  »» 

hewid.  "  «•"  «  to  me  .feud,  .U  of  V 

"ReiUIff" 
"Reilly." 

^•t  .  .t«nge  boy  you  .„!•.  I  chided. 
Then  he  faid  musingly.  •«'v«ntt  had  gone. 

«.i^'C4;:„t;'°J:rd'^"r  ^"'- 

■"W'Mcent:  it  waiL^fc!**^     ."•'*•    1"^"  be 
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,  "If  it  isn't  foolith." 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  bed.' 

"Out  of  the  way?"  I  smiled. 

"Go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,"  he  repeated. 

"But  why?" 
'    "I  want  to  walk  about  this  floor.    I  must  be 
alone." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "just  to  prove  how  humble  and 
obedient  I  am,  I  will  go." 

And  I  held  up  my  mouth  to  be  kissed. 
*  Wondrous,  ue  joy  I  found  in  playing  the  deco- 
rative, acquiescent,  self-effacing  woman  to  him, 
the  pretty,  pouting  pla>thing!  I  liked  him  to  dis- 
miss me,  as  the  soldier  dismisses  his  charmer  at  th< 
sound  of  the  bugle.  I  liked  to  think  upon  hit 
obvious  conviction  that  the  libretto  was  less  than 
nothing  compared  to  the  music.  I  liked  him  tc 
regard  the  whole  artistic  productivity  of  my  life 
as  the  engaging  foible  of  a  pretty  woman.  I  like(i 
him  to  forget  that  I  had  brought  him  alive  out  oi 
Paris.  I  liked  him  to  forget  to  mention  marrii^ 
to  me.    In  a  word,  he  was  Diaz,  and  I  was  his* 

And  as  I  lay  in  bed  I  even  tried  to  go  to  sleq: 
in  my  obedience,  because  I  knew  he  would  wist 
it.  But  I  could  not  easily  sleep  for  anticipating 
hie  triumph  of  the  early  future.  His  habits  d 
composition  were  extremely  rapid.  It  might  wel 
occur  that  he  would  write  the  entire  opera  in  i 


I    i 
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few  month.,  without  «t  .11  .acrifidng  the  ni. 
And   „«„r.lly  „y         ^^^^  "«  *«  Pj'     > 

loath  u>  „f„.e  .n  opera  .igned  by  ota,     vL 
•pparently  «,  fa^ou.,  would  be  Lr^^  .°' 

.nd  p^babty  would' pJce^t'Tttr"!;^ 
D.«  would  have  a  double  triumph.  TlJ^f 
•nd  .  gorgeou.  reentry  i^^  ^^^      ^  ^«« 

pve  h..  fi„t  ledtal  in  the  „me  week  a.  the^^t, 
rfd.e  opera.  And  thu.  hi.  .hame  wouU  nCTr^ 
fiy  known  to  the  artiatic  multitude.  Thlt^„d 
of  .  nervou.  collap.e  could  be  in.i.ted  on^aK 

sjer '°""  '°i,'  rtt  r-  ^  ^ 

cu«  of  aU  thi.  glo;^-!  alon  '"i  ,*"  *"'  '"'" 
ever  cue.,  wh.t  n-  f        ^''  "°  "^  w""" 

ever  gue..  what  Diaz  owed  to  me.    Diaz  himoelf 
would   never  aoDredate  .»     i     i  nun«lf 

f»>m  .u  "Ppreoate  it     I   alone,   withdrawn 

irom  the  common  »«»<■   i;k.  .  _  .  •<aiui«wn 

uiuioo  gaze,  like  a  woman  of  the  E««f 

^oreahrMK^"""*^  '^  '"^<^  -<J  b.^-I 
W.^  be  .w«e  of  what  I  had  done.  And  mv 
knowledge  would  be  enough  for  me.  ' 

WtaTS'Lmrcheef '  '^  "^'^^  ""«  ' 
"Magda,  you  aren't  asleep,  are  you?" 
Diaz  was  standing  over  me. 

hy^l''''AAiTTf'  ^°  *  ^°^^«  «»*<ie  feeble 
by  sleep.    And  I  looked  up  at  him. 

Fut  something  on  and  come  downsuir.,  wiU 
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"Whtttimeifitr 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.    One  o'clock." 
"You've  been  working  for  over  three  hours, 
then!" 

I  sat  up. 

"Yes,"  he  said  proudly.  "Cbme  along.  I  want 
to  play  you  my  notion  of  the  overture.  It's  only 
in  the  rough,  but  it's  there." 

"You've  begun  with  the  overture?" 

"Why  not,Mmy  child?  Here's  your  dressings 
gown.    Which  is  the  top  end  of  it?" 

I  followed  him  downsuirs,  and  sat  close  by  him 
at  the  piano,  with  one  limp  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  drawing-rooms,  save  one 
candle  on  the  piano.  My  slipper  escaped  off  my 
barefoot.  As  Diaz  pkyed  he  looked  at  me  con- 
suntly,  demanding  my  approval,  my  enthusiasm, 
which  I  gave  him  from  a  full  heart.  I  thought  the 
music  charming,  and,  of  course,  as  he  played  it!  .  .  . 

"  I  shall  only  have  three  motives,"  he  said.  "That's 
the  La  Valli^  motive.    Do  you  see  the  idea?" 

"You  mean  she  limps?" 
i   "Precisely.    Isn't  it  deUghtful?" 

"She  won't  have  to  limp  much,  you  know.  She 
didn't" 

|*J««t  the  faintest  suggestion.  It  will  be  de- 
licious. I  can  see  Morenitt  in  the  part,  Well, 
whtt  do  yoa  tWuk  of  itr 
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low  my  dipper."  ""'  °» 

duir.  '**°*"-     He  lifted  me  off  the 

"Nbl"  I  p„te«ed,  laughing.    "And  my  dipper 
♦    •    ♦    The  senrantsr  ■"??». 

"StuffP» 

I  WW  a  trifle  in  those  anat. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SWIFT  DISASTER 

THE  triumphal  n^tntry  into  the  world  h« 
just  begun,  and  exactly  as  Diaz  foretole 
And  the  life  of  the  forest  is  over.  Wehav 
come  to  Paris,  and  he  has  Uken  Paris,  and  alread^ 
he  IS  leaving  it  for  other  shores,  and  I  am  to  follow 
At  this  mom..:%  while  I  write  because  I  have  no 
•lept  and  cannot  sleep,his  train  rolls  out  of  StLaaaie 
Last  night!  How  glorious  I  But  he  is  no  longei 
whoUy  mine.  The  world  has  turned  his  face  j 
little  from  my  face.    .    .    . 

It  was  as  if  I  had  never  before  realized  the  daz- 
«hng  significance  of  the  fame  of  Diaz.  I  had  only 
once  seen  him  in  public.  And  though  he  conquered 
in  the  Jubilee  HaU  of  the  Five  Towns,  his  victonr 
per«>nal  and  artistic,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  before 
an  audience  as  exacting,  haughty,  and  experienced 
«s  any  m  Europe,  was,  of  course,  infinitely  more 
stnkmg  —  a  victory  worthy  of  a  Diaz. 
I  sat  alone  and  hidden  at  the  back  of  a  baignoir, 

gnlle,  by  which  the  occupants  of  a  baignoire  may 
screen  themselves  from  the  curiosity  of  the  parterre. 
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VUled.,  ^  ^."^^  ^1^    I  had  ^.  „., 
'»<•  wuhed  to  iem.,„    •      t       "^  "y  »^M»e.    I 

tbe  b„  of  „,  B,^^- J^'J^  <^  thtough 
•x-d.  «d  wond,rf„,^*^  ^.T  "^  '«'<' 
•nn.  of  the  conductor   ^d^K  *^'  """^g 

•-"Xing  that  t^  figSI^tu^  T^'  '*  "^ 
•nd  ch^ting  with  .ucf^ce  t  .  T  °"^« 
»»thentic  to  the  l„t  A„^Z  l-     ''•'•'*  «»«"«', 

••me  that  Di«  h,d  .k^fc!,  ,     ^  '"*•«'  »"  the 

F    w  ruled  ptper,  on  the  edge 
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of  the  forest.    The  fuU  miracle  of  operttic  ai 

wti  revealed  to  me  for  the  firtt  time.  v      ' 

And  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  opening  act 

the   intoxicating  human   quality  of  an   operatic 

succeM  was  equally  revealed  to  me  for  the  firs 

time.    How  cold  and  distant    the    success  of  i 

novelist  compared  to  thisi    The  auditorium  wai 

suddenly  bathed  in  bright  Ught,  and  every  listeninc 

face  awoke  to  life  as  from  an  enchantment,  and 

flushed  and  smiled,  and  the  deUcatest  hands  in 

France  dapped  to  swell  the  mighty  uproar  that 

fiUed  the  theaitre  with  praise.    Paris,  upsUnding 

on  its  feet,  and  leaning  over  balconies  and  cheering, 

was  charmed  and  delighted  by  the  fable  and  the 

music,  in  which  it  found  nothing  but  the  sober 

and   pretty   elegance   that  it   loves.    And   Paris 

applauded  feverishly,  and  yet  with  a  full  sense 

of  the  value  of  its  appUuse  —  given  there  in  the 

only  French  theatre  where  the  claque  has  been 

suppressed.    And  then  the  curta'n  rose,  and  La 

Valli^reand   Louis  tripped    mindngly  forward  to 

prove  that  after  aU  they  were  Moreniu  and  Mont- 

feriot,  the  darlings  of  their  dear  Paris,  and  utterly 

content  with  their  exdusivdy  Parisian  repuUtion. 

Three  times  they  came  forward.    And  then  the 

appUuse  ceased,  for  Paris  is  not  Naples,  and  it  is 

not  Madrid,  and  the  red  curtain  definitely  Lid  the 

•Ugc,and  the  theatre  hummed  with  animated  chatter 
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~  «ery  .ide  by  it.  ci^„^*  *°'^  ^  ««««« 
b««.the  mo„  fredy^  "  **«  *»«t  I  could  not 

"-VX."'-^cS;.if:srrdo^-*'- 

And  I  murmured,  "WeUr  "^^^on*. 

You're  tatwfiedr 
'More  than  satufierl »»  t 
i  wonderfuJ."  '    ^  """'"d-    "The  thing 
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•I  think  it'i  rather  chtrmmg,"  he  stid.  **Bf 
the  way,  I've  jutt  had  an  offer  from  New  "York 
for  it,  and  another  from  Rome." 

I  nodded  my  appreciation. 
'     "You  don't  want  anything?" 

"Nothing,  thanks,"  I  said,  opening  the  box  of 
bonboni,  "except  these.  Thanks  so  much  for 
thinking  of  them." 

.     "Well » 

And  he  left  me  again. 

In  the  second  act  the  legend  —  hu  not  the  ule 
of  La  Valliire  ^acquired  almost  the  quality  of  a 
legend?  — grew  in  persuasiveness  and  in  magnifi- 
cence.   It  was  the  hour  of  La  Valliire's  unwilling 
ascendancy,  and  it  foreboded  also  her  fall.    The 
situations  seemed  to  me  to  be  poignantly  beautiful, 
especially  that  in  which  La  Valliire  and  Montes- 
pan  and  the  Q  ^een   found   themselves   together. 
And  Morenita  had  perceived  my  meaning  with 
such  a  sure  intuition.    I  might  say  that  she  showed 
me  what  I  had  meant.    Diaz,  too,  had  given  to 
my  verse  a  voice  than  which  it  appeared  impossible 
that  anything  could  be  more  appropriate.    The 
whole    effect    was    astonishing,    ravishing.     And 
within  me  — far,  far  within  the  recesses  of  my 
glowi  g  heart  —  a  thin,  clear  whisper  spoke  and  said 
that  I,  and  I  alone,  was  the  cause  of  that  beauty  of 
sight  and  sound.    Not  Morenita,  and  not  Moote- 
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«?k«l  the  emotion  in  i^^  m  '^k"""'  "'  ^  ''•'» 

">".ti..v.b«ndumbJdS'    ^"^«'"'h«r 
^y  the  bunJen  wd  the  inv!.?M   " .  ^  "''  'Wldei, 

I  -"  «u«d.  peri^lTn^^gfL  '^'*^«'' 
*>ne,  nevertheleM  I  h.dT!    •      ^  "''•'  ^  ''«d 

•"•"-''ou^th.tcon.plc.td    "-'.'    ^-'^ 
""y  touch  on  the.>  hL^T     t    ^  ''  »"  to 

«»  be!     I  wore  m/iS  *  V  °''"'  *^«  '"i-t 
r^-    Even   D.«  co^u   L"  ^  ^"^  -y  bUck 

•f'*>l.biepUcein„nLwh'''°r'*   "^  «*« 
i-bfe  egoien.  defied  ti.^  e^    ?T  '^*  »''«'™«- 

A-d  yet  people  u,yZ^Tnl^'  *"  •"«-"  ■«• 
Jove.  /  "ere  „  nothing  .tronger  than 

AtthecloKofthe«ct.whik,fc.  • 

of  •  genuine  ud  extraTJ^n  "'  «•"*  """"ty 

'-•P  "i-hing.    It^'^lKi^T'"™"""' 
owcoveied  as  tiie  Drim.i       l  *'*°8er  of  bein» 

'-eline...  „  U^TLtT^yf  'J'  '^^  ''~«4 
•"d  I  to  be  foreed  ^~  ^"'"'  '^  «"  «•»»  * 

-i-  the  acciS  7pr 't  T  "•?"  - 

'^*n».    I  played  ncr- 


■'  t 
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▼outly  and  telf-coiucicnislx  with  my  ^  and  | 
wrapped  my  outer  humility  doeer  round  me,  until 
at  length  the  tumult  died  away,  and  the  hum  of 
charming,  eager  chatter  reassured  my  ears  again. 

Dias  did  not  come.  The  entr'acte  stretched 
out  long,  and  the  chatter  lost  some  ^  itt  eageiw 
ness;  and  he  did  not  come.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  come.  Perhaps  he  was  too  much  engaged, 
too  much  preoccupied,  to  think  of  the  gallantry 
which  he  owed  to  his  mistress.  A  man  cannot 
always  be  dreaming  of  his  mistress.  A  mistress 
must  be  reconciled  to  occasional  neglect;  she  must 
console  herself  with  chocolates.  And  they  were 
chocolates  from  Marquis',  in  the  Passage  des 
Panoramas.    .    .    . 

Then  he  came,  accompanied. 

A  whirl  of  high-seasoned,  laughing  personalities 
invaded  my  privacy.  Diaz,  smiling  humorously, 
was  followed  by  a  man  and  a  cloaked  woman. 

"Dear  lady,"  he  said,  with  an  intimate  formality, 
"I  present  Mademoiselle  Morenita  and  Monsieur 
Villedo.  They  insisted  on  seeing  you.  Made- 
moiselle, Monsieur  —  Mademoiselle  Peel" 

I  stood  up. 

"All  our  excuses,"  said  Villedo,  in  a  low,  dis- 
creet voice,  as  he  carefully  shut  the  door.  "All 
our  excuses,  madame.  But  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  pay  my  respects  —  it  was  stronger  than  I.' 


» 


■niE  swirr  wsastcr 


"^ "/.  -u-l-its  r::  if  ■*-"- 

you  both."  '  *»»»*  -acieatly  dwnk 

Morenitt  niihed  «  me  with  .  »«»  . 

•nd  Uhag  both  my  h.„r\k  f  •     .   ''*'  •'>«'Wen, 

<«»«  the  mteation  to  1^!^  ^  *^'*'"'''  ">"»  I 
l^olM.    Our  DuT^!? '"" '°  «»*»  to  ««i<l  your 

«-~<y-.^«S^^„i.J'J^«'\\with  .„' 

•Ming  M  me,  with  h.,  .i      •  *'"  'tood  there 

;;»«„id««beh.^/;ri:^^r^"«  «j«. 

*°™»  »  the  d«m,  it«lf     si.         ..®"*'" 
"Wtter  wh.t.    She  h«  Ih^'    l     """^  *«  ■><> 

^'-"toth„h2e^.^,!^tr;S^^^' 
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''It  it  I  wlw  thoiild  thank  jrou,"  the  tatwtrad^ 
"It  will  be  mx  greatest  part.  Never  have  Ihad 
•o  manx  gbrioua  lituationt  in  a  part.  Do  yoa 
Uke  my  limpf* 

She  smiled,  her  head  on  one  side.  Suocett  glit- 
tered in  those  orbs. 

"You  limp  adorably,"  I  said. 

"It  is  my  profession  to  make  oompliments," 
Villedo  broke  in;  and  then,  turning  to  Morenita, 
**N*esUt  pms^mahilUcrittwet  But  really"  —  he 
turned  to  me  again  —  "but  very  sincerely,  all  that 
there  is  of  m6st  sincerely,  dear  madame,yojr 
libretto  is  made  with  a  virtuosity  astonishing.  It 
is  dm  thitkrt.  And  with  that  a  charm,  an  emo- 
tioni    .    .    .    One  r^ould  say  ~-»" 

And  so  it  continued,  the  flattering  stream,  whik 
Diaz  listened,  touched,  and  fuU  of  pride. 

"Ahr  I  said.    "It  is  not  I  who  deserve  praise.** 

An  electric  bell  trembled  in  the  theatre. 

Morenita  picked  up  her  cloak. 

**MoH  ami,"  she  warned  Villeda  "I  must  go. 
Diaz,  mon  pnk/  you  wiU  persuade  Mademoiselle 
Peel  to  come  to  the  room  of  the  Directeur  later. 
Madame,  a  few  of  us  will  meet  there  —  is  it  not  so^ 
Villedo?  We  shall  count  on  you,  mfldamp.  You 
have  hidden  yourself  too  long." 

I  glanced  at  Diaz,  and  he  nodded.  As  a  fact, 
I  wished  to  refuse;  but  I  could  not  withstand  the 
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•«l»etio«rfMbi«Utt.    Sk.K.j      .. 

^•;iMe.pt,"I„M.    '^''^*~»* 

.toi- .    .        "  "V  '«'  tome.  V!ll«u  .«     .    * 

portion  .  „„.„  ^^;^  bT""™"**-    »°    h" 
"■ilkf.  triumph  i.  riBrilll  ""*',"«'««WeM.  l«t 

•dve.  .uborfiMte  ,t  .urr^    "ndering   them- 

It  p««d  the  c!:j;;,r '  °^Tn'"  '"*"*••=• 

Mient  «ad   deferential    -^ki    *        *^'**  •Unding 
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in  her  own  templel    All  that  I  had  previoaaly^ 
achieved  of  renown  seemed  provincial,  insular. 

But  Diaz  took  his  own  right  place  in  the  spacious 
salon  of  Villedo  afterwards,  after  all  the  applause 
had  ceased,  and  the  success  had  been  consecrated, 
and  the  enraptured  audience  had  gone,  and  the 
lights  were  extinguished  in  the  silent  auditorium. 
It  is  a  room  that  seems  to  be  furnished  with  nothing 
but  a  grand  piano  and  a  large,  flat  writing-uble 
and  a  few  chairs.    On  the  walls  are  numberless 
signed   portraits  of  singers   and   composers,   and 
antique  playbills  of  the  Opera  Cbmique,  together 
with  the  strange  sinister  souvenirs  of  the  great  fires 
which  have  destroyed  the  house  and  its  patrons 
in  the  past.    When  Diaz  led  me  in,  only  Villedo  and 
the  principal  artists  and  Pouvillon,  the  conductor, 
were  present.     Pouvillon,  astonishingly  fat,  was 
sitting  on  the  table,  idly  swinging  the  electric  pen- 
dant over  his  head;  while  Moreniu  occupied  Vil- 
ledo*s  armchair,  and  Villedo  ulked  to  Montefoiot 
and  another  man  in  a  comer.    But  a  crowd  of  offi- 
cials of  the  theatre  ventured  on  Diaz*  heels.    And 
then  came  Monticelli,  the  premurg  danseuse,  in  a 
coat  and  skirt,  and  then  some  of  her  rivals.    And  as 
the  terrible  Director  did  not  protest,  the  room 
continued  to  fill  until  it  was  full  to  the  doors,  where 
stood  a  semicircle  of  soiled,  ragged  scene-shifters 
«nd  a  few  fat  old  women,who  were  probably  dresseit* 
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«nk  .nd  file  mijht  ufclV  !I^     '  "T^'  "<»  th« 

««*^  that  he  had  °^  «*"^°»-    I*  w„ 
wider  one.  bringiL  tritT?^     "  •?•>««/„„,  , 
^  fce  found  d^^He'""  '"*«-«  Wghter 
AH  Wt  that  he  .u  6i^''V':^,  ""'  "'«'"• 
one  with  u  admirable  ™L  '"'"  •»  "'"T- 

J'-^'^.    SeverrtLn^i:^'?"'''.'^-^- 
Moreniu.    Not  that  iZ-  T^  J"°^   including 

'he«KJei.difre4Urr  H     f"  **"  '*"'« 

^  S<>«e  one  .ugge.,^  ^  ^"^T  "  *'*^«^°°- 
he  .honld  play,  ^^  C^Z^  f "°?  '"  "^^ 
to  mouth.  Villedo.  .n„3^  '"  '""  niouth 
-""e  a  ,e«u«  tol^diSS*:^,*^  k'**  .'""^''■'y- 
notbeaaked.  But  IS^  ^' '"f*  *  *^8  ""« 
•■»  would  give  p^^  ""twtly  .^d  that,  if 
plea.ure.  '^^""'    '"   would    pUy   ^^^ 

•4SXTlr^'^j:t^-f'«>^n.und. 
.^^te   LiLeX^rta.^^ Jen.   "    «° 
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The  idea  Waa  accepted  with  passionate,  noisy 
enthusiasm. 

A  cold  perspiratbn  broke  out  over  my  whole 
body.    I  must  have  turned  very  pale. 

"You  are  not  ill,  madame?''  asked  that  ridicu- 
lous fop,  Monteferiot,who  had  been  presented  to  me, 
and  was  whispering  the  most  fatuous  com- 
pliments. 

"No,  I  thank  you." 

The  fact  was  that  Diaz,  since  his  retirement, 
had  not  yet  played  to  anyone  except  myself.  This 
was  his  first  appearance.  I  was  afraid  for  him. 
I  trembled  for  him.  I  need  not  have  done.  He 
was  absolutely  master  of  his  powers.  His  fingers 
announced,  quite  simply,  one  of  the  most  successful 
airs  from  La  Failure,  and  then  he  began  to  decorate 
it  with  an  amazing  lacework  of  variations,  and  fin- 
ished with  a  bravura  display  such  as  no  pianist 
could  have  surpassed.  The  performance,  marvel- 
bus  in  itself,  was  precisely  suited  to  that  audience, 
and  it  electrified  the  audience;  it  electrified  even  me. 
Diaz  fought  his  way  through  kisses  and  embraces 
to  Villedo,  who  stood  on  his  toes  and  wept  and  put 
his  arms  round  Diaz'  neck. 

"  Cher  maitre"  he  cried,  "you  overwhelm  us  I" 

"You  arc  too  kind,  all  of  you,"  said  Diaz.  "I 
must  ask  permission  to  retire.  I  have  to  conduct 
Mademoiselle  Peel  to  her  hotel,  and  there  it  much 
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for  me  to  do  during  the  night.    You  know  I  .t.« 
»«7  *«riy  fcwnorrow."  ™  mow  I  ,urt 

"»iw/"  Moreniu  .ighed. 

J  ft  "^^Kr*-  p^'""''    ^  •'«fc«v««»  like  . 
^   tail    night.     But,    indeed,    the   new  ^-fr 

multitude,  th.t  ,ft«!    h^      ,  T    °"*  "^  '^t 

that  he  wj'it^::.'';-^^^^-*'**. »«. 

bw  with  equanimitv^  3  -u  **°  '  ~"" 
in  the  um«^  T  L-  T  ^'P^o^***  woaua 
woml  ^  •«»"«"  tl.e  lot  of  .U  other 

.ucceM  oveTtheie^?  ***    "*'*''    Much 

^^nujority  of  ,he«  good,  gene„.u.  «>ul.  we„ 

^•"«>°  opened  «  wdeKloor,  and  we  ««^~wi  •  . 
.  «»Tidor.  only  Mo„»iu  aid  «,e  or^,i° 
•eo»mp«ying  u.  to  the  .treet.   "^  "  *^  °'^«" 

And  on  the  pavement  •  carpet  had  been  laid 

."dTfew  ;o^I  ■"m"'^.  °"»  -f  «^  window^ 

bow.^p«>^undiv     Ct     """••    """^ 
di«ctio„'ofthe£ilev?r^."™*««  Trtj  »  *' 

?i«  .off.    Oh    the  exquisite  'da;!.  mifaS  rtS 
".te,K.r  of  that  .mooth-„,mng  brougham7  m^ 
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after  ^e  thcttrc.  «  woman  precedes  «  man  into  a 
carnage,  does  she  not  publish  and  glory  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  his?  Is  it  not  the  most  delicious  of 
•vowaJs?  There  is  something  in  the  enforced  bend 
of  one  s  head  as  one  steps  in.  And  when  the  man 
pulls  the  door  to  with  a  masculine  snap   . 

I  wondered  idly  what  Moreniu  and  ViUedo 
tiioughrof  our  reUtions.  They  must  surely  guess. 
Why,  of  coursel    This  was  Paris. 

We  went  down  the  boulevard  and  by  the  Rue 
Royale  into  the  PUce  de  U  Concorde,  where  vehicles 
flitted  mysteriously  in  a  maze  of  lights  under  the 
vast  dome  of  mysterious  blue.    And  Paris,  in  her 
incomparable  toUette  of  a  June  night,  seemed  more 
than  ever  the  passionate  city  of  love  that  she  is 
recognizing  candidly,  with  the  fearless  intellectuality 
of  the  Latin  temperament,  that  one  thing  only 
makes  hfe  worth  living.    How  soft  was  the  air! 
How  languorous  the  pose  of  the  dim  figures  that 
pasi«d  us  half  hidden  in  other  carriages!    And  in 
my  heart  was  the  lofty  joy  of  work  done,  definitely 
f.'^x>mpUshed,  and  a  visu  of  years  of  future  pleasure. ' 
My  happmess  was  ardent  and  yet  calm  -a  happiness 
beyond  my  hopes,  beyond  what  a  mortal  has  the 
right  to  dream  of.    Nothing  could  impair  it,  not 
even  Diaz'   continued  sUence  as  to  a   marriage 
between  us,  not  even  the  imminent  brief  separation 
that  I  was  to  endure. 
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"My  child."  ..id  DUx  .„dd«Ijr,  «l'«  v«y  Z. 
Vr.    I've  never  b«n  «,  hungiy."        "  '^  ">»»■ 

I  JLir '^  *""''  '^^  -  •>.-  ,„„  a^r- 

«Zie!!J:"'"  *" '*"'«*^  "*•  "W";  "I've  j».. 

tbmg  for  you  .t  the  hot^  ^rLp^'  "°  *"  •""'^ 
^^Supp«e  we  go  to  .   .upp.,  ««.««tP-  he 

boulev«d.  *'""**' ~»°d  "d  «g«ined  the 

A»d  in  the  private  room  of  «  «e.t.  .i;«.  • 
"•Uurant,  one  of  «  Ion.  ,^  „/  ^^  ghttenng 
.  corridor,  I  .te  .trlw^r.1 ""''"'  '~™  °* 
ciuunp.8„;  while  dS^':^*^  ^  "PP«« 
menu  of  .  .upper.  *'^»^  '^  "«i« 

Your    Cyc«    look    narl  »»    k- 

cigar  betw^L  CL"^  '•^^^J^*',  ,! 
.«  each  other  again  in  a  fortS^"  "^ 

intuni::d'ir"';r;^^-He.ofconcerU 

— ri.tic  ente^ri^^SX-tfint^' 


.'^\ 
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tiMked  Dl««  even  into  the  foreM  and  offeredsMm^ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoiuand  doUars  for  fortr 
concerts  on  the  condition  that  he  pUyed  at  no 
concert  before  he  played  in  New  York.    And  in 

order  to  reach  New  Yorlc  in  time  for  the  firtt  concert, 
It  wat  imperative  that  he  should  catch  the  Tourmm 
at  Havre.  I  wat  to  foUow  in  a  few  days  by  a 
Hamburg-American  liner.  Diaz  had  judged  it 
more  poUtic  that  we  should  not  travel  together, 
la  this  he  was  undoui.  tedly  right. 
^  I  smiled  proudly. 

'  "I  am  both  sad  and  happy,"  I  answered. 

He  moved  his  chair  until  it  touched  mine,  and 
put  his  arm  round  my  neck,  and  brought  my  face 
cfesetohis. 

"Look  at  me,"  he  said. 

And  I  k)oked  into  his  large,  splendid  eyes. 

"You  mustn't  think,"  he  whispered,  "that, 
because  I  don't  talk  about  it,  I  don't  fed  that  I  owe 
everything  to  you." 

I  let  my  face  faU  on  his  breast.  I  knew  I  had 
flushed  to  the  ears. 

"My  poor  boy,"  I  sobbed,  "if  you  talk  about 
that  I  shall  never  forgive  you." 

It  was  heaven  itself.  No  woman  has  ever  been 
more  ecsutically  happy  than  I  was  then. 

He  rang  for  the  bill. 

We  parted  at  the  door  of  my  hotel.     In  the  caiw 
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•^  he  eoold  not  b^!^        \    '   "*"•**"•    He 
»«  where  A'oS'ir'"""^'    '^ 


It  it  iww  evening.    Di«  i,  on  the  «.     vn-, 
wntinc  those  Ian  lit...  i  "  "«  ««.     While 

l»ia.  to  thTriTiT  7"  "**'^  '•''  '••rf"' 

JOM  (ten  the  old  EngUjh  doctor     B-  ,  . 

•ppendiciti.,perh,p,*^'^':    »"«y»  I  have 

And  that  uni^I  .T<^:^''LT     ""'"*^«- 
th.tevenif HeT^^h  " '^<' 

Without  n.;  {>?r,oXu  Sin^'T*"  t  "'"'• 
And  1  h»ve  had  „«  ,fcu     ?        '  »«  fwt  now. 

Even  that  Vri  in  thtl;    ^  ""«  '"^«  «  ^'4 
Ounce i...^l^j!l"«  *"*-'  Oad  a  — 


I  . 
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Emm  tMmslmi  Ami  -£#  Tmfi,'*  tkt  Pmi,  Mmwkq  ^<i^s 
<»8EQUIE8  OP  MISS  PELL  (ifr) 

TlieolMeqdiol  M«<iwiioitdk  Pdl,  tlw  cdtbnn»d  Bodtt 
PO0I0M,  uMl  mthor  ci  ths  libratto  JU  rd»fry,  wmToiZ 
bmted  thi.  moniiBt  W  dtvea  o^doek  ia  the  Qrafdi  of  St 
nonora  d^jruui. 

The  chH  inoMiia*  wew  the  doctqr  wfco  Md«t«I  «t  tfc«  I«rt 
■wn«ij  of  MwlaiioiMlle  Pdl,  and  lil  Vaied^ 
Optf-CoiBiqae. 

AmoQc  tbe  wraaths  w«  nur  dte  tboM  of  theAModMiim 
of  Dnnutk  Artim,  of  MuUme  Moraiita,  of  the  »^jua». 
««t  of  the  Opir».Gpniqae^  end  of  the  ertiMe  of  the  Op^ 

Me«  WM  saki  by  «  Tfcw  of  the  pMkh.  end  lenefil  •heohtloB 

DttAig  the  aervioe  theie  was  ghreii,  nader  the  dinetkm  of 
M.  Uung.  <Aepd.me«er.  the  Fiuurd  MMrck  of  Beethoven, 
d»  Kffu  of  Neidemeyer,  xht  Fii  Jis*  dt  Stndelhu  the  Ae 
Siwi  of  Goaaod.  the  XOrr.  i##  of  S.  RMueeeii.  "^  "^  ^«* 

hlDeep  oiBcuted  at  the  ofgen. 

J^^^T?  ^  ""^^ '^  »»V>rtod  to  At 
ocnecny  ot  t^eVMLadiaiaet 
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